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| No. I 
[3 68 o 


HEN a man breaks in upon a com- 
pany of ſtrangers, to which he 1s not 
| Yinited, the intruſion does or does not demand 
an apology, according to: the nature of the 
Wpunes which brings him- thither : If it 1m- 
ports the company only, arid he has no intereſt 
. & the errand, the leſs time he ſpends in cere- 
Fmony the better ; and he muſt be a very filly 
b Flow indeed, who ftands ſhuffling and apolo- 
$Fizing, when he ought either to warn people 
FF their danger, or inform them of their good 
of Þbrtune : But where this is not the caſe, and 
b £ e man, ſo intruding, has nothing more to 
Wy for himſelf, than that he is come to fit | 
Y pwn 1n their company, to- prattle and teM 
L. dries, and club his ſhare to the general feſti- 
I Vo... 1. B axf vity 
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vity of the table, it will behove him to recom- 
mend himſelf very ſpeedily to the good graces 
of his new acquaintance ; and if his conver- 
ſation furniſhes neither inſtruftion nor amuſe- 
ment, if he ſtarts no new topics, or does not 
talk agreeably upon old ones, 'tis well if he 
does not make his exit as abruptly as he en- 
tered. 

In like manner, every author finds a mate- 
rial difference in his firſt approaches to the 
public, whether his ſubje& recommends him, 
of he is to recommend his ſubject : If he has 
any thing new in art or ſcience to produce, 
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any thing important to communicate for the 


benefit of mankind, he need be under no dit- 
ficulty in demanding their attention to-a buſi- 
neſs, which it 1s ſo much their intereſt to hear 
and underſtand ; on the contrary, if he has 
nothing to tell his readers, but what they knew 
before he told it, there muſt be ſome candour 
on their part, and great addreſs on his, to ſe- 
cure to ſuch an author a good reception in the 
world. 

I am at this inſtant under all the embar- 
raſſments incident to a man in the laſt-men- 
_ tioned predicament: I am exceedingly de- 
firous to make my beſt bow to the good com- 
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*K pany I am intruding myſelf upon, and yet 
> equally anxious, that in fo doing I may net- 


4 7 ther make my firſt advances with the ſtiff 
 grimace of a dancing-maſter, nor with the 
Z too familiar air of a ſelf-important. As I pre- 


2 tend to nothing more 1n theſe pages, than to 
5 tell my readers what I have obſerved of men 
* and books, in the moſt amuſing manner I am 
3 * able, I know not what to ſay to them more 
27 than humbly to requeſt a hearing ; and, as 1 
** am in perfe&t charity and good-humour with 


© them, fincerely to hope that they on their 
*7 parts will be i in ike good-humour and charity 


4 3 with me. 


* My firſt wiſh was to have followed the ſteps 
W of thoſe Effayifts, who have ſo ſucceſsfully | 


| Wn {ct the faſhion of publiſhing their lucubrations 


.& "m. 
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- ; 


from day to day in ſeparate papers. This 


37 mode of marching into the world by detach- 
* ments has been happily taken up by men of 
> great generalſhip in literature, of whom ſome 
Ware yet amongſt us. Though Mr. Addiſon, 
F int his Spectator, N* 124, has afferted. that a 
i © man who publiſhes his works in a volume, hcs 
WT 01 infinite advantage over one who communicates 
Y 1s Writings to the world in looſe ſheets and /7 ing le 
q W//eces, it does not appear that he is ferious in 
©. B 2 us 
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his aſſertion ; or, if he is, it is plain that his 
argument draws one way and his example 
another ; I muſt confeſs, ſays he, I am amazed 
that the preſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this 
way by news-writers and the zealots of parties ; 
as if it were not more advantageous to mankind to 
be inflrufted in wiſdom and virtue, than in poli- 
tics; and to be made good fathers, huſbands, and 


ſons, than counſellors and ftateſmen. This will 


ſuffice to convince us that Mr: Addiſon faw 


| the advantages of this mode of publication in 


ſuch a light as led him: to 'make choice of it 
himſelf, and to recommend it to others ; for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he would have 


prefixed a motto to this very paper, purport- 


ing that: a great book is a great evil, and then 
argued ſeriouſly in recommendation of that 
evil. | 

Some of the: moſt pleaſing volumes now in 


- our hands are collections of effays publiſhed 


in this manner, and the plan 1s ſtill capable of 
a variety, that is in no danger of being ex- 
hauſted ; add to this, that many years have 
now elapſed fince any papers of this ſort have 
been publiſhed : the preſent time therefore on 
this account, as' well as from other circum- 
flances pecular to it, may ſeem favourable to 
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Li No. 4; THE OBSERVER.  Y 
Y the undertaking : but there are good reaſons, 
' why writers have defiſted from purſuing any 


7 further theſe attempts of working through a 
7 channel, which others are in poſſe{fion of, who 
*Z might chance to levy ſuch a toll upon their 
b | merchandize as would effeCtually ſpoil therr 
© market. 
8 4 . The boi matter I propoſe to give 
| in theſe ſheets naturally coincides with "the 
L Y methos I have taken of diſpoſing them into 
| 'X { diſtin: papers, and I ſhall proceed to publiſh 
2 in like manner till my phn is compleated, or 
3 | ti any unforeſeen event cuts ſhort the proſe- 
I | cution of it. For me to CONCcelve, IN an age 
+ | fo enlightened as: the. preſent, that I can offer 
v any thing .to the public, which many of. my 
9 CE readers will not be as well informed of as 
F. E myſelf, would be a very filly preſumption in- 
b” deed : ſimply to fay that I have written no- 
Þ _ bl but with a moral deſign would be laying 
3 gy little, for it is not the vice of the time to 
countenance publications of an oppoſite ten- 
When ; to adminiſter moral precepts through. 
$a pleaſing vehicle ſeems now the general ſtudy 
4 * our © Effayiſts, Dramatiſts, and Noveliſts. 
3 W The Preacher may enforce his do&trines in 
Y Ws ſtile of authority, for it is his profeſſion 
= . B 3 to 
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to ſummon mankind to their duty ; but an 
uncommuiſſioned inſtru&or will ſtudy to con- 


ciliate, whilſt he attempts to corret. Even 


the Satiniſt, who declares war againſt vice and 


I folly, ſeldom commits himſelf to' the' attack 
without keeping ſome retiring-place open in 
the quarter of panegyric ; 1f he cuts deep, it 
1s with the hand of a ſurgeon, not of an affaſ- 
fin. Few authors now undertake to mend the 
world by ſeverity, many make it their ſtudy 
by ſome new and ingenious device to ſoften 


_ \the moralift with the roſes of the muſe. 
1 have endeavoured to relieve and chequer 
theſe familiar efſays in a manner that I hope 


carrying down my hiſtory in a chain of anec- 
| dotes from the earlieſt poets to' the death of 

| - Menander; to this part of my work I have 
|  addrefled my greateſt pains and attention, I 
WO believe the plan is ſo far my own, that nobody 
has yet given the account in ſo compreſſed and 
|  unmixt a ſtate as I ſhall do, and none I think 


i *A 


i will envy me the labour of turning over fuch 


| - a maſs of heayy materials for the fake of ſe- 


| my what-I wed would be ITE in 
b : | | US | the 


in 
is Cog 
| 

| | 


— 


the rigour of philoſophy, and to bind the rod of 


will be approved of ; I allude to thoſe paperss 
| 11 which I treat of the literature of the Greeks, 
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No.3, THE OBSERVER. 7 
the relation. Though I cannot fuppoſe 1 am 


> free from error, I can ſafely ſay I have afferted 


nothing without authority ; but it did-not ſuit 


the purpoſe of the work to make a diſplay of 


thoſe authorities, as it was my wiſh to leyel 


$ it to readers of all deſcriptions. - The tranſla- 
8 tions I ſhall occaſionally give will be of ſuch 
= authors, or rather fragments of authors, as 
| come undex. few people's review, and have 
never been ſeen in an Engliſh verſion ; thele 
| paſſages therefore will have the merit of no- 
 velty at leaft with moſt readers, and if I ſucceed 
in _naturalizing to any degree. authors, whoſe 
| names only float amongſt us, I ſhall not think 
| that what has been the heavieſt part of- my 
| undertaking has been the moſt unprofitable. 


As T mean this to be a kind of /iber circum- 


= currens, I have thought it not amiſs to intitle. 
== it The Re RN 


af 


'T f=n= 1s a pretty numerous ſet of 

philoſophers in this kingdom, whom I 
= cannot deſcribe by any apter denomination, 
WS than that of Dampers. | Theyare tg be known. 
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' In ſociety by a ſudden damp, which they are 


ſure to caſt upon all companies, where they 


enter. The human, heart, that comes within 


their atmoſphere, never fails to be chilled; and 


the quickeſt ſenſe of feeling is as effeftually 


benumb'd, as the touch is with the torpedo. 


As this ſe& is of very ancient landing in the 


world, and has been taken notice of- by ſeve- 


ral heathen writers, I have ſometj ap thought 
that it might originate in the ſchooF o ? Thales, 


who held water to be the firſt principle of all 
things. - If I were certain that this ancient 
Philoſopher always adminiſtered his water cold 


to his. diſciples, I ſhould incline to think the 


preſent feet of Dampers was really a branch 
from the Thalefian root, for it is certain they 
make great uſe of his firſt pa ag my the phi-. 


 loſophy they practife. .. 


The buſineſs of theſe eSilforhem.l in fadity: 


1s to check the flights and fallies of thoſe Vo- 
latile beings, who are ſubject "to. be carried 
away by imagination and- fancy, or, in other 
words, to aCt as a counterpoile againſt genius z 


of the vices of mankind they take little notice, 
but they are -at great Pains to corre&t their 
vanity. They have various receipts for curing 
this evil ; the ondinay: method is by keeping. 
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© ftern filence and an unmoved viſage in: com- 
$ panies which are diſpoſed to be chearful. 
ZE This taciturnity, if welt kept up, never fails 
# in the end to work a cure upon feſtivity ac- 
& cording to the firſt principle. of Thales : if the. 


Damper looks moroſe, every body wonders 
what the moody gentleman is diſpleaſed with, 


& and each in his turn ſupe&s himſelf in the 
XZ fault ; if he only looks wife, all are expecting 


when the dumb. oracle will utter, and in the 
mean time his filence infefts the whole circle | 


3X if the Damper ſeaſons his taciturnity with a 
ZZ ſhrug of the ſhoulders, or a ſhake of the head, 
| judiciouſly thrown in, when any talkative fel+ 
| low raiſes a laugh, 'tis ten to one if the mor- 
| tified wit ever opens his mouth again for r that 


evening ;- if a ſtory is. told in his company, 


X& and the teller makes aſlip in a date, or a name; 


a true Damper may open, provided it is done 
agreeably to the- rules of his order, by _ 


W the ftory-teller right with much gravity, and 


adjuſting the miſtake ſo deliberately, that the 


Ws ficit of the tory ſhall. be ſure to evaporate, 
We before 'the commentator has: properly: ſettled 
32 his correction of the text. If any lucky wit 


chances to ſay what is called @ good thing, and 
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lowſhip, which 1s a little on the wrong fide 


_ right in the matter of fa&t, and demonſtrate, 


_ him; and that he is certain he forgot himſelf, 
 whenkhe ſaid ſo and fo. If any glance is. made 


| the fin of evil-ſpeaking. He is never merry 
. Wn PORN FR when any on2 1n 1t 18 ap- 


\ 


aſk an explanation of the joke, or whether that 
was all, and what t'other gentleman ſaid, who 
was the butt of the jeſt, and other proper 
queſtions of the like ſort. * If one of the com- 
pany niſques a fally for the ſake of good-fel- 
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of truth, or. not ſtriftly reducible to proof, a 
Damper may with great propriety ſet him 


as clear as two and two make four, that what 
he has ſaid may be mathematically confuted, 
and that the merry gentleman is miſtaken. 
A Damper 1s to keep firict watch over the 
morals of the company, and not to ſuffer the 
leaſt indiſcretion- to eſcape in the warmth of 
conviviality ; on this occafion he muſt be ready 
to call to order, and to anſwer for his friend 
to the company, that he has better principles 
than he affeQs to have ; that he ſhould be ſorry 
ſuch and ſuch an opinion went out againſt 
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at private characters, - however notorious, A 
Damper fteps in with a recommendation of 
candour, and inyeighs moſt pathetically againſt- 


_parenitly 


"x 
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parently out of ſpirits, and with ſuch an one 
he is always exceedingly pleaſant, 
A Damper is ſo profeſt an enemy to flattery, 


that. he never applies it in ever ſo ſmall a 
degree even to the moſt diffident : he never 


chears-a young author for fear of marring his 


modeſty, never ſinks truths becauſe they are 


diſagreeable, and if any one 1s raſhly enj oying 
the tranſports of public fame on account of 
ſome ſucceſsful produQtion in art or ſcience, 


= the Damper kindly tells him what fuch and 


ſuch a critic has ſcoffingly ſaid on the occa- 


fion, and if nothing better offers, lowers: his. 


triumphs with a paragraph from a-news-paper, 
which his thoughtleſs friend might elſe have . 


overlooked. He 1s remarkably careful not to 


ſpoil young people by. making allowances for ' 


ſpirits or inexperience, or. by indulging them 


in an opinion of their perſons or accompliſh- 
= ments. He has many excellent apothegms in - 
= his mouth ready to recommend to thoſe, who 
== want them, ſuch as o be merry. and ſee : 
bn grain of truth is better than an ounce of wit ;— 


a. fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot, but a wiſe man keeps his 
_— kn the quiver ;—he thet was ouly taught by 
= hinſclf had a foot to. his maſter FIR mony 
»_ more of the like fort. EP 
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. The following letter will ſerve to how. i in 
what ſort of eſtimation this ſe& of Dampers 
was. held by. a Roman author, who. was one 
o the nel wala af his time. 


4 * \ 


REY wy to! | ERDILBHELE RY 


Tt cannot forbear pouring out my indignation 
before you tn a letter, fince T have no opportunity 
of doing fo'in perſon, againſt a certain behaviour 

which gave. me ſome offence in an afembly, where 
 Foas /ately preſent. The company was enter+. 
 teined with the recital of a .yery finifhied per- 
formance s but there were 1200 or three Perſons ; 

among the audience,. men of great genzus. in their 
won and a few of their friends eftimqtion, who 
fot like ſo many mutes, without ſo muck as movin 3 

 @ Hip.or a hand, or once rifing from their ſeats, 
| even 70 ſhi ift their poſture. But to what purpoſe, 
il nn the name of good ſenſe, all this wondrous air 
| of wiſdom and ſolemuity, or rather indeed (to, 
| pt, give i its true appellation) of this proud indo- 
i * Jence? Is it nbt dowpright folly, or even madneſs, 
thus to be at The expence 'of a whole day merely 
10 commit a Piece'of rudentſs, and leave him. an 
_ whow' Jon,vi V fred. as C friend o 4 A man, 
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conſcious that he poſſeſſes a ſuperior degree- of 
eloquence than the perfon whom he attends npo 
on. ſuck an occafion ? So. much the rather ought 
he to guard againſt every. appearance of envy, 
as: a paſſion that' always . implies inferiority, 
wherever it reſides.” But pphatever & man's ta- 
= ent may. be, unhether - greater 'or equal or leſs. 
== han his friend's, flilt it is his intereſt to give 
= /im the approbation he deſerves: if __ or- 
ia equal, becauſe the higher his glory- riſes, whom 

= you equal or excel, the more confiderable yours 
—_ neceſſarily. be ; if leſs, becauſe if one of more 
= exalted abilities does not meet with applauſe, nei-- 
= her poſibly can you. - For my-own part, Þ ho- 

=» nour. and. revere all, who diſcover- any degree of 
bi | merit'in the painful: and laborious art- of oratory 
T ou eloquence is. a Ingh-and* haughty dame, who 
x /torns to reſide with thoſe that' deſpiſe her. But 
WE perhaps you are not- of this-opinion ; yet- who has 
== 4 greater regard for- this glorious ſcience, or is a 
= mere cardid judge- of it than yourſelf? In con- 
/'Jence of which; 1 choſe to vent my indignation 
ST Par ticutarly ito you; as mat Joubting you would be. 
146 $2 te fiſt OOER withane in the fame ſentiments.” 
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reading their unpubliſhed performances to ſe- 


Patience and politeneſs of their hearers to a 
ſevere trial : conceive that. this praftice does 


the malice of a friend; yet a man fo qualified 


8 often fall within | the liſt of an author's ac» 


all, but the ſect. of the Dampers, either to keep. 
__ out of ſuch circles, or to pay their. quota when. 
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The Romans were much in the habit of 


left parties, and ſometimes no doubt. put the 


not obtain to any great degree amongſt us at 
preſent : neither 1s it a thing to be recom- 
mended to young authors, except under pecu» 
har circumſtances ; for they certainly expoſe 
themſelves and their hearers to a ſituation very 
delicate at beſt; and which ſometimes leads to 
unpleaſant- conſequences, 1 am aware how 
much'is to be expe&ed from the judicious re» 
marks of a critic, who .will .corre& with all. 


REC 
a5 


and diſpoſed 1s not. eaſily found, and. does not 


quaintance z, men, who read their works in 
circles, or. to any. but. the moſt ſele& friends, | 
read for no other purpoſe but for admiration _ 
and applauſe; they cannot poſſibly expedt cri- 
ticiſm, and.it 1s accordingly agreed upon by. 


the reckoning is caſt up. Few, but men of 
quick and. lively parts, are forward to recite 

in ich ſocieties, and theſe are the very men, 
RT | Ls _ who 


—» 
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who are moſt pained by neglect ; for I think 
1t is a remark, with as few exceptions to it as 
moſt general remarks have, that brilliant ta- 
lents are attended with extreme ſenſibility, 
and the effe&ts of ſenſibility bear ſuch reſem- 
blance to the effefts of vanity, that the un- 
diſcerning multitude are too apt to confound 
them. Theſe are the men, who, in their pro- 
greſs through life, are moſt frequently miſ- 
underſtood, and grazally leſs pitied than oP 
_ ought to be. | 
Now a Damper will tell you that he is con- 
ſulting ſuch a man's good, and lowering his 
vanity, when he is ſporting with his feelings, 
8 and will take merit to himſelf for the diſcipline 
"\# E he gives him ; but humanity will refle&, that 
ME the ſame ſpirits, which are prane to exult upon 
XX ſucceſs, are proportionably agonized by the 
== failure of it, and will therefore prompt us to 
== 2 FO treatment of ſuch perſons. - ' - 
= The ſums which are expended in this at 4 
HE upon thoſe refined enjoyments, which are pro- 
RE duced by the expertneſs of the-bands and the 
We ingenuity of the head, are certainly very great 3 
Ws and men are therefore -apt to exclaim, *:See 
Wy © what. encouragement! this country gives to 
© arts and ſciences!” If money were the ftan« 
__ EB | | 'dard 


- 


6 


bang on his robes, or his garter, if he has one, 


better, or make'a battle in the back ground, 


euſtomer: The mercer, whoſe damaſk clothes 
the: walls| of the nobleman's. ſfaloen, andthe 
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dard meaſure of encouragement, there could 
be no diſpute in the caſe ; but ſo long as men 
have a feeling for their pride, as well as for 
_ their pocket, money alone will not encourage 
and promote: the genius of a nation ; it is the 
grace of - doing a favour, which' conſtivates 
its merit ; it is from the manners of the great, 
that the man'of riſing talents is to draw that 
inſpiriting conſideration of. himſelf, that Rti- 
mulating; pride of nature, which are to puſh 
his efforts towards perfe&tion. ., - 

.- Alimner will take a canvaſs and chalk out 
2. man's face he has never ſeen before, and” 


or will put a horſe in his hand, if he likes it 


if he was ever within hearing of one, and- 
when: the: job is finiſhed will be paid the price 
| ef his labour, like any other mechanic ; the 
money he may ſpend or. put to uſe, and, if 
_ euſtomers come. in, he: may raiſe his price | 
upon them, and- the world may call thoſe pro- 
| kits an encouragement z but the painter is ſtill 
2 tradeſman, and' his fitter, not'a patron, but a 
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artiſt, whoſe piſtures hang/round it, are in-the 
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= ſame predicament as to encouragement, whilſt 

IF ncither of them are admitted into the houſe 
8 they contribute to adorn. . L 
= As I have made this remark with- a OY 

ence to the Dampers in high life, I am aware 

BS that there are many eminent encouragers of | 

WT the arts and ſciences amongſt the rich and h- 
WT beral ; nay ſo general is their protetion, that it 

3 comprehends a numerous importation of exo- 

= tic tooth-drawers, dancers, and milliners, who 

= 6nd that England' is 'the nurſery of 'genius * 

= even the magnifying philoſopher of Piccadilly 

= (zolefs he, multiplies as well as magnifies) has 

I fhewn his wongers fo frequently and to fuch 

8 prodigious -numbers, that' it is to be doubted” 

of they ſhall continue to be wonders much 

*n i | 17 hs 

WD- Lhere. were men in -ancient- Goes: no 
2 oubt, who talked, though Zeno. choſe to hold 

ps tongue, when certain ambaſſadors had in- 

'1 vited hin to ſupper, that they. might report 

Wis ſayings to. their foyereign ; 3 What fhall we. 

uy* lay of | you: 7o.:0ur maſter the foreigners de- 
Wnanded ; Say 1hat [ had the wiſdons to. bald my . 

= potgne, replied: the Stoic. Though I am-clearly 
Wt opinion that this. great maſter of. ſilence 

yas a. intolerable Danes þ and "AGE a very 
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poor return to.theſe ſame hoſpitable ambaſſa- 


dors for their good entertainment of him, yet: 
I am not quite fo ready with my anſwer to a 


certain fernale correſpondent, who. in conſe- 
quence of ſome diſcourſe upon Dampers the 
other day, in a company where ſhe. was pre- 
ſent, favoured me with the Ah ſhort, 
but curious, epiſtle. | 6.3 

*. Jan, | 
« I avs the misfortune to be nurſed to 
an elderly gentleman, who has taken ſtrange 
*« things in his head of late, and 1s for ever 
* ſnubbing me before folks, eſpecially when 
* the Captain.1s in company. *Twas but 
* t'other night he broke up a party of hot- 
& cockles in the back parlour, and would not 


Lo) 
A 


&« let the captain take a civil ſalute, though 


< I affured him it was only a forfeit at _ 
* tzons and commands. - 
_« I don't know what he means by FIG 


« he wall put a ſpoke in my wheel, but I fuſ- 


+ pect it 1s ſome jealouſy matter. 


. * Pray, Sir, 1s not my huſband what FOR 


4 6 call "OW ? \ Yours, he 4 ERA 
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No. II. (219.3 ine 
6 % x x deſire of praiſe is natural, but when 

that appetite becomes canine, 1t 1s no 
tonger in. nature : a taſte of it 1s pleaſant to 
moſt men ; temperance itſelf will take a-little,. 
but the ſtomach ſickens with a ſurfeit of it, 
and the palate nauſeats the debauch. 

Let the paſſion for flattery be ever ſo inor- 
dinate, the ſupply can keep pace with the de- 
mand, and- in the world's great market, in 
- which wit and folly drive their bargains with 
each other, there are traders of all forts ; ſome 
keep a ftall of offals, ſome a ſtorehouſe of de- - 


8 licacies ; a ſqueamiſh palate muſt be forced by 
XZ alluring provocatives, a foul feeder will ſwal- 


its q low any traſh that he can get hold of. _ 
5 1 a recent publication of the hiſtory of the 
== Emperor Charles the Fifth, written by Sepul- 


&& veda of Cordova (a contemporary and favourite | 


> of that famous monarch), the Academy ' of 
we Hiſtory at Madrid in their dedication to his 
We preſent Catholic Majeſty, addreſs him in the 
= following words—Nam quem tu, Carole Rex, 
__  nomne refers, ita etiam bellicd laude Jampri- 
= 4c: e211ularis. When theſe courtly academi- 
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. wiſe, more politic, more magnanimons, aid (as 
the preſent work can teſtify) a greater friend to 


4a  enyerinne 
- 


hereafter. 


' a fair compariſon between himſelf and his il- 


if the next work his academicians ſhall be ems«. 
forv country with that, which obtains in-arbi- 
certainly abates in proportion as independency 


| James's days with the preſent. Bet Jonſon, 
for inſtance was a ſurly poet, yet how fulſome 
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cians have thus mounted their peaceable ſo- 
vereign on the war-horſe of the victorious 
Charles, they ſeriouſly proceed to tell him, 
that being fully equal to his predeceſſor in Ris 
martial charatter, he. is out of all diſtance. ſu= 
perior to him in every other kingly. quality; more 


learning than all that ever went before him, and, 
if they may riſque a predifticn, there will pros. 
bably be none to. cqme in POLE. with Mw 


_ It his Catholic Majeſty ſhall ever come to 
an underſtanding of this paragraph, and ſtnke 


lyſtrious nameſake, I ſhould not be ſurprized 


Rloyed in proves the fortifications of Ceuta. 
. When I compare. the ftate:of flattery:in. a. 


trary ftates, it is a conſolation to find. that this 
mean principle 1s not natural to mankind; for 1t 


advances. This will be very evident to any:one,: 
who compares the flattery of Elizabeth's and: 
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World he ſays of James— Ke} 


« Read him as you would do the book 
- « Of all perfe&tions, and but look 
& What his proportions be : 
TED « No meaſure that is thence contriv'd, 
== . © Or any motion thence deriv'd, 
=_ & But is pure harmony. , 


flatterer of his prince, was ingenious enough 
in the mode he took for flattering himſelf, by 


E takes occaſion to tell his hearers, that careleſs 
* all vulgar cenſure, as not depending on com-» 


| 1 th Yeaves it to work with the reſt by example, or 
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F/hould be found in his Magnetic Lady, and that 


[ Won. 'This is an evident imitation of Ariſts: 
[ g ; es who in his comedy of The Clouds holds 


% z are his maſques | In his News from the New | 


This poet, though' he was rather a clumſy 
1 rp a kind of chorus, wherein he 


mon approbation, he is confident his plays ſhall . 
i We /7per-pleaſe jndicious ſpeStators, and to them he 


a 4 _— It is remarkable that this paſſage 


Ehe ſhould ſpeak with ſuch confidence of one 
BY * his worſt produCtions, as if be was deter- 
\ b; W-nined to force a bad comedy upon the hear- 


the ſame language to his audience, fairly tell- 
g them he Pow mate their Jodgneent accord- 
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» "THE OBSERVER Nog. 
ing to the degree of applauſe they ſhall beſtow 


upon his performance then before them : in con- 


cluſfion he inveighs againſt certain of his con- 
temporaries, Eupolis, Phrynichus, and Her- 
mippus, with whoſe comedies if any of his audi- 


ence is well pleaſed, that perſon he hopes will de- 
part from his diſſatisfied ; but if they condemn 
his rivals, and applaud him, he ſhall think better 


of their judgment for the future. Af. 1. Sc. 6. 


. The caution authors now. proceed with 


ſhews the refinement of the times ; ſtill they 
can contrive in a modeſt way, to ſay civil 


things of themſelves, and it would be hard 
indeed to diſappoint them of ſo ſlight a grati- 


-fication—for what praiſe is ſo little to be en- 


vied, as that which a man beſtows on himſelf ? 


| Several of our diurnal Eflayiſts have contrived 
. under the veil of fiction to hook in ſomething: 


recommendatory of themſelyes, which they 


mean ſhould paſs for truth ; ſuch is the intel- 
ligent taciturnity of the Spectator, and tho 
| folemn integrity of the Guardian. 

The latter in one of his papers notices the 


ambition of ſome authors to Prefix engravings 


of their portraits to their title pages ; - his ridi- 
_ cule has not quite laughed this faſhion out of 
 Eountenance, for I perceive it is ſtill in exiſt- 


ence, 
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þ ence, and 1 frequently meet the face of an old 
l $acquaintance looking through the windows 
W of a bookſeller's ſhop. - One very ingenious 
W gentleman, whoſe beauty is amongſt the leaft 
; j of his recommendations, has very prudently 
3 W ſtamped his age upon his print. In the ſame. 
[i ſhop window with this gentleman I obſerved 
} Iwith great pleaſure an elegant author ſtanding 
? WÞy him, as erect as a dart, firm and colle&ed 
oh in_the awful moment of beginning a minuet. 
WI own 1 regret that the honeſt butler, who has 
? |  _w the age with a zreatiſe on ale and firong 
8--er, has not hung out his. own head in the 
Wont of his book, as a. ſign of the good enter- 
me within. | 
8 But of all the inſtances of fice-flatter I 
ave lately met with, that of a worthy citizen 
Burprized me moſt, whoſe compting-houſe I 
| 3 Entered the other day, and found an enormous 
Dortrait of my friend in a flaming drapery-of 
WÞluc' and gold, mounted upen the back of a 
&ar-horſe, which the limner has made to rear 
WH fuciouſly, that I was quite aſtoniſhed to ſee 
Wy friend, who is no. great jockey, keep his 
zat ſo "4.7" ay he confeſſed to me that he had ' 
cnted to be drawn on horſeback to pleaſe 
pe and —__—— who choſe the attitude ; 


for 
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for his own part 'it made him quite giddy to 
look at himſelf, and he frequently defired' the 


' Paititer riot to let the horſe Jy ſo, but to 


no purpoſe. 
_ [Tg6o-rgreat avidity. of nie will Smnetitaid 


honda an author into a ſtudied attempt at fine 


writing,: where the thought wilt not carry-the 
ſtile ; writers of this ſort are like thoſe taſte- 


eſs dabblers in archite&ure, who turn the 


gable-ends of barns and cottages into caſtles 
and temples, and ſpend a world of plaiſtering 


and pains to decorate a pig-ſtye. They bring 
to my mind a ridiculous ſcene, at which Lwas 


preſent the other day : I found a lady of. my 
acquaintance buſily employed in the domeſtic 


. education of her only fon ; the preceptor was 


in the room, and was ſtanding in an attitude 
very much. reſembling the ereC&t gentleman 1 
had ſeen that morning in the bookſeller's win- 
dow: The boy kept his eyes fixt, and ſeemed 
to govern his motions -by certain ſignals of 


the feet and arms, which he repeated from the 
- preceptor. . In the courſe of my converſation 


with his mother, I chanced to drop, my glove 
upon the floor, upon which he-approached to 


"pick it up, but ina ſtep ſo meaſured and me- 
I Godical, that I had done the office for myſelf, 


9 | WA before 
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of Ebefore he had performed his advances. As I----__ 
f as about to reſume the converſation, the 
Wnother interrupted me, by defiring I would 
avour her ſo far as to drop my glove again, | 
What Bobby might have the honour of preſent 
; Yr: it to me in proper form : All this while 
4 L Whe boy ſtood as upright as an arrow, perfeRtly\ | 
Sotionleſs ; but no ſooner had I thrown down | 
ny gauntlet, than he began to put one foot 
#8 Wowly in advance before the other; upon _ 
; * hich the preceptor of politeneſs cried out, 
h WD ::/— Fir pofition !—The boy then made 
Wnother movement of his feet, upon which the 
$ aſter repeated —T7v0 !—Second poſition !— 

W his was followed by another, and the echo 
ain cried out—Three! very well—Third po- 
7 L pon! Bend your body ſlowly /—At the word ' 
= command the automaton bent his body very * 
s 3 Eliberately, its arms hanging down in paral- 
= perpendiculars to the floor, like the fore- 
P 3 Ws of a quadruped. The glove being now 
cn up by the right hand, was placed with 
at decorum upon the back of the left hand; - 
trunk of the animal was flowly reſtored 
WT ts cr<& poſition, and the glove preſented 
th all due folemnity. As I was in hopes 
+ ceremony was noW Over, upgn. hearing D 
PL 4 33430 _—-_-the 
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the teacher cry bravo! I thought it time to 
make my compliment of Thank you, pretty 
Mafeer ! but I was again in a miſtake, for the 
mother begged me not to hurry her dear 
Bobby, but allow him time to make his bow, 
and till hold the glove in my hand : This was 
an operation of no ſlight conſequence, for in 
the time it took him up, a nimble artiſt might 
have made the glove : At laſt however it was 
oyer, and the boy was putting himſelf in 
order of retreat, when the maſter obſerving 
that 1 had omitted the neceflary bend of my 


wriſt upon receiving the glove, for want of 


| which the whole had been impertect, propoſed 
a repetition of the manceuvre, in which Bobby 


ſhould be the dropper, and bunſelf the picker. 


_up. of the glove. This propoſal ſtruck. me 
with ſuch horror, that "taking a haity leave of 


the lady, in which, firſt, ſecond, and third - 


poſition were probably huddled all together, I 


departed, repeating to myſelf _in the'words of 


Forgard, A/l this may be very fine, but tl my 
foul it 1s very ridiculous. 


 RÞ_=—_ Fr ud - ay, as 
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No. IV. 


£ | Bo TriMBLE is one of thoſe female 
; pedants, who with quick animal fpirits, 
Wa pert imagination, great ſelf-conceit, and - 
Sa homely perſon, ſets herſelf up for a-woman 
Wof talents: She has as much of the learned 
Wlanguages, as a. boarding-ſchool girl carries 
home of French upon her firſt holidays, when 
ENMif affures you ſhe can call for what ſhe 
rants, and, though ſhe wont utter'a word in 
{ he parlour from pretended modeſty, inſults 
Wt hc ignorance ' of the chambermaid - with an 
W ternal . jargon of bad grammar, worſe  pro-". 
Wounced. This learned lady is the only. child 
Wt a wealthy trader of the city of London, 
ho, having never advanced in his own edu- | 
Wation beyond the erudition of the compting- 
Woulc, took care his daughter ſhould be jn- 
Wructed in-every thing he did not underſtand 
Wimiclf, and as the girl grew exceedingly vain 
WW the applauſe of the pedagogue, who read to: 
Wer, the merchant grew as vain of. the ſcholar- 
Wip of his.child, and would liſten tothe ſound 
Latin. or Greek with as much ſuperſtitious 
| "= 2 | pA 


language of the Brahmins. 


| her ſtockings full of holes from her-neglect of FU 


Z by rallying her about them. She wore a kead Þ 


PR I BR 1” oo oo ” TD , 5 


| courtiers did their heads, in honour of her 


 mour ſettled in her noſe, but this ſhe got by : 


| | deepened: many ſhades, which however on the 


' could bear the addition of a red noſe betta 


| e # 
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reſpect, as a Gentoo does to the Shanſerit « 


Miſs in the mean time became an. adulivr. : 


4 able flattern in her cloaths and perſon, her E, 


handkerchiefs and aprons were full of irone | ; 
moulds from the drippings of the inkhorn, and 


the needle : Theſe were in fa& badges of at-W 
fetation rather - than of overſight, and you 


could not pay your court to her better than 1 


of falſe hair, not becauſe her own was thin, 


| but becauſe a wig was thrown on in an in-W 


ſtant ; this was ſometimes done with a negli- 
gence, that ſeemed ſtudied, and when the Y 
learned Ventoſus youchſafed to viſit her, ſhall 
was ſure to wear her wig awry, as Alexander's 


gueſt : | There was indeed an unſeetnly hu ; 
ſtudying Locke upon the human . underftandinf 4 , 
after dinner ; before ſhe could develope th 


whole doEtrine of innate ideas, the humoui 


whole may be allowed to be getting off prett) 
well for a ſtudent in metaphyfics. No fac: 


thalf 
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Wthan Lady Thimble's : but a more alarming 
* accident had befallen her. in her aſtronomical 
WWſtudics, for as ſhe was following a comet in 
E: its perihelion through the ſolutions of Sir Iſaac 
WENewton, her cap caught - fire, and ſhe was 
WEforced to-break off in the midft of a propoſi- 
ion, by which means ſhe dropt a ftitch in. the 
[> vf emonſtration, and never was able to take it 
=p again ; her ſkin being cruelly ſcorched by 


Wcar upon her cheek, not indeed as an orna- 


-Wcience. | 
8 Her works are pretty voluminous, eſpecially | 
manuſcript ; but cenſorious people - affect 

to whiſper, that ſhe performed one work in 


Wthough this compoſition was brought ſecretly 
; into the world, it is. the only one of her pro- 
ducing, that bids fair for poſterity : This ſtory, 
Wand the remark upon it, I had from a lady, 
pho is one. of her intimate friends, but ſhe . 
ured me ſhe gave no credit to it herſelf, and 
WT on ſidered all fuch ſcandalous infinuations as 
he effects of malice and envy. - | 
= At the age 'of ſeven and twenty, hs ths 
Dc erſuaſion of her father," ſhe was joined in 


$5; HRC the 


his ſyſtem of the comets, ſhe wears a crimſon - | 


Jy. ent to her beauty, but as a HORNY of her S 


oncert with the pedant her maſter, and that, _ 


RE. Pi py Gt 
" - 
. 


a 


[ | 
{ 


ble : This gentleman had beer lately dubbed MM 


death it fell into the occupation of young 


family: He ſerved as. ſheriff of the county, 
and acquired great reputation in- that high 
office by the elegant and well-cut liveries, 
which he exhibited at the afſizes; a lucky ad- 
_ dreſs from the county gave him a title, and 
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the bands of wedlock to Sir Theodore Thim- | 


a knight for his ſervices to the crown 1n 
bringing up a county addreſs ; his father, Mr. 
David Thimble, had been an eminent * taylor 
in the precin&s of St. Clements, in which Wl 
buſineſs he had by his induſtry and other me- iſ = 
thods raiſed a very reſpe&able fortune in mo+- il 
ney, book-debts, and remnants: In his latter 

years Mr, Thimble purchaſed a conſiderable 
eſtate in Eflex, with a fine old manſion upon Wl 
it, the laſt remaining property of an ancient 
family. This venerable ſeat during the life Wi 
of Mr. Thimble remained uncontaminated by 
the preſence of its poſſeflor, but upon. his Ml 


Theodore, who diſdaining the croſs-legg'd art, i 
by which his father had worked himſelf into WE 
opulence, ſet out upon a new eſtabliſhment, 
and figured off as the firſt gentlemanoof his 


the recommendation of a good ſettlement pro- W . 
ES cured 
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cured him his preſent lady, whom we have 
been defcribing. 

As I have been in long habits of friendſhip 
with the worthy citizen her father, I could 
not refift the many prefling invitations he gave 
me to pay a viſit to his daughter and 'Sir | 
= Theodore at their country ſeat, eſpecially” as 
& he prefaced it by affuring me I ſhould fee the 
happieſt couple in England ; and that, altho* 
T had frequently oppoled-his ſyſtem of educa- 
tion, I ſhould now be convinced that Arabella 
8 made as good a houſewife and underſtood the 
WE condu& of her family as well, as if ſhe had 
WE ftudied nothing elſe, and this he was fure I 

WW would confeſs, if he could prevail with" me to 
W accompany him to her houſe. ' 
1 On the day following this converſation we 
W ſet out together, and in a few hours found 
W ourſelves at the promiſed ſpot : As I remem- 
W bered this fine old manſion in the days of its 
b_ primitive fimplicity, when I was uſhered to 
We its gate through a ſolemn avenue of branching; 
WT clms, that arched over head in lofty foliage, 
| and formed an approach in perfe&t uniſon with 
oy the andient faſhion of the place, I muſt own I 
WT was much revolted to find that Sir Theodore 
: En had begun his 1 improvements with a ſpecimen 
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\ their places; I was the more diſguſted, when 
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of his father's art, by cutting an old coat into 
a new faſhion: My favorite avenue no longer 
exiſted ; the venerable tenants of the ſoil were 
rooted. up, and ' a parcel of dotted clumps, 
compoſed of trumpery ſhrubs, ſubſtituted in 


I perceived that by the nonſenſical zigzaggery 
of the road, through which we meandered, I 
was to.keep company with theſe new-faſhioned 
upſtarts through as many parallels, as would 
{ſerve for the regular . approaches to a citadel. 
At one of theſe turnings however I caught 
the glimpſe of a well-drefled gentleman ſtand- 
ing in a very becoming attitude, who I con- 
cluded muſt be the maſter of the manſion 
waiting our approach ;\ and as I perceived he 
had his hat under his arm, expeQting us with 
_ great politeneſs and civility, I inſtantly took 
mine from my head, and called to our driver 
_ to ſtop the carriage, for that I perceived Sir 
Theodore . was come out to meet -us. My 
companion was at this time exceedingly buſy 
in directing my attention to the beauties of 
| his ſon-in-law's improvements, ſo that I had 
ſtopped the chaiſe before he obſerved what 
] was looking at ; but how. was I ſurprized 
to find, in place of Sir T FROcIIOn, a leaden 
ſtate 
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ſtatue on a pair of ſcates painted in'a blue and | 
gold coat, with a red. waiſtcoat, whoſe perſon 
upon cloſer examination I recolle&ed to have 
been acquainted with ſome years ago amongſt 
the elegant group, which a certain celebrated + _ 
artiſt exhibits to the amuſement of ſtage- 

coaches and country waggons upon their en-- 
trance into town at Hyde-park Corner ! 1 was 
happy to find that this ridiculous miſtake, 1n-., 
We ftcad of embarraſſing my friend, occaſioned 
W infinite merriment, .and- was conſidered as ſo 
W 200d a joke by all the family upon our arrival,” | 
WE that I am perſuaded it was in the mind of the 
We improver when he placed him ther#; for the 
We jeſt was followed up; by ſeveral other party- 
coloured perſonages caſt” to the life, gentlemen 
and ladies, who were airing themſelves upon 
pedeſtals to the-no ſmalldelight of my compa-- 
nion ; and though moſt of theſe witticiſms in 
lead were of the comic caſt, one group, of a 
WW mountebank in the act of drawing an old wo- 
WW man's tooth, was. calculated to move the con- 
trary paſſion ;* and this I obſerved was the laſt 
| in the company, ſtanding in view from the 
windows of the houſe, as the moral of the 
fable, - We now. entered a Chineſe fence thro* 


Es = Go a gate 
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a gate of the ſame faſhion, to the fide of which 
was athxed a board, on which I obſerved at 
fome diſtance a writing in fair characters ; 
this I ſuſpe&ed to be ſome claſſical text, which 
my Lady had ſet up to impreſs her viſiters 
with a due reſpec&t for her learning, but upon 
a near approach I found it contained a warning 
to all interlopers, that men-traps and ſpring- 
guns were concealed in thoſe walks. 

In this dangerous defile we were encoun- 
tered by a ſervant 1n livery, who was. difpatch- 
ed in great haſte to ſtop our driver, and defire 
us to alight, as the gravel was newly laid 
down, and a late ſhower had made 1t very 
foft ; my friend readily obeyed the arreſt, but 
F confeſs the denunciation of traps and guns 
were ſo formidable to my mind, that I took no 
ſtep but with great circumſpe&ion and fore- 
_ caſt, for fear I was treading on a mine, or 
touching a ſpring with my foot, and was hear- 
tily glad, when I found myſelf on the fteps, 
though even theſe I examined with ſome ſuſ- 
 picion before I truſted myſelf upon them. 

As we entered the houſe, my friend the 
merchant whiſpered me, that wwe were now 
my Lady's regions 3 ;. all without doors was 8ir 
Theadore's 
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Theodore's taſte, all within way her's :—But as. 


here a new ſcene was opened, I ſhall reſerve: 
my account to another _ ew 


No. V. 

UR-viſit to Sir Theodore and Lady 
Thimble being unexpected, we were 
ſhewn into the common parlour, where this 
happy couple were fitting over a good fire 
with a middle-aged man of athletic fize, who: 
was repofing in an elbow chair, in great ſtate 
with his'mull in his hand, and. with an air fo 
ſelf-important, as plainly indicated him to. be 
the dictator of this domeſtic circle. 

| When the firſt falutations were over, Lady | 
Thimble gaye her orders to the ſervant,.in the 
ſtile of Lucullus, to prepare The Apollo, declar- 
ing herſelf aſhamed to receive a gentleman 
of talents in any other apartment ; I beſeeched 
her to let us remain where we were, dreading 
a removal from a comfortable fire-ſfide to a cold 
© ſtately apartment, for the ſeaſon was ſevere:;. 
I was ſo earneſt in my requeſt, that Sir Theo- 
dore ventured in the moſt humble manner to. | 
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a ſmart reprimand, accompanied with one of 
_ thoſe expreſſive looks, which ladies of high 


and I ſaw with pity the poor gentleman dH- 


_ then informed me, that ſhe had a treat to give 


| ſharp air had ſufficiently whetted my appetite 
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ſecond my fuit ; the conſequence of which was 


prerogative in their own houſes occaſionally 
beſtow to huſbands under proper ſubje&ion, | 
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patched for his officiouſneſs upon a freezing 
errand through a great hall, to ſee that things 
were ſet in order, and make report, when they 
were ready. I could not help giving my friend 
the merchant a ſignificant look upon this occa- 
ſion; but heprudently kept filence, waiting with 
great reſpect the dreadful order of march. 

My Lady now introduced me to the athle- 
tic philoſopher in the elbow-chair, who con- 
deſcended to relax one half of his features into 
a ſmile, and with a gracious waving of his 
hand, or rather fiſt, diſmifſed me back again 
to my ſeat without yttering a ſyllable. . She 
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me, which ſhe flattered herſelf would be a feaſt 
entirely to my palate; I aſſured her Ladyſhip 
I was always happieſt to.take the family-din- 
ner of my friends, adding that in truth the 


to recommend much humbler fare, than I was 


likely to find at her table, She ſmiled at this,. 
_ and 
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= and told me it was the food of the mind that 
WE the was about to provide for me ; ſhe under- 
took for nothing elſe; culinary concerns were 
not her province ; if I was hungry, ſhe hoped 
there would be ſomething to eat, but for her 
part ſhe left the care of her kitchen to thoſe 
who lived in it. Whulft ſhe was ſaying this 
methought the philoſopher- gave her a look, 
that ſeemed to ſay he was of my way of think- 
ing ; upon which ſhe rung the bell, and order- 
W cd dinner to be held back for an hour, faying 
W to the philoſopher ſhe thought we might have 
= 2 Canto in that time. 
| She now pauſed for ſome time, fixing her 
eyes upon him in expectation of an anſwer; -_ 
but none being given, nor any ſignal of affent, 
ſhe roſe, and, obſerving that it was ſurprizing - 
to think what Sin Theodore could be about all 
this while, for at... ſure The Apollo muft be 
ready, without more delay bade us follow her; 
| Come, Sir, ſays ſhe to me, as I paſſed the great 
| hall with an aking heart and chattering teeth, 
= you ſhall now have a treat in your own taſte ; 
WF and, meeting one of the domeſtics by the 
= way, bade him tell Calliope t to come into T7 he 
= 40/0. 
| When I ſet my foot into the room, I was 
imme» 
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immediately ſaluted by ſomething like one of 
thoſe ungenial breezes, which travellers in- 
form us have the faculty of putting an end to 
life and all its cares at a ſtroke: A fire indeed 
had been lighted, which poor Sir Theodore 
was ſoliciting into a blaze, working the bel- 
lows with might and main to little purpoſe ; 
for.the billets were ſo wet, that Apollo himſelf 
with all his beams would have been foiled to 


| ſet them in a flame: The honeſt gentleman 


had taken the precaution of opening all the 
windows, in ſpite of which no atom of ſmoke 
paſfed up the chimney, but came curling into 
the room in columns as thick, as if a hecatomb 


| had been offering to the ſhrine of Delphi ; in- 


deed this was not much to be wondered at, 
for I ſoon diſcovered that a board had been 
fixed acroſs the flue of thegghioney, which Sir 
Theodore in his attention We bellows had 
negle&ed to obſerve: I was again the unhap- 
py cauſe of that poor gentleman's unmerited 
rebuke, and 1n terms much ſeverer than be- 
fore; it was to no- purpoſe he attempted to 


bring Suſan the houſe-maid in for ſqme ſhare 


of the blame; his plea was diſallowed ; and 
though I muſt own 1t was not the moſt manly 


defence in the world, yet, conſidering the 


unhappy 
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F unhappy culprit as the ſon of a taylor, I 
thought it not entirely inadmiſſible, 


a caſt of the Belvidere Apollo on a pedeſtal 
in a niche at the upper end of the room ; but, 
if we were to judge by the climate, this cham- 
ber muſt have derived its name trom Apollo, 
by the rule of /ucus a noi /ucendo : As ſoon as 
we were ſeated, and Lady Thimble had in 
ſome degree compoſed her ſpirits, ſhe began to 
tell me, that the treat ſhe had to give me was 
the rehearſal of part of an epic poem, writ- 
ten by a young lady of ſeventeen, who was a 
miracle of genius, and whoſe talents for com- 


[written a treatiſe on female education, whilſt 
ſhe was at the boarding-{chool, which all the 


of ſuch an early age. There was no eſcape; 
for Calliope herſelf now entered the room, and 
dinner was put back a full hour for the luxury 
of hearing a canto of a boardingwſchool girl's 
epic poem read by herſelf in the preſence of 
FApollo. The Scottiſh philoſopher had pru- 
dently kept his poſt by the parlour fire, and 
” l alone was ſingled out as the victim; Sir 

Reodore and by father-in-law being conſi- 
A dered 
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world allowed to be a wonderful work for one 


When the ſmoke cleared up I diſcovered : 


poſition were ſo extraordinary, that ſhe had + 
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dered only as expletives to fill up the audience. 
Calliope was enthroned in a chair at the pe- 
deſtal of Apollo, whilſt Lady Thimble and I 
took our ſeats oppoſite to the reader. 

I was now to undergo an explanation of 
the ſubje&t matter of this poem , this was un- 
dertaken and performed by Lady Thimble, 
whilſt the young poeteſs was adjuſting her 
manuſcript : The ſubje& was allegorical ; the 
title was The Triumph of Reaſon, who was the 
hero of the piece; the inferior characters were 
the human paſſions perſonified ; each paſſion 
occupied a' canto, and the lady had already 
diſpatched-a long lift ; if I rightly remember 
we were to hear the fourteenth canto ; tn thir- 
teen actions the hero Reaſon had been victo- 
rious, but it was exceedingly doubtful how he 
would come off in this, for the antagoniſt he 
had to deal with was no leſs a perſonage than 
almighty Love himſelf: The metre was heroic, 
and many of the thoughts diſplayed a juvenile 
fancy and wild originality ; the aftion was not 
| altogether unintereſting, nor il|l-managed, and 
. victory for a while was held in fuſpence by a 
wound the hero received from an arrow ſome- 
where in the region of they heart ; for this 
wound he could obtain no cure, till an ancient 


% 
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F phyſician, after many experiments for his relief, 
HS cut out the part affefted with his /cy/4e : Upon 
W the whole the poem was ſuch, that had it not 
WE becn allegorical, and had not I been cold and 
WE hungry, 1 could have found much to com- - 
WE mend and ſome things to admire, even tho' 
W the poeteſs had been twice as old and not half 
WE {o handſome, for Calliope was extremely pret- 
B ty, and I could plainly diſcover that nature 
WS meant her to be moſt amiable and modeſt, if 
WT flattery and falſe education would have ſuffer- 
= cd her good deſigns to have taken place; I 
Ws therefore looked upon her with pity, as I do 
WT on all ſpoilt children; and when her reading 
We was concluded, did not beſtow all that praiſe, 
= which, if I had conſulted my own gratification 
W more than her good,-I certainly ſhould have 
We beſtowed ; the only occaſion, on which I think 
We it 2 point of conſcience to practiſe the philo- 
We ſophy of :he Dampers. 
At length dinner was announced, and being 
a part of Lady Thimble's domeſtic c:conomy, 
which ſhe had put out of her own hands, as 
ſhe informed us, and in which F ſuſpe& the 
athletic philoſopher had ſomething to fay, it 
was plentifully ſerved. Sir Theodore and -my 
friend 
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friend the merchant plied him pretty briſkly WW 
with the bottle ; but as a ſtately firſt-rate ſhip Wi 
does not condeſcend to open her ports to the y 
| Petty cruiſers that preſume to hail her, in like 
| manner this gigantic genius kept the oracle Wa 
within him muzzled, nor condeſcended once 
to draw the tompion of his lips, till it happen- 
ed in the courſe of many topics, that Lady 
Thimble, ſpeaking of the talents of Calliope, 
obſerved that miracles were not ceaſed : How 
ſhould that thing be ſaid to ceaſe, replied the 
oracle, which never had exiſtence ?® The ſpring 
was now touched, that put this yaſt machine 
in motion, and, taking infidelity in miracles 
for his text, he carried us, in the courſe of a Ml 
long uninterrupted harangue, through a ſeries 
of learned deduCtions, to what appeared his 
grand defideratum, viz. an abſolute refutation 
of the miracles of Chrift by proofs logical and 
hiftorical. Whilſt this diſcourſe was going '6n, 
I was curious to obſerve the different effects it 
| had on the company : Lady Thimble received 
it with evident marks of triumph, ſo that I 
could plainly ſee all was goſpel with her, and 
the only goſpel ſhe had faith in : Sir Theodore 
wiſely fell aſleep; the merchant was in his 
compting-houſe— 
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_ * & His mind was tofling on the ocean: 
«© There, where his argoſies with portly fail, 
« Like Seigniors and rich Burghers on the flood, 
« Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
« Did oVerpeer the petty traffickers ——" 


j W But all this while the young anſcttled thoughts 
ME of Calliope were viſibly wavering, ſometimes 
borne away by the ip/e dixit of the philoſopher 
and the. echo of Lady Thimble's plaudits ; 
ſometimes catching hold of Hope, and hang- 
ing to the anchor of her ſalvation, Faith ; at 
I other times without reſiſtance carried down 
= the tide of declamation, which rolled rapidly 
0 2long in provincial diale&, like a torrent from 
his native Highland craggs, rough and noily ; 
WE 1 ſaw her ſtruggles with infinite concern ; the 
WE ſavage ſaw them alſo, but with triumph, and, 

| turning his diſcourſe upon the breach he had 
made in her belief, preſſed the advantage he 
had gained. with deviliſh addreſs; in ſhort a 
new antagoniſt had ſtarted up, more formi- 


WW dable to Reaſon. than all the fourteen, from 


= whoſe attack ſhe had brought her hero off 
We with victory; and that champion, which had 
Wy reliſted the arrows of all-powerful Love, was 
= likely now to fall a victim to the peſtilential 
breath of Infidelity, In this dilemma I was 

doubtful 
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doubtful how to a&; I did not decline the 
combat becauſe I dreaded the ſtrength of this 
Goliah of the Philiſtines, for I knew the wea- 
| Pons might be confided in, which the great 
Captain of ſalvation had put into my hands ; 
but I diſdained to plead before a prejudiced 
tribunal, in which the miſtreſs of the manſion 
| fat as judge; and as ſleep had ſecured one of 
the company out of harm's way, and another 
was upon an excurſion from which I did not 
wiſh to bring him home, there remained only 
Calliope, and I determined within myſelf to 
take occaſion of diſcourſing with her apart, 
before I left the houſe next morning. 


| No. VI. i 


1 HAD reſolved to have ſome converſation 
with Calliope after ' the athletic philoſo- 

| pher s harangue againſt the evidences of the 
Chriſtian religion : I was at the pains of put- 
ting my thoughts together in writing, before I 
went to bed, for I judged it beſt to give them 
to Calliope in ſuch a form, as ſhe might here- 
after at any time refer to and examune. | 
| TI had 
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I had the ſatisfaQtion of an hour's conver- 
fation. with that young lady next morning, 
before the family had afſembled for breakfaſt : 
I could obſerve that ſomething dwelt upon her 
mind, and demanding of her if I was not right 
in my. conjecture, ſhe anſwered me at once to 
the point without hefitation—* I confeſs to 
« you,” - ſays ſhe, © that the diſcourſe which 
« Dr. Mac-Infidel yeſterday held, has made 
* me thoroughly unhappy ; things, which are 
« above reaſon, I can readily-ſuppoſe are myſte- 
« ries, which I ought to admit as matter of 
* faith 1n religion; but things contrary to rea- 
«* ſon, and fa&ts which hiſtory confutes, how am 
« I to believe ? What am I to do in this caſe? 
« Have you any thing to oppoſe to his argu4 
*« ment? If you have, I ſhould be happy to 


x | * hear it; if you have not, I pray you let us 


= © talk no more upon the ſubject.” —I thengave 
= the paper into her hand, which I had pre- 
= pared, and explaining to her the reaſons I had 
tor not taking up the diſpute before our com- 
pany yeſterday, deſired her to give my paper 


| a ferious reading ; if there was any thing in it, 


that laid out of the courſe of her ſtudies, I 
| would gladly do my beſt to expound it, and 
would ſhew. her the authorities to. which it _ 
referred : 
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referred : She received my paper with thetbeſt 
grace 1n the world, and promiſed me that ſhe 
would conſider it with all the attention ſhe 
was miſtreſs of. 

In our further diſcourſe it chanced, that [ 
let drop ſome expreflions in commendation of 
her underſtanding and talents, upon which I 
obſerved ſhe gave me a very expreſſive look, 
and when I would have ſpoken of her poem, 
ſhe ſhook her head, and, haſtily interrupting 
me, defired I would ſpare her on that ſubject; 
ſhe did not wiſh to be any more flattered in a 
folly ſhe had too much cauſe to repent of ; 
ſhe had burnt the odious poem I was ſpeaking 
_ of, and, burſting ſuddenly into a flood of tears, 
proteſted ſhe would never be guilty of writing 
another line of poetry, while ſhe lived. 

.. No words of mine can paint the look and 
action, which accompanied theſe expreſſions ; 
auch leſs can I deſcribe the ſtroke of pity and 
ſurprize, which her emotion gave me. . It was 
- evident ſhe alluded to ſomething that had oc- 
curred ſince the reading of the poem; I re- 
| colle&ed ſhe was abſent all the latter part of 
the evening, and I felt an irrefiſtible propenſity 
to enquire into the cauſe of her affliction, tho' 
the ſhortneſs of our acquaintance gave me no 


right | 


/ 
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right to be inquiſitive ; fhe ſaw my difficulty, 
for her intuition 1s very great ; after a ſhort 
recolle&tion, which I did not attempt: to in- 
terrupt—* I know not how 1t 1s,” fays ſhe, 
« but ſomething tells me I am ſpeaking to a 
8 < friend.” ——Here ſhe pauſed, as doubting 
whether ſhe ought to proceed or not, and 
fixed her eyes upon the floor in evident em- 
barrafiment ; it will readily be ſuppoſed 1 
ſeized the opportunity to induce her to con- 
fide in me, if there was any ſervice I could 
render towards alleviating the diſtreſs ſhe was 
evidently ſuffering—* I have no right to trou- 
«* ble you,” ſays ſhe, © but that fatal argu- 
* ment I heard laſt night has fo weakened the 
* reſource, to which my mind in all afflictions 
* would elſe have naturally applied, that I 
« really know not how to ſupport myſelf, nor 
* where to look for comfort, but by throwing 
8 © myſelf upon your friendſhip for advice, as 
* the moſt unhappy of all beings. You muſt 
* know I have the honour to be the daughter 
* of that gallant ſea officer Captain — 
Here ſhe named an officer, who will be ever 
dear to his country, ever deplored by it, and 
whoſe friendſhip is at onee the joy and the 
atlliCtion of my life. I ſtarted from my ſeat ; 
| d | the 


 « ladies, as they would be thought, put me 
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the ſtroke I felt, when ſhe pronounced a name 
ſo rooted in my heart, was like the ſhock of 
eleQricity ; I claſped her hands in mine, and 
preſſing them exclaimed—* You have a father 

—here I ſtopt—the recolle&ion checked me | 
| from proceeding—for it was falſe.—* No, no, 
* my child,” I ſaid, © you have no father ! nor 
© had he a friend, who can replace your loſs ; 
* however, pray proceed.'—< Implicitly,” re- 
plied Calliope, (for by that name I ſtill muſt 
| beg to call her, though that and poetry are 
both renounced for ever.) © As you are the 
*« friend of my father, you muſt know that he 
« Joſt my mother, when I was an infant ; two 
« years are now paſſed ſince he periſhed ; a 
«© miſerable period 1t- has been to me; I am 
<« now under the protection of a diſtant rela- 
_ © tion, who 1s an intimate of the lady of this 
« houſe, and one whoſe ruinous flattery jointly 
« with Lady Thimble's, has conſpired to turn 
« my wretched head, and blaſt the only hope 
« of happineſs I had in life : Theſe learned 


« upon ſtudies I was never fitted to, gave me 
« this filly name Calliope, and never ceaſed 
_ © inflaming my vanity, till they perſuaded me 


© Thad a talent for wy: In this they were 
| : « affiſted 


« afiſted by Mac-Infidel; who lives in great 


* of a learned tman, (for that he ſurely is,) in- 
* toxicated me with ſelf- -op1nion, and the gra- 
* vity of his character COMPIESISa the tolly 
W< and deſtruction. of mine.” *©* What do I 


* tion of your character ?*— Have patience,” 

= replied ; © when I diſcloſe- the ſorrows of 
* my heart, you will own that my deſtrudtion 
© 15 compleat.” —Melancholy as theſe words 
ere, the deduCtion notwithſtanding that I 
Irew from them was a' relief, compared to what 
it firſt I apprehended. — Alas! Sir,” refumed 


© amiable, the moſt beloved of men : He was 
Fw father's darling, and from a boy was edu- 
cated by him in the profeſſion of the ſea ; he 
F- ſhared every ſervice with my father except 


; happily was loſt ; Providence, that ordained 
R the death of the one, has in the ſame period * 
E enriched the other; he is lately returned from: | 


confined to: the port he arrived in, ſo'that *' 


land : Here is the firſt letter he wrote to me 
from Plymouth ; read it, I beſeech you, and * 
Vor, L on D Rr1 *« then. 
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© intimacy with Lady Thimble ; the adulation_ 


© hear,” ſaid I, interrupting her, * the deſtruc-_ 


OPT, «T have loſt the affeCtions of the moſt 


the laſt fatal one, in which, your friend un- | 


the Welt Indies, and by his duty has been ' 


we have not met 'fince” his return to Eng- 
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 « then compare it with the fatal one I receiy- 
<« ed laſt night.” Calliope put a letter into my 
hands, and I read as follows.— 

__< My DEAREsT NAXCY | 

_. © I have this inſtant brought my frigate to 
« an anchor, and ſeize the firſt moment, that 
* my duty permats, to tell the lovelieſt of her 
« ſex, that I have luckily come acroſs a prize, 
« that makes a man of me for life : A man 
« did I ſay? Yes, and the happieſt of men, if 

< my dear girl 1s {till true, and will conſent to 
_-* ſhare the fortune of her faithful Henry. 
« ] cannot leave Plymouth this fortnight, 
- « therefore pray write to me under cover to 
6 Wt friend the Admiral. Yours ever, 

«© Htxnmy ConsTaAnrT.” 

; | When I had returned ' this letter to Cal- 
liope, ſhe reſumed her narrative in the follow- 
ing words: * The joy this letter gave me ſet 
« my ſpirits in fuch a flow, that in the habit } 
'« wwas of writing verſes, I could not bring my 
* thoughts to run in humble proſe, but giving 
« the reins to my fancy filled at leaſt fix fides 
« with rhapſodies in verſe ; and not Content 
« with this, and fooliſhly concerving that my 
«6 poem would appear at leaſt as charming to 
« Henry, as the flattery of my own ſex had 


6 "POO? me it was to them, 1 apt a 
«fir 
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W- fair copy and ſent it to him in a packet by 
WE the ftage-coach : The next return of the poſt 
brought me this fatal dren I received laſt 
night.” | HD 
© MADAM, 
« Though there cannot be in this world a 
' taſk fo painful to me, as what I am now 
about to perfortn, yet I think it an indif- © 
penſible point of honour to inform my late 
moſt lovely and beloved Nancy, that if I am | 
to ſuppoſe her the author of that enormous 
bundle of verſes I have received from her 
W hand, it is the laſt favour that hand muſt 
W beltow upon her unhappy Henry. 

W © My cducation you know ; for it was 
W formed under your moſt excellent father ; 
WI ſerved with him from a child, and he 
Wtaught me, not indeed the knack of making 
erſes, but what I hope has been asaſeful to 
y country, the duties of an officer. Being 
is daughter, I had flattered myſelf you 
ould not like. me the leſs for following his 
profeſſion, or for being trained to it under 
is mſtru&ion. But lis | Nancy, all theſe 
opes are gone. My ignorance would only 
grace you, and your wit would make me 
ontemptible ; ſince you'are tutned poeteſs, 
_ cn my locety be agreeable ? If thoſe 
GN, verles 


ad 


 « the concerns of a family ? No, no ; may 
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« yerſes you have ſent me are-all of your own 
* making, you mult have done little elſe ſince 
< we parted, and if ſuch are to be your ſtudies 
«and occupations, what 15 to become of all 
* the comforts of a huſband ?. How are you 
<« to fulfil:the duties of a mother, or manage 


<« heaven defend me from a learned wife 
«* am too proud to be the butt of my own 
« table; too accuſtomed to command, to be 
« eaſily induced to obey; let me ever live a 
« fingle man, or let the wite I chuſe, be mo- 
« det; unpretending, ſimple, natural in 43 
« manners, plain in her underſtanding ; le 
« her be true as the compaſs I fail by, = 
« (pardon the coarſeneſs of the alluſion) obe- 
<« dient to the helm as the ſhip I ſteer ; then, 
« Nancy, I will ſtand by my wife, as I will 
« by my ſhip, to the lateſt moment 1 have 
« to breathe. For God's fake what have wo- 
<« men to do with learning ? But if they wil 
' « ſtep out. of their. own profeſſion and write 
© verſes, do not let them ſtep into ours to 
'* chuſe huſbands ; we ſhall Prone't coarſe mel: 
* mates to the muſes. 
— underſtand {0 much of your Mw 
<epiſtle, as to perceive that you are in the 1a 
« muly of Sir Theodore and Lady Thimblc WM 
y « Thic'ſ 


- 
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« Three days of ſuch ſociety would make 
« me foriwear matrimony for ever : To the 
« daughter of my friend I muſt for ever ſpeak 
« and ac as a friend ; ſuffer me then to aſk it 
« any man in his ſenſes will chuſe a wife from 
« ſuch a ſchool ? Oh grief to think ! that one 


WH © fo natural, fo fincere and unattected as was _ 


| WY © my Nancy, could be the companion of ſuch 
n WJ < an ugly petticoated pedant as Lady Thim- 
« ble, ſuch a tame hen-pecked ſon of a taylor 
« 25 Sir Theodore ! o 

« As for the volume of verſes you have ſent 
« me, I dare fay it 1s all very fine, but I 
«* really do not comprehend three lines of itz 
* the battles you deſcribe are what I never 
* ſaw by ſea or land, and the people who fight 
* them ſuch as I have never been accuſtomed 
* to ſerve-'with ; one gentleman I perceive 
* there 15s, who combats ſtoutly againſt Love z 
* it 1s a good moral, and I thank you for it; - 

* coit what it may, I will do my beſt to 1ml- 
* tate your hero. Farewell. 


* L muſt be only your moſt faithful friend, 
a. HanRy. ConSraxt,” 


4 
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No. VII. 
ors ALLIOPE has favoured me with the fol 
lowing letter ; 1t 15 dated from the. houſe of 
a worthy clergyman, a friend of her father J 
who with an exemplary wife lives upon a ſmall 
_ - country vicarage in primitive ſimplicity, where 

_ that aflifted young lady took thelter. 

5 RT 

« AFTER you left me at Lady Thimble s, 
« ſeized the firſt moment, that the anguiſh of i 
_ < my mind permitted meto make uſe of, to put M 
* myſelfin readineſs for taking my final leave of iſ 
. < that family, and, according to the plan we had 
 * concerted, carne without delay.to this place, Wi 
< where, if any thing could have-given abſolute 
« peace to my mind, the conſolation of theſc 
« excellent people, and the ſerenity of the i 
« ſcene muſt have done it. As it was, I felt 
© my afflictions lighten,-my ſelf-reproach be- 
« came leſs bitter, and, whilſt the vanity, which 
« flattery had inſpired me with, has been cured 
« by their admonitions, the doubts that in- 
& fidelity had raiſed have been totally removed 
* and truth made clear to my eternal comfort 
« and conviction. Had it not been for this, | 


* ſhould have been im up to deſpair; for as 
*L kcard 
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« ] heard no more from Captain Conſtant, I 
« was Convinced he had renounced me for 
« eyer; in the mean time I wrote many let- 
« ters, but ſent none to him; ſome of theſe» 
« ]etters were written in a high tone, moſt of 
« them. in an humble one, and in one I gave a 
« looſe to paſſion and deſpair in expreſſions 
« little ſhort of phrenſy ; all theſe I conftantly 
« deſtroyed, for as I had not the heart to 
« write angrily to him, fo I dreaded to appear 
&« mean in his eyes, if I was too plaintive; nay | 
« | was not ſure, fince his fortune had become 
« ſo ſuperior to mine, but I might lay myſelf 
* open to a charge of the moſt ny | 
* nature: -* 
« Thus my time paſſed, till yeſiveday morn- 
« ing, upon obſerving the houſe in-one of thoſe 
* buſtles, which the expeCtation of a viſiter 
«* creates in ſmall families, F found my good 
* hoſteſs deeply engaged with her paſtry, and 
* having myſelf become a confiderable adept 
* in the art under her tuition, I was putting 
* my{elf in- order to affift her in her prepara- 
WT © tions, when turning to me with a ſmile, 
W © which ſeemed to ſpring from joy as well as 
* benevolence—Come, my dear child, ſays ſhe, 
* 1 have been at work this hour ; and if you ha@ 
Hd io oy  & known 
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* Known it was to entertain a friend of your 
* father's, I am perſuaded you would not have 
* /et me been fo long beforehand with you. —| 
* a{ſxed her who it was ſhe expeted—No mat- 
 zer, ſhe replied, /a// 70 your work, and do your 
« beft, like a good girl, for your miſireſs's credit az 
* well as your own.—The ſignificant look, 
«* with which ſhe accompanied theſe words, 
« ſet my heart into ſuch a flutter, that my 
« hands no longer obeyed me in the taſk 1 
* undertook, till kaving fſpilt the milk, over- 
« thrown the eggs, and put every thing into 
_ « the ſame confuſion with myſelf, I burſt into 

« a flood of tears, which ended in a ſtrong hy- 
. * ſteric fit. My ſcreams brought the good 

* man of the houſe and every body 1n 1t to 
* my aſſiſtance ; but judge of my condition 
« betwixt joy, aſtoniſhment, and terror, when 
* the figure of my beloved Conſtant preſented 
_ © itſelf to my eyes; My God ! he exclaimed, 
* Ind ſtarted back aghaſt, then ſprung to my 


* aſſiſtance, and, claſping me in his arms, lifted | 


* me at once from the floor and ran with me 
«-jnto the parlour, where there was a couch 
* —My life | my foul !|—was all he could fay, 
« for he was like -a man beſide himſelf with 


« ge ad agony, tul I recovered; this was at 
| +66 laſt 
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WW lk cffe&ted by a regen relief of tears, and 
W-- then I found myſelf alone with my beloved: 
W- Henry, my head reclined upon his neck, and 
W- him ſupporting my whole-weight in his arms, 
W- whilſt he knelt on one knee at my feet ; no 
W- loner had T recollefted myſelf, than the 
W< blood, that had been driven from my cheeks 
*« during my fit, ruſhed back again with vio- 
« lence and covered me with bluſhes. Henry's 
* tranſports now became as vehement as his 
* terrors had been, and loofing his hold of me_ 
«© fora moment, whilſt he fixed his eyes upon 
« mc with an ardour, that confounded. me fo 
* as almoſt to deprive me of ſpeech or motion, 
* he again caught me in his arms, and preſſing 
« me- caperly to his breaſt, almoſt ſmothered 
* me with careſſes. He then_quitted me al- 
* together, and throwing himſelf on his Knecs 
* at my feet, entreated me to forgive him, if 
« he had offended me ;. he had been diftr ated 
between joy and terror, and. ſcarce knew 
* what he had done ; he proceeded tO account 
WW for the motives of his conduct towards me,. 
E both when he wrote the letter to me from 
F* Plymouth, and for every moment of his. 
* time ſince :.' That he had ſet off for London 
the very day he' wrote, had ſought you out, 
D 5 US . * 66 and 
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«* and converſed fully with you upon the 
« effe&ts his letter had produced ; that, hear- 
*« ing I was come to. this place, he: would 
« have followed me with an immediate expla- 
* nation, if you had not prevailed with him to 
* the cantrary (for which advice I cannot now 
_ * find in my heart to condemn. you), that how- 
« ever he had placed himſelf within two miles 
« of me in_ a neighbouring village, where hc 
* had daily intercourſe with the worthy Vicar, 
«* who gave him puncual intelligence of the 
* ſtate of my nund and the. total revolu- 
« tion effected in it;. that what he ſuffered 
« during this ſtate of trial and. ſuſpenſe no 
* words of his- could paint, but the. accounts 
« he received of me from this good man, and 


* the benefits he knew T was gaining by his 


* counſel and converſation, kept him from 


_« diſcovering himſelf, tyll he had permiſſion | h 


_ « for ſo doing ; that he threw himſelf upon my 


« candor and good ſenſe for juſtification in the i 
© honeſt artifice he had, made. uſe of, and non Wi 


« that I added to my good qualities thoſe reli: 


| 
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: 
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« pious and domeſtic virtues, which the ſocicty i 
« of unbelieving. pedants had obſcured, but 


* not extinguiſhed, he hoped there was n9 
* further bar 1 in_ the way of our mutual hapy 
| ; | « pinebj 
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« pineſs ; but that I would condeſcend to ac-- 
« cept a man Whoſe heart and ſoul were de-- 
« yoted to me, and who had'one recommenda< 
« tion at leaſt to offer in. his own behalf, 

« which he flattered himſelf no other perſon 

<« could produce, and which he was ſure would 
« have ſome weight with me: So faying, he 

« rut a letter into- my hands, which -I had. 
* no ſooner glanced my eye upon.than- per- 

« ceiving it was the well-known hand-writing, 

* of my ever honoured and lamented father, I 
« ſunk. back upon the couch: and diflolved 

« again into tears: Even the manly heart of 

« my Henry now gave way, and: the fad re-: 
* membrance of his departed: friend melted. 
* his brave: boſom into all. the:ſoftneſs- of a 
« woman's.—Then, Sir, Oh then: indeed I 
* loved him, then: he triumphed in'my heart; 
* how dear, how noble, how almoſt divine did 
* he them appear!. his: eyes, whoſe ardent 
* raptures had affrighted me,. now,. when 'I 
< ſaw them: bathed in tears, inſpired me with 
* the pureſt paſſion, and contemplating him 
* with the. affe&tion of a ſiſter, not regarding 
* him as a lover, I caſt off all. reſerve; and. 
< tollowing the impulle- of the foul, Dearet 
* and beſt of meu ! 1 entadrmand, ſunk 1nto, his. 


* arms, 


5 "0 _ * Thus. 
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"= OR Thus; Sir, you have the full and unre- 
« ſerved account, to which your friendſhip is 
< entitled ; ſtill there remains one act of kind- 
< neſs in your power to ſhew me, and which 
£ my Henry jointly with myſelt ſolicits, which 
« 1s, that you would ſtand in the place of 
« your deceaſed friend upon our marrizge, and 
* complete the kind part you have taken in 
« my welfare, by joining my hand with that 

«© of the moſt deſerving man on carth. . 

'< T had almoſt forgot to mention to you a 
« circumſtance, that paſſed as we were fitting 
« at table after dinner, and by which our good 
« friend the Vicar undeſignedly threw me into 
< a confuſion, that was exceedingly diirefling, 
* by repeating ſome verſes from Pope's Eflay 
* on Man, in which he applied to me to help 
« him out in his quotation : I certainly re- 
«* membered the paſſage, and could have ſup- 
 * plied his memory with the words ; | but 
« Henry. being preſeft, and the recolle&tion of 
* what had paſſed on the ſubject of poetry 
« ruſhing on my mind, at the ſame time that 
. © T thought I ſaw him glance a fignificant 

' * Jook at me, threw me into fuch embarrafſ- 
_ © ment on the ſudden, that in vain endeavour- 

5 ing to evade the ſubje&, and being prefled a 

by | « little 
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<« [jttle unſeaſonably by the Vicar, my ſpirits. 


« alſo being greatly fluttered by the events. 
« of the morning, I could no longer command 
« myſelf, but burſt into texrs, and very nar- 
« rowly eſcaped falling into a ſecond byſterie. 
« Nothing ever equalled the tenderneſs of 
« Henry on this occaſion; nay I thought I 
« could difcover that he was ſecretly pleaſed. 
« with the event, as it betrayed a conſcioul- 
<« neſs of former vanities, and ſeemed to prove 
« that I repented of them : Whatever 1inter- 
« pretation he might put upon it, full I could 
* not bring myſelf to repeat. the verſes; and 
« believe I ſhall never utter another couplet 
<« whillt I live; [ am certain I ſhall never make 
cc one. : 
« 1 incloſe you a copy of my father” $ letter 
« to Henry : And am, SiR,. 
« Your ſincere friend, 
<« and moſt obliged Rb 
TE Anng ——, 
Though the os: of which my amiable 
correſpondent has incloſed a copy, is haſtily 
written in the buſtle and hurry of ſervice, yet. - 
as 1t breathes the ſentiments of the friend, the 
father, and the hero, and as every relick. of 


2” 


{0 nes a ——— 35, 1p, my opinion. at., 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, too precious not to be preſerved, I ſhall 

take permiſſion of the reader to {ubjoin it. 
.Dear Harry, 

This perverſe weind has at laft taken ſhame at 
confining ſo many brave fellows in port, and come Wl 
about to the eaſt, ſo that we are. all in high ſpirits 
getting under weigh : The Commiſfoners yacht is 
along-ſide, and -1 drop, theſe few lines by way of 
farewel to aſſure my brave lad, that whether WE? 
- meet again, or not, you fhall not hear a bad account 

of your old fhipmate, nor with God's bleſſing of 
fits crew. LT think we: ſhall ſoon come into attion, 
and 1hat being the caſe, d'ye ſee, few words and 
fair dealing are beji between friends :. You tell 
me, if you get a prize, you mean to marry Nancy; 
that is honeſt, for the girl is cruelly in love with 
you, and IT like her the better for it ; a ſeaman's 
daughter ſhould be a jeaman's friend, aud withort 
flattery I don't believe a. braver lad ever trod a 
' plank in the king's ſervice” than yourſelf —ſo 
enough of that, you have my conſent, and with it 
all the fortune 1 have to: beſiow,, which is little 
more than my. bleſſing... 

There is one thing however I muft wwarn you bak 
which is, that the girl, though of a good nature in 
the. main, has got a romantic turn in her head and 


is terribly given to reading and making verſes aud 
; ſuck: 
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= /:c+ /and-lubbers traſh, as women and ſailors have 
= thing to do with ;, now T would not have you 
make a. fool of yourſelf, Harry, and marry a learn- 
ed wife, though fhe was of my own begetting. If 
therefore Nancy and you come to an underſtanding 
together, when my 01d carcaſe ſhall he feeding the 
fiſhes, remember it is on. this expreſs condition only, 
which I charge you on your honour to obſerve, that 
you burn her books, as I will do if ever I get at 
them, and never yoke with her till fhe has re- 
nounced theſe vagaries of peetry, which if you cure 
her of you have my free leave to make her as good 
a huſband as you can, and Gud bleſs you with her : 
ond this you will obſerve and obey as the laſt will 
and teftament of him who is 
; Yours. till death, 


LEEELERX 


P.S. Remember I tell you, Harry, this old ſhip 
is damn'd crank and leewardly ; but our wiſe- 
acres would not take her down, fo they muf 
ftand by the conſequences ; ſhe is a fine man of 

- war. at the worſt, and if ſhe comes along-fide 
.of the Monfieurs, will give their firf-rates a: 
warming. Hurrah ! we ore under ſail. 
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No. VIIL. * 
U: ox reviſing what I wrote for Calliope 


in anſiver to Dr. Mac-Infidels diſcourſe 


| againſt Chriſt's miracles, I find the argumeht 


of the great heathen philoſopher Pythagoras, 
which the adyerlaries of Chriſtianity have ſet 
up againſt the ſcriptural records of the Mecſſias, 

| that I have been tempted to enlarge upon 


. touching that extraordinary man.. 


who treat of Pythagoras, bave interſperſed in 
their accounts, makes 1t difficult to trace-out 
any conſiſtent- ſtory of his life : His biographers 
agree ſcarcely in any one fa&t or date : Por- 
phyry ſays he was born at Tyre; Jamblichus 
will have it to be at Sidon, probably as being 


hard to fix the place of his nativity, as 


Homer's, or to aſcertain the year of his birth. 
\- Jamblichus, glancing at the goſpel account of 


buſband 


fo conneQed with certain paſſages in the life 


+ what ] gave to that young lady by pretacing 
it with an account of what I find curious in 


_ the relations of the ſophiſts and biographers 


| The variety of fiftions, which the writers, 


.the more ancient city ; Joſephus ſays it is as - 


the birth of Chriſt, ſays, that when the mother 
of Pythagoras was WHO” child of him, her 
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huſband being ignorant of her pregnancy, 
brought her to the oracle at Delphi, and there 
the propheteſs told him the firſt news of his | 
wife's having conceived, and allo that the 
child,. ſhe then went with, ſhould prove the 
greateſt bleſſing to mankind ; that her huſband 
thereupon changed her name from Parthenis 
to Pythais, and, when the child was born, 
named him Pythagoras, as being foretold by 
Apollo Pythius, for ſo, fays he, the name 
ſignifies ; and adds, that there can be- no 
doubt, but that the foul of the child was one 
of Apollo's companions in heaven, and came 
down by commiſſion from him. When this 
2nd many other fables are caſt out of the ac- - 
2 count it 1s moſt probable that Pythagoras was 
Worn at Samos in the 3d ,year of Olymp. 
WXLVII. $86 years before Chriſt, being the 
Won of Mneſarchus, an engraver of ſeals, which 
Mnefarchus was deſcended from Hippaſus of 
Phlius, and his mother Pythais from Anczus, 
one of the planters of Samos. 

Nature beſtowed upon Pythagoras a form 
and perſon more than ordinarily comely ; he | 
pave early indications of a mind- ' capable of 
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i The Greeks _ now begun to | 
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great exertions, and ainbitious of excelling in _ 
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open ſchools for the public inſtruction  M 
youth ; the rudiments of ſcience were taught Ml 
in theſe ſeminaties to a degree ſufficient for 
the common purpoſes of liberal education, 


| but the laſt finiſhing for ſuch as afſpired to 


be adepts in the ſuperior learning of the times Ml 
was only to be obtained amongſt the Egyptian Ml 
and Chaldean ſages; to them was the great 
reſort of literary travellers ; from their ſource 
Greece had derived her ſyſtems of theology ii 
and natural philoſophy. The Egyptians were MW 


- 1n poſſeſſion of many ancient traditions of ; 


Mofaical origin, though diſguiſed by emblems 
and hieroglyphics, which Greece in adopting 
was never able to develope, and of which it 1 


_ probable the Egyptians themſelves had loſt the 


clue: The Greeks, ever fince - the time of 
Cecrops, had been progreſſively ereCting -4 


fabulous and idolatrous ſyſtem of theology i 


upon this foundation. The Egyptians 1n -very 
early time under certain types and ſymbols 
had ſhadowed out the attributes of the deity; 
the great events of the deluge and re-peopling 
of the earth, and theſe being received by the 


. Greeks in a literal ſenſe, generated in the end 


a. multitudinous race of deities with a thou- 
ſand. chimerical rites and ceremonies, which al- 
together 
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ie: | together formed fo puzzling a compound of 
W abſurdity, that no two thinking heathens 
agreed in the ſame creed : Still they went on 
accumulating error upon error ; every philo- 
ſopher, who returned from Egypt, 1mported 
ſome addition to the ſtock, till Olympus was 
crowded with divinities. If the heathens bad 
ever defined their religion, and” eſtabliſhed it 
upon ſyſtem, they would have deſtroyed it ; 
but whilſt every man might think for himſelf, 
and every man, who thought at all, got rid 
of his difficulties by ſuppoſing there was fome 
myſtery in the caſe, which he either did not 
WT trouble himſelf to interpret, or interpreted as 
WT be faw fit, the impoſing fabric ſtood, and, 
WW magnified through the miſts of error, appeared 
to have a dignity and ſubſtance, which upon 
= examination and {crutiny would have Va- 

_— n(hed. | 
: The .parents of Pythagoras put him firſt - 
under the tuition of Pherecydes of Syrus : 
Pherecydes did not die till Olymp. LXVI. fo 
that Diogenes Laertius muſt be flagrantly 
miſtaken in ſaying that Pythagoras ſtudied 
under this philoſopher till his death : He was 

very young when he went into Syria for this | 
Purpoſe, for he returned to Samos to his 


. parents, 
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parents, and after ſtudying ſome time under L 


Hermodamas there, fet out upon his travels 
. Into Egypt at the age of eighteen. At this 
early age he had acquired all the erudition the 
philoſophers of Greece could give him ; he 
had already viſited many cities of Syria, and 
_ performed his initiations: Jt is faid he had 
conſulted Thales in perſon, and been adviſed 
by that ſage: to proſecute his ſtudies amongſt 
the learned Egyptians ; but this is doubtful; 

it 1s altogether imprebable that he ſhould de- 
part from Samos at the age of eighteen upon 
- the patriotic motive aſcribed to him by Laer- 


tus of avoiding the growing tyranny of his. 


countryman Polycrates ; eſpectatly when the 
ſame biographer informs us, that he took lct- 
ters of recommendation from Polycrates to 
King Amaſis, defiring him to give order for 


'  Pythagoras's being inſtructed by the Egyptian 


prieſts. 

With this. letter Pythagoras repaired to 
Amaſis, and obtained af order to the prietts, 
agreeable to the requeſt of Polycrates ; with 
this he went firſt to the prieſts. of Heliopolis; 
they declined the-execution of it by referring 
- him to their brethren at Memphis, as being 
| their ſeniors in the facerdotal rank; thelc 
| _ agall 
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in cvaded the order and diſpatched him | 
Wo the Dioſpolites ; he found theſe ſages as 
little diſpoſed to compliance as the prieſts 
of Heliopolis or Memphis ; however, as the 
king's command was urgent, . they did not 
think fit abſolutely to difobey it, but took 
a method, which they thought would' anſwer 
the ſame purpole, and began by deterring and 
alarming the' inquiſitive youth by: their pre- 
paratory auſterities ; but they had no com-. 
mon, ſpirit to deal with : Pythagoras had a 
conſtitution that could endure hardſhips, and 
an ambition that nothing could daunt ; he 
Jubmitted to the ceremony of circumciſion, 
and was initiated into their facred rites, un- 
intimidated by -all the horrors, with which 
they contrived to ſet them forth. They began 
then to regard him with more benignity and 
reſpect, angd when they found - hum learning 
their language with ſurprizing rapidity,* and 
conforming to their diſcipline with the moſt 
rigid exactneſs, they looked upon him with 
ſurprize and admiration; they now refolved 
to hold nothing back from talents ſo extra- 
ordinary: and temper ſo conformable ; he learnt 
their three ſorts of letters ; they admitted him 
to their {acrifices, and diſcloſed the moſt ſecret 

rites 
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rites of their religion, myſteries never before 


imparted to any foreigner. He reſided in 
Egypt a long time, during which he read the 
books of the ancient prieſts, and in them he 
diicovered the ſources of the Grecian theology, 
and how erroneous the ſyſtem was, which they 
had derived from theſe ſources ;- he 1s ſuppoſed 
henceforth to have held the gods of the hea- 
then in contempt, and to have entertained 
ſuitable ideas of 'The One Supreme Being. 
Having perfefted himſelf in the geometry 
_ and aſtronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired 
the obſervations of infinite ages, (as Valerius 
Maxynus expreffes it) he determined upon 
exploring new and more diſtant ſcenes in 
{earch of knowledge, and from Egypt went to 
Babylon ; his recommendations from Egypt 
ſecured him a reception by the Chaldees and 
Magi; here he was a diſciple of Nazaratus 
the Aſſyrian, and we are told by Porphyry, 


that he was purified by Zabratus from all 
defilements of his former life; by what par- 


ticular modes of diſcipline this purification 
was effeted Porphyry does not explain. From 
Babylon he puſhed his travels into Perfia, and 


was inſtrufted by the Magi in their religion 


and way of living; from them he receaved 
| thoſe 
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No.8. THE OBSERVER. IY 
| thoſe rules of diet, which he afterwards pre- 
W (ribed to his diſciples, with various opinions 
W of things clean and unclean, which were 
amongſt his maxims : Theſe conform to the 
C preſent practice of the Brahmins, which may 
well be ſuppoſed to have been inviolably pre- 
E ſcrved through that ſeparated and facred Caſt 
EF from times of high antiquity; for what in- 
vention can be deviſed to ſecure the longevity 
W of any ſyſtem better than that upon which 
W the facerdotal order of Brahmins is eſtabliſh- 
W cd? By the Perſian Magi he was inſtructed 
Win many particulars of Jewiſh knowledge, 
Wchicfly their interpretations of dreams. We 
W_- Cicero's authority for this part of his 
Wtravels [de fin. 1b. v.) and Valerius Maximus 
ays the Perſian Mag! taught him a moſt com- 
plete ſyſtem of ethics ; ; that they hikewiſe in- 
Eiructed him in the motions and courſes of 
he heavenly bodies, their properties and 
fles, and the influence every ſtar reſpective- 
y 1s ſuppoſed to have. 
In the courſe of theſe travels he paſſed more 
han twenty years ; he then turned his face 
oinewards, taking the ifle of Crete in his 
=) : here and at Lacedemon he peruſed their 
Wamous codes of laws, and having now com- - 


pleted 
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_  Pleted the great tour'of ſcience, and ſtored 
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his mind with, all the hidden treaſures of 
oriental knowledge, he preſented himſelf for 
- the firſt time to the admiring eyes of Greece 
aſflembled at the Olympic Games. 

A ſpeQtacle no doubt it was for univerſal. 
admiration and reſpect ; an underſtanding fo 
enriched and full in- its meridian vigour was 
an object, that the wifeſt of his contem- 
 Poraries might look up to with veneration 
little ſhort of idolatry. Pythagoras in this 
attitude, ſurrounded by the Grecian ſages 6n 
the 'field of the Olympic Games, whilft every 
eye was fixed with rapture and dehght upon 
one of the moſt perfe& forms in nature, be- 
' gan to pour forth the wonders of his doctrine: 
Aſtoniſhment ſeized the hearers, and almoſt 
doubting if it was-a mortal, that had been 
diſcourſing, they with one voice applauded 

| his wiſdom, and demanded by what title he 
would in future be addrefſed : Pythagoras 

| anſwered, that their ſeven ſages had taken the 
name of wiſe men or ſophiſts; for. his part 
he left them in poſſeſſion of a diſtinction 
they ſo well merited ; he wyſhed to be no 
otherwiſe remembered - or deſcribed, than as 
a Lover of Wiſdom.; his pretenſions dzd not 


99 
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Wo to the poſſeſſion of it ; and if they would _ 


W-:ll him a Philoſopher, he ſhould be contented 
With the appellation: From this time the 
ame of Philoſopher became a title of honour 
Emongſt the learned, whilſt that of Sophiſt 
: unk into univerſal contempt. 


No. IX. 


r HAVE obſerved that Pythagoras on his Tre» 
W turn from the Eaſt took the 1fland of Crete 


ult be greatly out 1n their chronology when 


Wcholars ; Lacrtins's account is more proba- 
Pp, who ſays he was one of Pythagoras's 
Wnaſters, which naturally accounts for that 


rete, as he did afterwards with Pherecydes 
n his death-bed in Syria : In this interview 
W ) thagoras no doubt gave an account to Epi- 
enides of the many marvellous things he 
ad learnt in his travels, and fo far the' diſciple 
ay be ſaid to have inffruted his maſter ; 


Y-OL., 1;- 


: n his way ; here he viſited the famous philo-. 
Wophcr Epimenides. Porphyry and Jamblichus * 


Wy make Epimenides one of Pythagoras's | 


Wi loſopher's ſeeking an interview with him in 


pimenides himſelf was no ſmall adept in 
E ES the 
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24 THE OBSERVER. Ne, 
the marvellous, and propagated a ſtory thro 
Greece of his having ſlept fifty-ſeven years iu i 
a cave, and that upon waking after his long 
repoſe he reſumed his ſearch for ſome ſheey, i; 
' which his father had ſent him upon more than |. 
half a century before ; the ſtory does not (ay 
that he found theſe ſheep, which probably 
were now become more difficult to recov 
than upon his firſt ſearch ; he returned hoy: 
ever to his father's houſe, and was rather ſur Wi 
prized upon diſcovering a new generation ini 
poſſeſſion, who thought no more of Epimeni- 
des, than they did of his- ſheep : This fleep-Wi 
ing philoſopher however filled up the gap inM 
his life pretty well, for Xenophanes ſays hi 
| lived to one hundred and fifty-ſeven years oi 
age; and the Cretans, who are -liars upon 
record, ſtretch their account to two hundred 
and ningty-nine years, modeſtly ſtopping ſhot] 
of three centuries. DeduCting therefore fifty! 
ſeven years of ſleep, during which he probably 
made no great advances in ſcience, he might 
have occaſion to go to ſchool, when he wakedf 
and, though an old man, might be a youly 
ſcholar under Pythagoras, if the credibility d 
| the above ſtory can 'once be admitted. 


From the Olympic Games Py mw 
pau 
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FT; vaired to Samos, and opened ſchool in a place 
Wc-:1cd in the time of Antipho, (who is quoted 
5 by Laertius) Pythagore Hemicyclus. Here he 
n began A practice he continued in Italy of re- 
Wiring to a cave without the town for the 
Wourpoſe of ſtudy, but in fa& the idea was, 
Wiike moſt others of his, oriental: Hermuts 
WW have it to this day, and if mortification 1s 
Wuſed to recommend religion, ſolitude may be 
Wchoſen to ſet off wiſdom. Pythagoras in. a 
Wcave, viſited in the dead of night with awful 
WErcverence and credulity, might paſs ſtories 
Wupon his hearers, which he could. not riſque in 
Wthe face of the fun and the ftreets of the 
Wcity. 

He was not however ſo far ſequeſtered Fg 
Wt he concerns of the world, as to enjoy himſelf 
Win his cave under the tyranny of Polycrates, 
Wnow more oppreſſive than at his departure for 
gypt. He thereupon reſolved to go into 
taly, and took Delos in his way ; here he - 
Wrote the verſes on the ſepulchre of Apollo, 
hich .Porphyry records : From Delos he 
paſſed to Phlius, the ancient country of his 
amily, and at Phlius Cicero informs us he | 
txpounded ſeveral points of his new philo- 
ophy to the tyrant Leo, who, being ſtruck 


E 2 &; with 
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with his dofrine, demanded of him whiff 
branch of ſcience he principally profeſſed. 
Pythagoras replied that he profefled none, bu 
was a Philoſopher : The name was new to Lei 
and he defired to be informed of its ſignificaW 
tion, and wherein philoſophers differed fron(iM 
other profeſſors of the learned ſciences : Pj. 
| thagoras anſwered, That it appeared to lin 
men were draton to different obje&s and purſuiM 
mn life, as the Greeks were to their OlympiM 
Games, ſome for glory, ſome for gain ; at the ſan! 
time, ſays he, you muft have obſerved that other 
attead without any view to either, for cur 
and amuſement only; ſo we, who are travel 
| and adventurers, as it were, from another lf: 
and another nature, come amongſt mankind, in 
different to the ordinary allurements of avarice «i 
ambition, and fludious of nothing but of the tru 
and eſſence of things : Such may be called Lovei Ne 
of Wiſdom, or in one word Philoſophers ; an, 
like the unconcerned ſpefators above deſcribe, i 
have no other intereſts to purſue, but the acquijitiu 
of knowledge and the rational enjoyments of ' f X 
contemplative mind.—In this reply he glanc* 
at his do&rine of the Metempſycoſis. 2 
In his progreſs towards Italy Pythagors : C 
went to Delply, that he might give the mol I 
| authori! 


Cd 
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F uthority to his precepts upon the. pretence of 
Wis having received them from the pricſicts 
WI heoclea. 
In Italy he eſtabliſhed himſelf for the re- 
Winder of his life, and taught there forty 
| _ rears, wanting one, 1n his colleges at Meta- 
Wontum, Heracles, and Croton, He ſtaid 
wenty years at Croton before he went to 
lctapontum ; Milo, the famous Olympic 
W:ctor, was one of his {ſcholars at the former 
Wf theſe places. The fame of his dodrines- 
Wow a prodigious reſort to his college ; no- 
: Wc ts than ſix hundred diſciples at one--time- 
Wttended his leQtures nightly :. He impoſed © 
les of preparation and a ſyſtem of diſcipline 
Wor his ſtudents, admirably contrived to in- 
Wpirc them with veneration for his perſon, and 
Wo train their minds to the exerciſes of pa- 
ience and reſpe& : He preſcribed a proba- 
1onary ſilence of five years, during which 
Wnitiation they were not once admitted to the 
Wt of their maſter, who in the mean time, 
Wc an inviſible and ſuperior ſpirit, governed 
Wm after the moſt abſolute manner by man- 
W:tes, which they never heard but through 
Wc channel of his ſubordinate agents : At 
ength they were uſhered. with. much cere-- 
+ 3 _ mony' 


/ 
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 mony into the awful preſence. Such a courk 
of c1{ciphne could not fail to prepare every 

mind, capable of undergoing it, for the mar. 

vellous ſtories, which at certain times he in- 

troduced into his leCtures touching the doc- 
trine of the Metempſycoſis, and the revelation 

of his own divinity : He ſcrupled not to tell 

them, that he was the Apollo of the Hyperbo. 

reans, and he corroborated his aflertion by ex- 

poſing to. view. his thigh compoſed of ſolid 

gold ; his food, which was of the ſimpleſt fort, 

was conveyed to him in his receſs in a man- 

ner fo ſecret, that he was not diſcovered to 

be ſubjett to the. common appetites and ne- 

ceflities of human nature; his perſon was 
molt comely and commanding, and his drels 
of ſtudied cleanlineſs and fimplicity ; he was 

always clad in milk-white garments of the 

pureſt wool; he told them his foul had 

paſſed through ſeveral antecedent forms, and i 

that it had originally received from Mercury, 
when it inhabited the body of Ethalides Wi 

(fon of that God) the privilege of migrating Wi 

after the death of one body into that of ano- Wi 

ther, with the faculty of remembering all the Wi 
ations of its preterient ſtates ; that theſe MW 

tranſmigrations were not  unmediate, but after 

- Intervals, 
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W:ntervals, in which his ſoul viſited 'the regions 


of the other woxld, and was admitted to the 
fociety of departed ſpirits ; that in virtue of 
this prerogative, It paſſed after ſome time from 
the body of Athalides into that of Euphor- 
bus, who was wounded by Menelaus at the 


I fiege of Troy, and in his perſon was confeious 


of what had occurred'in that of its predeeefior ; 
that it next appeared on earth in the perſon 
of Hermotimus, who gave proofs of his re- 
miniſcence by appealing to the ſhield ſuſpend- 
ed in the temple of Apollo by the hands of 
Menelaus ; from Hermotimus it paſſed into 
one Pyrrhus a fiſherman, retaining the like 
conſciouſneſs ;. and laſtly it had lodged itfelf, 


| where it now was, poſleſſing all the accumu- 


lated recolleCtion'of its paſt tranſmigrations. 
Daring as theſe fiftions were, ſtill they were 
credited ; for the powers of his mind were 
wonderful, and the authority he had eſtabliſh- 
ed over his hearers by ſuperior wiſdom and 
mgenious device was unbounded ; the curious 
reſearches of his ſtudy in the Eaft, and the 
paſhon ' he had there contracted for the mar- 
vellous and ſupernatural, inſpired him with 
the ambition . of paſſing himſelf upon the 
world tor ſomething above human ; he had 
E 4 _ - trained 


alſo. The idea of tranſmigration was not 


fix years after his death. 


| but he ſo well balanced fiction with truth, that 
' they could not be ſeparated at the time ; the 


both took place together ; in mathematics, 


moral, humane, and above all things pacifying 
into-his preſence, he took him ever after: into 


and men efteemed it the higheſt honour ot 


_% 
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trained on the credulity of his diſciples with 
ſuch art, that he found it would bear whatever 
he thought proper to impoſe ; he was ſenſible 
he tranſcended all men living in wiſdoin, and 
he reſolved to aſſume a ſuperiority of nature 


ftarted .by Pythagoras ; it was of eaftern ori- 
gin, but too far out of fight for any then alive 
© trace 1it to its ſource : He told his ſcholars 
he ſhould'revifit the earth in two hundred and 


Do&rineslike theſe were we to FO hoccived, 


ftrong fortified the weak fo effe&tually, that 


aſtronomy, and moral philoſophy, 'he-was an 
unrivalled maſter ; his golden verſes. deſerved 
the name: His principles - were 'temperate, 


and conciliatory : when he admitted a diſciple 
his moſt cordial' friendſhip and confidence, 
their lives to have paſſed their probation 1n the 


ſchool of Pythagoras, 4nd to. be Ervin ac- 
ceſs to his _ : 


Aﬀer 
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After he had ſtaid twenty years at Croton, 
Wc removed to Metapontum, where he had a 
Wnagnificent bouſe, which was afterwards con- © 
x erted into a temple to Ceres, and a ſchool | 


' 


WW ifited by the famous Abaris, prieft of the. 
f; Hyperborean Apollo z and his fabulous hiſto-- 
Winans give out, that having taken Abaris's ar-- 
W row, he rode upon it through the air to Tau--" 
Wrominium in one day, though diſtant from. 
Metapontum ſome days failing.. Hearing that | 
WT his aged maſter Pherecydes was dying of a 
Ws loathſome diſeaſe in Delos, he went thither,” 
WT and exerted all his art to recover him ; and,. A 
When he was dead, having buried him with all ' 
WF the ceremonies due to a father, he returned to.” 
WT italy. This inſtance of friendſhip is the laſt” 
W public ation. I find recorded in his life : The | 
manner of his death is variouſly reported,” gh 
well as the.age at which he died.; the moſt pro-- 
WT able account fixes it at eighty years ; as to 
We (ie cataſtrophe: of his death, the relation moſt- 
WT to be credited informs us, that one. Cylon of” 
Croton, a rich,. ambitious, and. diſorderly man,” 
having offered himſelf to the: college and' been. 
C rejected by Pythagoras, was ſo enraged thereby,, 
WE tat having collected a hired 'mob, he affaulted- 
| SC: the: 


hich was called the Muſeum : Here he was. 
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the houſe of Milo, when Pythagoras and hi 
diſciples were there afſembled, and burnt the 
houſe with every body in it, two or three ex- 
cepted, who narrowly eſcaped. Pythagoras, 
to whom his diſciples even in the laſt ex- 
tremity paid a filial reverence and attention, 
was ſolicited to make his eſcape ; "but not be- 
ing willing to expoſe himſelf to the people, as 
a fugitive anxious. to preſerve life, when his 
friends were on the point of periſhing, he re- 
faſted their entreaties and' was burnt to death. 
To this account I incline; but others con- 
tend, that he eſcaped from the flames, and was 
killed in purſuit ; ſome relate that he took 
refuge in the Muſes' Temple at Metapontum, 
where being kept from viCtuals forty days, he 
was ſtarved; and other hiſtorians with as little 
probability on their ſide ſay, that being pur- 
ſued into a bean-plot, he there ſtopped, be- 
eauſe he -would not paſs over prohibited 
ground, and yielded his throat to the purſuers. 
After his death his ſurviving diſciples were 
diſperſed into Greece and the neighbouring 
countries.. TRACE: 

"Thus periſhed Pythagoras, the Samian philo- 
ſopher, founder of the Italian ſchool, and the 
great luminary of the heathen world... | 


*.- 
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| bb ING in my two preceding papers beet 

at ſome pains in colleting an account of 
the life of Pythagoras, from the many various 
unconnected particulars ſcattered up and 
down in; the works of the ſophiſts and bio« 
graphers touching that extraordinary man, F 
now come to my main object, in which I de- 
W fire the reader's attention, whillt I attempt to 
: | ſhew in what manner'the heathen writers have 
& applied theſe” particulars m oppoſition to the 
life and a&tions of Chriſt ; this will betthe. ſub- 
ject of the preſent paper; in my next T-pur- 
poſe te- conclude by anſwering thoſe argu- 
ments, on which modern cavillets have ground- 
ed their reaſonings-againſt the goſpel miracles; 
2 ſubje&t to which I have been: led by Dr. 
Mac-Infidel's diſcourſe, of which ſome notice 
has been taken in. former papers; 

It has been unfortunate for Pythagoras;.that 
the writers of Jultan's time, to pay court: to 
the Emperor, ſhould have: corrupted their ac- 
=_ count of him with fo-many: fiftions and ab- 
WF {urdities ; for he. was. truly a very wonderful 
_ n: But when they undertook to. depreciate 


_ ti charafter of. Chriſt, bis doRrines: and 
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muracles, by aſcribing a&tions to Pythagoras 
equal, or, as they conceived, ſuperior to what 
Chriſt had done upon earth, they were driven 
to ftrange reſources in- deifying their philoſo- 
pher ; for in fa& the time was rather paſt for 
thoſe deluſions ; deification after death was 
the moſt that could be attempted, and even 
the Zulium Sidus held its place in the heavens 
by. a precarious tenure : At the ſame time an 
apotheofis would not ferve their purpole; it 
was neceflary to make Pythagoras a god or 
the fon of a god, and'to give him a {uper- 
natural birth from the. womb of a virgin : 
Their next buſineſs was to inveſt him with the 
power of working miracles; but here ſome 
ftubborn facts laid in their way ; he had viſit- 
ed Epimenides 1n his laſt ſickneſs without be- 
ing able-to prolong his life ; they were driven 
to: ridiculous reſources ; and, taking Abaris's 
arrow in aid, ſent their philoſopher upon 
it through the air from Metapontum to Tau- 
rominium ; becauſe Chrift had walked on the 
ſea, Pythagoras: rode through the ſkies ; be- 
_ eauſe Chriſt had been forty days faſting in the 
wilderneſs, Pythagoras was to be forty days 
without food in- the Temple of the Muſes at 
 Moapiandin; becauſe Chriſt deſcended into 
| Hades, 
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Hades, and roſe again from the dead, and ap- 
WT pcared upon earth, Pythagoras deſcended to 
= thc ſhades below, remained, there a complcat 
WT year, ſaw Homer, Hefiod, and other departed 
Wy ſpirits, returned upon earth wan and emaciat- 
= cd, and reported what he had ſeen in full af. 
W {embly of his diſciples, whilſt his mother, by 
WT his ſpecial dire&tion before his deſcent, regiſ- 
WE tered upon tablets all that paſſed, and noted 
WT the times of his temporary death and refur- 
WE rection ; to carry on the competition, he was 
WH made to allay winds, tempeſts, and earth- 
WT quakes, to cure diſeaſes, whether of mind or 
: body, and to foretel to certain fiſhermen, 
ay whom he found at work, how many fiſh they 
WE ſhould incloſe in their net-: The reader, who 
= has conſulted Porphyry and Jamblichus, will 
Wy call to mind other coincidencies. 

= With what fuperior, what inconteſtible 
We firength of evidence does the diſciple of Chriſt 
Wy mcct the diſciple of Pythagoras in this com- 
BS pariſon between their maſters! The heathen 
Wl tcacher was almoſt a miracle of erudition ; he 
traverſed the Eaſt in purſuit of ſcience, and 
collected knowledge, wherever it was to be 
Wound, with unremitting induſtry : Chriſt livet 
8 privacy and Ry educated only in the 
I _ humble 
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humble trade and occupation - of his 'parents, 
to whom he was obedient and devoted, till he 
ſet out upon the functions- of his miſſion. 
Fhe perſon of the firſt was captivating and- 
comely, not -to be approached but with awe 
and adoration, with preparatory penances-and. 
rigid initiations, with every artifice'to- ſet him. 
_ off that human wit could: deviſe ; the other 
was deſpiſed and rejefed- of men ;. the fimpleſt.” 
and the meekeſt being, that ever walked the 
earth ; converſing freely with all men, preſent- 
| ing himſelf to the poor and lowly, to-women. 

and to little children ;- in- him was #o form of 
comelineſs, that men ſhould defire.; no artifice 

or trick-'to catch applauſe or to excite ſur- 
prize : If he exerciſed his miraculous, power 1n. 
healing. the infirm, or reviving the dead, he did 
it infilence, and under wyunction. of ſecrecy, di- 
refting men to-pay their thanks.to God alone, 
and forbidding them. even to call him good: 

No. magic numbers,. nor myſtic ſymbols ob- 
 ſcured. his. doftrines,. but he delivered: the 
ſimple ſy{tem. of his pure morality in little eaſy 
anecdotes, levelled to the. capacity, and fitted 
| to the memory of the pooreſt and moſt xlite- 

rate., From ſuch he choſe his diſciples, that 
_ the wijdon of this world mught have no ſhare 


| 1n- 
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in his miniſtry, and he reſted upon the weakeſt 
agents the taſk of preaching and propagating 


the ſublimeſt religion. Gloomy enthuſiaſts 
have buried themſelves in defarts and ca- 


verns of the earth to brood in ſolitude and 
ſpend their days in penances and prayers ;. 


ambitious innovators. have been carried to the 


higheſt pitch of human greatneſs by becoming 
founders of a new religion; but Chriſt taught ; 
his diſciples neither to ſhun ſociety, nor to. 
diſturb authorities ; he told them indeed that 
they ſhould die for the faith they profeſled,, 
but it was not the death. of foldiers, but of 
martyrs, they ſhould ſuffer, and theſe pre-_ 
cepts he confirmed by his own example, being 


led like a lamb to the flaughter ; if they, who. 


profeſs his religion, were to practiſe it, Uni- - 
verſal Love and Benevolence would obtain 
upon earth. 

But of the internal evidences of Chriſt's re- 
ligion I am not now to ſpeak ; fo long as the 
diſftin&ions between good and evil exiſt, theſe 
can need no defence; if men agree in the one, 
they cannot differ or diſpute about the other. 


With regard to the goſpel account of Chriſt's 


muracles, I may beallowed in general to obſerve, 
that theſe at Sins of Porphyry and d Jamblichus | 


In. + 
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in imitationof them, warrant a fairpreſumption, 
that if theſe writers could . have diſproved the 
authority of the Evangeliſts, and controverted 
the matter of fa&t, they would not have reſorted 
to fo indeciſive and circuitous a mode of oppol- 
ing them, as this which we are now CXAMITIDS : 
Men of ſuch learning .as theſe writers, would 
not have riſqued extravagant fictions, merely to. 
keep way with a hiſtory which they had more 
immediate means of refuting : On the other 
hand, if their abſurdity ſhould lead any man to. 
ſuppoſe, that they forged theſe accounts by way 
of parody and in ridicule of the goſpels, the ac- 
counts themſelves give theſtrongeſt evidence to. 
the contrary, andit 18 clear beyond a doubt, that 
both Porphyry and Jamblichus. mean to be cre- 
dited in. their hiſtories of Pythagoras, as ſeriouſly 
as Philoſtratus does in his of Apollogius Tya-- 
neus.. | 
This will more fully appear, by referring to 
the circumſtances that occaſioned theſe huſ- 
tories to be written. 
Chriſt having performed his miracles openly 
and before ſo many witneſſes, it is not found 
= that the "matter of fact was ever queſtioned 
by any, who lived in that age : On the con- 
 trary we {ee it Was ces by his moſt 
ey 3 p vigilant 


b 


= 


vigilant enemies the Phariſees': They did not 
deny the miracle, but they aſcribed it to the aid 


ſatisfied neither themſelves nor others; if it had, 


law, and alſo by that'of the Romans) would 
have been heard of, when they were {o much to 
ſeek for crimes, wherewith to charge him on his 


ing out of the goſpels in favour of the gofpels, I 
contend: that this matter of fa& does not reſt 
ſolely on the goſpel evidence, but alſo upon col- 


lateral hiſtoric proof ; for this very argument of | 


the Phariſees, and this only, is made uſe of by 


thoſe | Jews, whom Celtus brings in arguing 
againſt"the Chriſtian religion ; and thoſe Jews 


on this very account rank Chriſt with Pytha- 
goras/; and I challenge the cavillers againſt 


thus afferted, or to produce any other argu- 


ſus, as aboye mentioned, or any other writer. 


man, and wrote in the time of Adrian or ſome- 


the 
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of the prince of the devils; ſo weak a ſubterfuge 


againſt theevidence of their own ſenſes probably 


this accuſation of ſorcery (being capital by their , 


trial : If any man ſhall obje&, that this 1s argu-. 


Chriſt's miracles either to controvert what 1s. 


ment of Jewiſh origin, except this aſcribed to ; 
the Phariſees by the goſpe}, either from Cel- 


Celſus, it is well known, was a very learned 


hs later ; this was not above fifty years after 
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the date of Chriſt's miracles. Celſus did: not 
controvert the accounts: of them, who were 
witneſſes of the miracles, nor attempt to ſhew 
any inconſiſtence or chicanery in the facts them- 
{elves; he takes up at ſecond hand the old Pha- 
riſaical argument of aſcribing them to- the 
power of the devil :: In ſhort, they were: per- 
formed, he cannot deny it ; there was no trick 
or artifice in the performance, he cannot diſ- 
cover any ; the accounts 'of them are no for- 
geries, he cannot confute thenr ;. they are re- 
cent hiſtories, and their authenticity too-noto- 
rious to be called into queſtion ; he knows not, 
how the miracles were performed, and. there- 
| fore they were done by the invocation of the 
devil ; he cannot patiently; look on and ſee that 
learning, ſo long the glory of all civilized na- 
tions, and: which he himſelf was to an'eminent 
degree pofſefied, of, now brought into-diſgrace 
by a new religion, profeſling to- be a. divine re- 
velation, and originating from amongſt the 
meaneſt and moſt odious of all: the provincial 
nations, and propagated by diſciples, who were 
as.much deſpiſed and hated by the Jews in ge- 
neral, as the Jews were by all other people. 
Unable to diſprove the account, and at. a loſs 
| how to parry it from a hearſay, or "from. what: he 
finds. 
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finds in former writers, he has no other re- 
ſource, but to. bring forward again thoſe cavil- 
ling Phariſees, and roundly to aflert in general 
terms, (which he does more than once) that 
theſe miracles are all the tricks of a ſorcerer, and 
for this he expects the world ſhould take his 
authority. 

[ have faid that Celfus adduces neither oral 
nor written authority againſt Chriſt's miracles ; 
but I am well aware it may be ſaid, (and mo- 
dern cavillers will affect to ſay it with triumph) 
that authorities are ſilent on the ſubject ; there 
are none which make mention of theſe miracles, at. 
leaſt none have come down to: our times. —lf this 
filence implies a want of collateral evidence, 
which in the opinion of our modern diſbelievers 
vitiates the authenticity of thegoſpel, how mach 
ſtronger would the argument have been in Cel- 
ſus's time than in ours !. Why does he not avail 
himſelf of it ? And why does he take ſuch pains. 
to controvert accounts of. which no. man had 
ever ſpoken either in proof or diſproof ? May it 
not be fairly preſumed, that he forbears to urge 
it from. plain conviction, that it would operate 
the contrary way to. what he wiſhed, and that 
the reaſon why contemporary writers were. 
flent, was not. becauſe they were 1gnorant of... 

Le the 


| 
| 
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| 
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mountains and feas in his paſſage out of Scy- 
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the facts, but becauſe they could not confute 
them ?. Here then we will leave the caſe for 
the preſent ; the heathen writers, contempo- 
rary with Chriſt, make no mention of his mi- 
racles ; they are intereſted to diſprove them, 
and they do not diſprove them ; modern un- 
believers think this a reaſon that theſe mira- 
cles were never performed ; Celtus writes fifty 
years after the time, never urges this filence as 


_ an argument for their non-exiſtence, but -vir- 


tually, nay expreſsly, admits Chriſt's miracles, 
by ſetting up Pythagoras' s$1n competition with 
them. 

| Neither is it Pythagoras alone he coinpares 
to Chriſt, he ſtates the performances of Ariſ- 
teas Proconneſius and Abaris alſo. Of Ariſteas 
the firſt account we have is in Herodotus, and 


| hegives it only upon hearſay : He relates that 
_ It was reported of him, that he died at Pro- 
conneſus, and appeared there ſeven years after, 

' and having written ſome verſes, diſappeared ; 


but. that two or three hundred years after he 
had appeared again at Metapontum, where by 
ſpecial dire&tion of Apollo he was worthipped 


| as a god: Of Abaris, Celſus relates, that he 


rode through the air on an arrow, paſſing over 


this 
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thia into Greece, and back again into Scy- 
thia. pi | : 

Hence it came to paſs that other heathen - 
writers, after the example of Celſus, publiſhed 
their accounts of Pythagoras and Apollonius 
Tyaneus; not ſo much for the purpoſe of giy- 
ing the hiſtories of thoſe perſons, as to ſet them 
up in oppoſition to Chriſt and his diſciples. 
Porphyry compoſed the hiſtory of Pythagoras, 
after he had written fifteen books profefſedly 
againſt the Chriſtian religion ; theſe were ſup- 
prefſed by the Chriſtian emperors who ſuc- 
ceeded Gahenus, in whoſe time Porphyry 
wrote his hiſtory of Pythagoras in the iſland 
of Sicily, whither he retired in diſguſt with 
the Emperor for his favour to the Chriſtians, 


and would have put himſelf to death with his 


own hand, if Plotinus had not prevented him. 
Gahenus ſoon died, and the ſucceeding em- 
perors being diſpoſed to perſecute the Chril- 
tians, Porphyry publiſhed his hiſtory. Jam- 
blichus publiſhed his account of Pythagoras 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian, with whom 


he was in high favour, as the letters of that *. 


Emperor ſufficiently teſtify. Hierocles alſo in 
the time of : Dioclefian publiſhed two. books 
againſt the Chriſtian religion under the title 


of Hf 
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of Philalethes, and for theſe was promoted by 
Galerius from being chief judge at Nicomedia 
to the government of Alexandria. Theſe 
books are now-loſt, but we are informed by 
Euſebius they were moſtly copied from Celſus, 
and ſet up Ariſteas, Pythagoras, and Apollonius 
Tyaneus againſt Chrift, whom he lays the Chril- 
tians, on account of his doing a few zeratya:, 
call a God, and concludes with theſe words, viz. 
That it is worth conſidering that thoſe things of 
Feſus are boaſted of Peter and Paul, and ſome 
others of the like fort, liars and illiterate and im- 
poftors; but for theſe things of Apollonins, wwe have 
Maximus and Damis a philoſopher, who lived 
with him, and Philoſtratus, men eminent for their 
learning and lovers of truth. 
| As for theſe witneſles to Philoſtratus' legend 
& Apollonius, Maximus's minutes go no far- 
ther than to two or three years of Apollonius's 
life paſſed at Agz, when he was about twenty 
_ years old ; and what he had from Damis was 
"" table-book of minutes, which a nameleſs 
man, pretending to be a relation of Damis, 
' brought to Julia the mother and wife of 
| Caracalla, and were by het given to the So- 
phiſt Philoſtratus to dreſs up 1n KAAUIROnT 


language. 
_ Such 
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Such are the authorities for the tegend of 
Philoſtratus, written above a hundred years 
after the death of Apollonius, who died a few 
weeks after the Emperor Domitian, 1a the year 
of Chriſt 96. This Apollonius was of the fect 
of Pythagpras, and the patroneſs of Philoſtra- 
tus's hiſtory was the monſter Julia, mother 
and wife to the deteſtable Caracalla. 


——  —— — —  — 
No. XI. 

1T ſeems natural to ſuppoſe that any great 
and ſignal revelation of the Divine Wall 
ſhould be authenticated to mankind by evi- 
dences proportioned to the importance of the 
communication. Chriſtians contend that in 
the purity and perfe&tion of their religion, as 
it was. taught by Chriſt, and in the muracles 
which he performed on earth whilſt he was 
teaching, full and ſufficient evidencies are 
tound of a Divine Revelation. | 
As for the religion of Chriſt it ſpeaks. for 
itſelf, the book 1s open, which contains it, and 
however it may have degenerated in practice 
through the corruption of them who profes it, 
there. ſeems no difference of opinion. in the 
world 
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world as'to the purity and: perfe&ion of its 
principles : Of theſe evidences : therefore, 
which are generally called internal, I Have no 
need to ſpeak. 
Is it not poffible to make the ſame dire 
appeal to the miracles as 'to the religion of 
Chriſt. Many centuries have revolved fince 
they have ceaſed ; nature has long lince re- 
ſumed her courſe, and retains no -traces of 
them ; their evidencies therefore are not, like 
thoſe of Chriſt's religion, internal, but hiſtori- 
cal ; it muft however be acknowledged, that 
| they are hiſtorical evidencies of the ſtrongeſt 
ſort, for the hiſtorians were eye-witnefles of 
what they relate, and their relations agree. 
It is eaſy therefore to ſee, that if the ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity is to be attacked, it is: in this 
part only the attack is to be expected. This 
has accordingly taken place in three different 
periods, and in three different modes. 
'The unbelieving Jews, contemporary with 

| Chriſt, before whoſe eyes the miracles were 
_ performed, could not diſpute their being done, 
but they attempted to'criminate the doer by 
accuſing him of a guilty communication with 
evil ſpirits, aſcribing his ſupernatural-deeds to 
the moon: of the devil. The heathens, who 
had 
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had not ocular demonſtration, but could not 
conteſt fats ſo well eftabliſhed, made their 
attack upon his miracles, by inſtancing others, 
who had done things: altogether as wonder- 
ful, viz. Pythagoras, Abaris, Apollonius, and - 
others. 

Thus the matter reſted for many ages, till 
modern cavillers within the pale of the Chriſ- 
tian church ſtruck upon a new argument for 
an attack upon Chriſt's miracles ; and this. 
argument having been woven into a late pub- . 
lication, whoſe hiſtorical merit puts' it into 
general circulation, many retailers of infidelity, 
(and Dr. Mac-Infidel amongſt the reſt,) have 
caught at it as a diſcovery of importance, and 
as they have contrived to connect it with to- 
pics of more. erudition, than the generality of 
people are furniſhed with, on whom they 
; practiſe, it has been propagated- with ſome - 


fucceſs, where it has had the advantage aka not 
\ Wl being underſtood. 


. The ftrength of this argument lies in the 
dif covery, that contemporary authorities are 
flent on the ſubje& of Chriſt's miracles : Na- 
turalifts and the authors, who record all cu- 
rious and extraordinary events of their own or 
of preceding times, make.no mention of- the 
 Vori,I, SS 4 wonderful 
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wonderful things which Chriſt is faid to have 
done in the land of Judza; in ſhort, the 
Evangeliſts are left alone in the account, and 
yet ſome things are related by them too gene- 
ral in their extent, and too wonderful in their 
nature, to have been paſſed over in filence by 
theſe authors, or in other words not to have 
had a place in their colle&ions : The elder 
Pliny and Seneca they tell us were living at 
the time of Chriſt's paſſion ; the Evangeliſts 

relate, that there was darkneſs over the face 
of the earth when Chriſl gave up the ghoſt, 
and this darkneſs was muraculous, being out of 
the courſe of nature, and incidental to the 
divinity of the perſon, who was then offering 
up his life for the redemption of mankind. 
Againſt the veracity of the goſpel account re- 
lative to this particular prodigy the attack is 
pointed ;' and they argue, that if it extended 
| over the whole earth, elder Pliny and Seneca 
with all others who were then living, mult 
have noticed it ; tf it was local to the pro- 
vince of Judza, men of their information mull 
have heard of it : Each of theſe philoſophers 
has recorded all the great phoznomena of 
nature, which his curiolity and. care could get 
thi and Pugs - in . particular has d- 


voted 
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voted an entire chapter to -eclipſes of an ex- 
traorlinary nature, yet does not mention this 
at the Paſſion : The defe&tion of light, which 
| followed-Czfar's murder was not to be com-. 
pared with what the goſpel relates of the pre- 
ternatural darkneſs at the Paſſion, and yet 
molt of the writers of that age have recorded 
the former event, whilft all are flent as to the 
latter—T herefore it did not happen... 

This I believe is a fair ſtate of the argu- 
ment, and, if there be any merit in the dif- 
covery, 1t certainly reſts with the moderns ; 
for neither Celſus, Porphyry, nor his diſciple 
Jamblichus, have ſtruck upon it, though the 
firſt-mentioned wrote againſt Chriſtianity in 
the time of Adrian, who ſucceeded to the em- 
pire eighty years after Chriſt's paſſion ; as for 
Seneca, he died about thirty years, and elder 
Pliny three and forty years after Chriſt. 

The fathers of ' the church it fees are di- - 
vided in opinion as to the darkneſs at Chriſt's 
paſſion being general to the whole earth, or 
local 'only'to- Judza. '' As the deciſion of this 
point does/not .affe& the general queſtion, the 
abettors of'ithe argument are willing to admit 
with Origen, Beza, and others, that the pro- 
digy ſhould be underſtood as local - to that 

PS. part 
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part of the world, to which- his other miracle; 
were confined, and to whoſe conviction, if it 
really happened, 1t 1s natural to ſuppoſe it 
ſhould be ſpecially addrefſed. 
Allowing this, theſe reaſoners contend that 

it muſt of neceſſity have been reported to 
Rome, and that report mult have been known 
to Seneca and elder Pliny, and, being known, 
muſt have . been recorded by one or both, 
Theſe poſitions merit examination. 
The firſt point to be taken for wanted is 
that the miracle of the three hours darkneſs 
upon the paſkon of Chriſt muſt neceſſarily 
have been reported to Rome : This report 
was either to come in the ſtate diſpatches of 
the Procurator Pilate to the court of Tiberiws, 
or from private communications : Of the pro- 
bability of the firſt caſe the reader muſt judge 
for himſelf from circumſtances; it is merely 
matter of ſpeculation : It involves a doubt at 
leaſt, whether the Procurator would not ſe 
reaſons perſonal, as well as political, againſt 
reporting to the court an event, which at belt 
tended to his own crimination, and which, if 
| he had delivered it for truth, might haye 
alarmed the jealouſy, or rouſed the reſentment | 
of his ſovereign. The idea entertained by the 
ER CT | Jews 
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Jews of deliverance from the Roman yoke by 
their expected Meſhas, was - too general tw 
have eſcaped the knowledge of their watchful 
tyrants, and it does not ſeem likely any Roman 
governor of that province would be forward to 
report any miracle, or mrracles, that had re- 
fxrence to a perſon, who having ſet up a new 
religion declared himſelf that very Meſlias, 
which the Jewiſh prophecies foretold ſhout 


this be a reaſon for the Roman Procurator in 
Judza to be filent on the ſubjeRt, it 1s no leſs 


of -the Chriſtians themſelves, if they ventured 
any ; and as for the unbelieving Jews, it 1s 
not to be expe&ted they would contribute to 
ſpread the evidences of Chriſt's divinity. 


% 


the argument under examination 15s, that this 
report, if actually made, muſt have been known 
to the philoſophet Seneca and the naturaliſt 
Pliny; and I think it may fairly be allowed, 
that an event of this ſort could not well fail of 


of Pliny, (tho' he died forty-three years af- 
ter the time) if the government in Tiberius's 
reign had been made acquainted. with it by 
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appear to extirpate the Gentile idolatry : If 


ſo for the people of Rome to reje& the reports 


The next point to be taken for granted irs 


coming to the knowledge of Seneca, and even_ 
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authority, and had taken no meaſures for ſup- 
prefling it, or any accounts publiſhed at the 
time reſpecting it ; for after all jt muſt be 
obſerved, that this event, not being found in 
Pliay's Natural Hiſtory, nor in Seneca's En- 
quiries, does not by any means decide the 
_ queſtion againſt any accounts being publiſhed, 
but leaves 1t ſtill open to conjecture, (and with 
fome reaſon) that ſuch accounts might have 
been {upprefled by the heathen Emperors. 
But waving any further diſcuſſion of this 
point, we will paſs to the third and laft poſi- 
tion; in which it 18 preſumed, that if this 
. preternatural. eclipſe at Chriſt's paſſion. was 
known to Seneca and Pliny, one or both mutt 
have recorded it in their works. | 
This 1 think 1s begging a queſtion very 
hardly to be granted ; for theſe writers muſt 
have ſtated the event, either as a-thing credi- 
| ble, or doubtful, or incredible ; they, muſt 
_ either -have grounded it upon authority, or 
reported it upon hearſay ; they muſt have ad- 
_ mitted it with its date. and! circumftances at 
_ the very crifis when it happened, and in that 
caſe what would have been the conſequence 
_ of ſuch a publication ? The Chriſtians would 
Sy have made. the Ce to. the 
2: ; | he VEE | paſhon 
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paſſion of Chriſt, and how dangerous was it 
for a heathen to admnut a fa& open to ſuch an 


interpretation ? A Roman philoſopher, giving 


a ſerious hiſtory of extraordinary and pro- 


digious events, would make his court but ill 


to a heathen perſecuting Emperor, by admit- 
ting this into the account, unleſs it was to 
confute it: Now this does not appear to have 
been in contemplation with Seneca or Pliny in 
any part of their writings ; etch of theſe au- 
thors tells us what he credits and wiſhes to be 


credited, not what he diſbelieves and wiſhes: 


to confute : The defe&tion of light at the 
time of Cwzſar's death was the creed of the 


court ; the hiſtorians, naturaliſts, and even 
| the poets, celebrated that phoenomenon, and 
it did not loſe in their relations ; but in the: 
caſe of the . darkneſs at Chriſt's death, a. 
believer in Him and his miracles draws a 
ſtronger argument for his belief from the ſilence 
of Seneca and Pliny,: than any caviller can 
urge againſt it from the ſame circumſtance : 
If we admit they knew it and yet did not re- 


cord 1t, are we not better founded.in ſuppoſ- 


Ins they were filent, becauſe they could not. 


controvert the fat, than our opponents are in 
"_ it did not paſs, becauſe they do not” 
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mention. it ? It 1s too much to require of wit- 
neſfſes,, that they ſhould depoſe to a fac, 
which 1s to convict themſelves : I muſt there- 
fore appeal to the candid reader, whether a 
philoſopher writing in the court of Nero, who 
had charged the Chriſtians with the burning 
of Rome, and was deviſing terrible and un- 
heard-of modes of torturing them upon this 
charge, who had beheaded Paul and crucified 
Peter for preaching Chriſt and the redemption 
of mankind earned by his Paſſion ; whether a 
heathen philoſopher I ſay writing at this very 
time an account of extraordinary, but what 
he delivers as true, events in nature, would 
venture upon putting into his. account a mi- 
racle, tending to confirm the divine nature 
and miſſion of that perſon, whoſe immediate 
followers were then ſuffering under the moſt 
determined perſecution ? No heathen writer 
in his ſenſes would have ventured to give ſuch 
an account. Peter and Paul declared for the 
miracle, and were martyred for their doc- 
trine z the goſpel account declared for the mi- 
.racle, and no one Roman writer controverted 
the afſertion ; this was the time for Seneca, 
for Pliny and other heathen writers to cry out 
_ the Baring OH, Do the Chri me fay 
| there 
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there was a general darkneſs when their maſter 
expired ? We appeal tf the fa againſt them ; it 


reached not us at Rome ; the light of that day was 
like the light of other days : Do they ſay it was. 


partial to Fudea only ? Be it ſo! We meet them 


on their own ground ; we appeal to the Procu- 
rator Pilate, to the noble Romans reſident in Fu- 
dea, to the ſoldiers, to the very Centurion, who 
attended his execution, to witneſs againſt this im- 
pudent attack upon men's ſenſes. Let them pretend 


that he healed the fick, cured the lame, turned 


water into Wine, or performed a thouſand other 
juggling tricks, but darkneſs over a whole pro- 
vince can be confuted by the teſtimony of a whole 
province, and to this we- appeal. —Was this 
faid ? Was this appeal made ? Strange per- 
verſion of reaſon to turn that into an argu- 


ment againſt a thing, which ſeems concluſive - 
tor it ! at leaſt no negative can come nearer | 


to concluſion, than contemporary filence in 
a caſe ſo open to confutation, had it not been 
true. 


But Seneca and elder Pliny did not ſee the 


veſpel—Let it paſs ; let us grant all that the ar- ' 


gument ſuppoles; why are we told of no con- 
tutation of this miracle by any heathen writer 

contemporary with, or poſterror to the goſpel 
| F 5; ._ account 
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account of the Paſſion ? The affertion of. a 
preternatural event, {@ generally notorious, 
muſt have been open to proof. Would Cel- 
tus haye overlooked it ? Would not Lucian 
have taken it up ? Should not we hear of its 
having been urged by Porphyry, who was ſo 
_ voluminous a controverſialiſt ? Should not we 
meet- 4t in Julian or Philoftratus ? Should we 
hear nothing, that could lead us to believe it 
was controverted by Jamblichus, or Hiero- 
cles in his books entitled Philalethes.? If 
the filence of the heathen writers is to be 
appealed to for thz purpoſe of impeaching 
_ Chriſt's muracles, let the appeal be made ; 
whilſt we confine ourſelves to the defence of 
thoſe miracles only, which are recorded in 
the Goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles, neither 
the filence of ancient, nor the eloquence of 
. modern opponents, can ſhake the reeords, on 
which we ground our faith. 


_ ———— TEAS | | _ 
No. XII. 


A* the ſame time that it is fair to ſuppoſe 
there muſt be more than ordinary merit 
wn men, who riſe to great opulence and condi» 
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tion in life from low beginnings, all the world 
muſt be ſenſible-of the danger attending ſud- 
den elevation, and how very apt a man's head 


his habits have not farmliarized him. A moun- 


walk ere& without tottering along the path, 
that winds itſelf about the craggy cliff, on 
which he has his dwelling ; whilſt the inha- 
bitant of the valley travels with affright and 
danger over the giddy paſs, and oftentimes is 


gulph beneath his feet. Such- is the fate of 
lot of ſuch people to make few' friends; 'in 
their danger there are none to gtve'* then 


them pity. 
S This is not the caſe with them, who are 


rcizn, whoſe throne 1s his inheritance, meets 


tary ereatnels ; ; but the man, who "the; 
maker of his own fortune; a&ts* on a'ftages 
. TER 7 _ where 
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is to turn, who climbs an eminence, to which 


taineer can tread firm upon a precipice and 
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precipitated from the heighth to periſh in the _ 
many, who by the revolutions of fortune are” 
raiſed to lofty ſituations : It 15 generally the 


warning, in their fall there are few to afford 


born to the dignities they enjoy ; the -ſove- 


with pity and indulgence ; pity for the cares 
in{eperable from his condition, indulgence for 
the failings and exceffes incidental to heredi- | 
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where every ſtep he takes will be obſerved 
with jealouſy ; amongſt the many thouſands, 
who are ſet to watch him, let him refle& how 
many hearts "there are, rankling with difap- 
Pointed pride, and envying him the lot, which 
mn their own conceit at leaft their merit had a 
better title to : When ſuch a.man appears, it 
' 5 the common cry—1 cannot bear that upftart, 


; —At the ſame time therefore that it muſt be 


allowed more natural to excuſe the *proud 
looks of the high, than the praud looks of the 
low, ſtill it 1s no bad caution to. beware of 
giving ealy faith to reports againſt thoſe, 
whom ſo. many unſucceſsful people are in- 
terefted to decry ; for though fortune can 
do mighty things amongſt us, and make great 
' men in this world, ſhe cannot make friends. 
| If caution be neceffary for ſuch as are only 
lookers on upon theſe ſudden changes in the 
ſcene of life, how much more wary ſhould he 
| be, who by fortune's favaur 1s the aGer in it! 
Time paſt. and preſent ſo abounds in examples 
to put him on. his guard, that if he will not 
profit by example, what hope is there that 
precept will avail ? That any man ſhould 
grow arrogant, who has once been dependant, 

xs a3 unacequntable for the folly of the thing, 
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as it is for the baſeneſs of it ; it is as if a pe- 
dagogue ſhould turn tyrant, becauſe he re- 
members to have {marted under the laſh of 
the maſter when a ſchool-boy : And yet there 
ſeems a principle in ſome natures, that in- 
clines them to this deſpicable ſpecies of re- 
venge, by which they ſacrifice all chim to 
reaſon, reputation, or rehgion. Dionyſus, 
though the cruelleſt of all tyrants, had mode- 
ration in a private ſtation and made a good 
and patient ſchoolmaſter ; he handled the 
ſceptre ike a rod, and the rod as he ſhould - 
have done a ſceptre. Are we to conclude 
from this and other inſtances, that humanity 
may be learnt, by thoſe who deſcend from 
power, but that men become tyrants by af 
cending to it ?_ | 
Is there in nature any thing ſo ridiculous as 
pride, fo ſelf-deſtructive, ſo abſurd ? The man, 
who riſes out of humble life, muſt have ſeen 
it, felt-it, and remarked its folly ; he muſt 
have been convinced that pride deprives itſelf 
of 1ts. own proper. object ; for every proud 
man, who afſumes a ſuperiority on the ſcore 
| of rank, or wealth, or titles, forfeits that bet- 
ter intereſt with mankind, which would have 
credited hum for at of a far'nobler 
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quality, than thoſe on which he grounds his 
filly arrogance : How ſtrange 1s it therefore, 
when the man, who has ſeen through the 
weakneſs of this pafſion mm others, whilſt be- 
tow them in condition, ſhould fall into the 
ſame folly, when he riſes to be their equal | 
And yet it happens every day. What is fo 
hateful to-a poor man as the purſe-proud ar- 
rogance of a rich one ? Let fortune ſhift the 
| ſcene and make the poor man rich, he runs at 
once into the vice, that he declaimed againſt 
ſo feelingly : Theſe are ſtrange contradictions 
in the human charatter. One ſhould have 
thought that Pope Sixtus V. might have 
recollefted himfelf enough to be humble, 
though Paſquin had never reminded him of 
it ; but neither he, nor Becket, nor Wolley 
had any moderation in their ſpirit, though 


profeſſing a religion, whoſe very effence is 


humility. 

In modern times the philoſopher” $ fone 
ſeems to have been foun@ by out adventures 
in the Eaſt, where beggars have become 
princes and princes have become beggars ; if 
Ben Jonſon was now living, could he have 
painted theſe upſtart voluptuaries more to 
the lite, than by the FOOWINE, # animated def- 
_— a 
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& I will have all my beds blown up, not ſtuff®d, 
% Down is too hard; and then my oval room 
& FilPd with ſuch pictures, as Tiberius took 
«& From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 
&«& But coldly imitated 
© T'll have of perfume, vapour'd *bout the room, 
i« To loſe ourſelyes in, and my baths, like pits, 
&« To fall into, from whence we will come forth, 
* And roll us dry in goſſamour and roſes— 
« My meat ſhall all come in in Indian ſhells, 
*% Diſhes of agate ſet in gold and ſtudded 
« With emeralds, ſaphirs, hyacinths, and rubies. 
« The tongues of carp, dormiſe, and camel's heels. 
« Boil'd in the fpirit of ſol and diffolv'd pearl, 
& (Apicius' diet *gainſt the epilepfie) 
« And I will eat theſe broths with ſpoons of amber, 
* Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 
«* My foot-boy fhall cat pheaſants ; I myſelf will have 
« The beards of barbels ſerv'd inſtead of fallads; 
* OiPd muſhrooms and the ſwelling un&uous pops - 
* Of a fat pregnant ſow, newly cut off, 
«4. Dreſſed with an exquiſite and poignant fvce; | 
* For which Fll fay unto'my cook, there's gold, 
*© Go forth and be a knight !--My ſhirts 
{« I'll have of taffata ſarſnet, ſoft and light 
*« As cobwebs, and for all my other raiment, 
© It ſhall be ſuch as might provoke the Perſian, 
** Were he to teach the world riot a-new. © 
** My gloves of fiſh's and bird's ſkins perfum'd 
* With gums of paradiſe and eaſtern air— 
©. 9. Anddo you think to have 7he fone with this ?— 
«4 wo, I do think to have all this with 2he fone.” 
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Theſe are ſtrong colours; and though he 


| has dipped his pencil pretty liberally into the 


pallet of the ancients, he has finely mixed the 
compoſition with tints of his own; to ſpeak 
in the ſame figure, we may ſay of this ſketch, 
that it is in the very beſt ſtile of the maſter. 

_ As I ſhould be loth however to offer none 
but inſtances of the abuſe of proſperity, I am 
happy in recolle&ing one very ſingular ex- 
ample of the contrary ſort, though I go back 
to times far diſtant from our own to fetch it, 


P1$SISTRATUS TO SOLON. 


T am neither without example in ſeizing the 
 tyranmiy, nor without claim ; foraſmuch as 1 dt 


rive from Codrus, and take no more by force, 


than I ſhould have inherited by right, if the Athe- 
nians had never violated thoſe oaths of Alley: 
ance, which in times paſt confirmed the preroga- 
tive of my anceſtors. T live here without offence 
towards. men or gods; neither tranſgrefſing your 
laws myſelf, nor permitting others ito tranſereji 
them : . Tudge therefore if the conflitution you hav? 
given to Athens is not ſafer under my adminiſtrc- 


tion, than if entruſted to. the. diſcretion of the pev- 


ple : No man ſuffers wrong under my government, 
wor py I expeft- any new contributions frm my 
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people, contenting myſelf with the tenths of their | 
produce, as by ancient uſage eftabliſhed ; and theſe 


I apply not to my own coffers, but to thoſe of the 
fate, for deſraying civil and religious expences, 
and as a proviſion for the future exigencies of 


war. Againſt you, Solon, I harbour no ill-will, 


convinced that in your oppoſition to my meaſures, 
you ated upon public, not perſonal, motives : You 
could not foreſee what uſe I was to make of pow- 


ſuade myſelf you would neither have traverſed my 


you have nothing to fear from Piſiſtratus, who 
has not the heart as you well know, to annoy 
even his enemies, much leſs /o excellent a citizen 
as Solon : Come then, if you are ſo diſpoſed, and 
be received into the number of my deareſt friends; 
but if you are reſolved againſt returning, remem- 
ber it is your own choice ; and, if Solon is loſ 
ta his country, Pifeflratus is acquitted of being 
the cauſe of it. Farewell. 


SOLON TO FLLEEN RAE SS. 


doing me any mury,. Md F4 was to return to Athens : 
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&r, and if you could have foreſeen it, I will per-_ 


interefts, nor withdrawn yourſelf from your coun--. 
try; return therefore. I conjure you, return to: 
Athens, and believe me on the word of a king 
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| Before you was a tyrant I was your friend, aud 
| am now no otherwiſe your enemy than every Athe- 
man muſt be, who is adverſe to your uſurpation. 
Il hether it is better to be governed by the will 
of one man, or by the laws of the commonwealth, 
. let every individual judge for himſelf ; if I could 
| - prefer a tyrant, certainly of all tyrants I fhould 
prefer Pififtratus. As to my returning to Athens, 
 F# do not think it for my honour, after having 
founded the conſtitution of my country upon prin- 
ciples of freedom, to come home upon motives of 
convenience, and give a ſcandal to-mankind by 
appearing to acquieſce under that tyranny, which 

. you have forcibly aſſumed, but which I, when 
voluntarily offered, thou _ proper 10 rejeft. 
Farewell. 


| Theabove letters are to be found in Diogenes 
Laertius, but the learned reader knows they 
are generally ſuppoſed interpolations of the 
ſophiſts ; it muſt be owned however they are 
characteriſtic of the writers, and, though they 
ought not to be received as faCts in hiſtory, 
may be read as a ſpeech. in Livy or Guicciar- 
dini. The following anecdotes will throw a 
ſtronger light upon the character of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and as there'! is no reaſon to queſtion their 
authenticity, 
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authenticity, they will be unanſwerable wit- 
neſſes to the point 1n queſtion. 

« At an entertainment given by Piſiſtratus 
to ſome of his intimates, -Thraippus, a man 
of violent paſſions and enflamed with wine, 
took ſome. occaſion not recorded to break out 
into the moſt virulent abuſe and infult : Pifiſ- 
tratus, who had” made no reply to his invec- 


r Wl tives, fearing that the feſtivity of his gueſts. 
- W ſhould be interrupted by the miſcondutt of 
f WW Thrafippus, who was now got up and leaving 
y WE the room, rofe from his ſeat and entreated him 
: WM to ſtay, affuring him that nothing he had faid 


ſhould be remembered to his diſadvantage-z 


and condeſcending, the brutal drunkard be- 
came more furious, and after venting all the 


s {Wiouleſt words a heated imagination could ſug- 
y Wee!t, with a violence ſhocking to decency and 
c {Whioathſome to relate, ſuddenly turned upon 


c {Wl ififtratus, as he was ſoliciting him to take 
y Wis ſeat at the table, and ſpate in his face. 
> WE pon an infult ſo intolerable the whole com- 


pany roſe as one man, and in particular Hip- 
ps and Hipparchus, fons of the tyrant, were 


- WJ ith difficulty prevented from killing him on: 
ic WM: ſpot. The interpoſition of Piſiſtratus- 
5 layed 


inſtead of being pacified by an a&t ſo gracious 
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ſaved Thrafippus, and he was ſuffered to go i 
home without any violence to- his perſon, : 
The next morning brought him to his ſenſes, Ml © 
and he appeared in the preſence of Piſiſtratus WM 
with all proper humility, expecting to receive , 
the puniſhment he merited. What muſt have 
been his ſelf-convittion and reproach, when Ml © 
he was again received with the utmoſt com- . 

 placency | Penetrated to the heart with recol- , 

| Teton of his behaviour, and the unmerited MI 
pardon . he had met with, he was proceeding = 
to execute that vengeance on himſelf, which p 


he was conſcious he deſerved, by ruſhing on 
his ſword, when Pifiſtratus again interpoſed 
and ſeizing his hand ſtopt the ſtroke z not 
_ content with this, 'he conſoled him with the 
moſt_ ſoothing expreffions, aſſured him of his 
moſt entire forgiveneſs, and having put him at 
peace with himſelf, reinſtated him in his fa- 
vour and received him again into the number 
of his intimates.” 

Though it 1s ſcarce poſſible to find an 1n- 
ſtance of good-nature in any man's charater 
ſuperior to the above, I am tempted to add 
the following anecdote not only as a corrobo- 
rating evidence, but from the pleaſure one 
naturally takes. 1n AY or relating. faCts, 
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that make ſo much to the honour of human 
nature, and which inſpire the heart with a love 
for mankind. 

« Thraſfimedes, a young Athenian, had the 
audacity to force a kiſs upon the daughter of 
Pifiſtratus, as ſhe was walking in public pro- 
ceflion at a religious ſolemnity ; tranſported 
by the violence of his paſſion, and conſidering 
that he had. already committed an unpar- 
donable offence, he ſeized her perſon, and for- 


ſea with her on his paſſage to gina ; the 
ſons of Pifiſtratus purſued and overtook him, 
bringing him in perfon before their father: 

Thrafimedes, without betraying any marks of 


prepared to meet any puniſhment Piſiſtratus 
ſhould think fit to decree ; for, having miſ- 
carried in his attempt, and loſt the obje& for 
which alone he wiſhed to live, all conſe- 
quences became indifferent ; diſappointment, 
not death, was his puniſhment; and when the 
greater evil had been ſuffered, he had little 
apprehenfion for the lefſer—Having faid this, 
he waited his ſentence ; when Piſiſtratus after 
long filence, breaking out into admiration at 
the reſolution of Thrafimedes, inftead of pu- 
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cibly conveying her on board a ſhip, put to 


© 


fear, immediately declared himſelf perfe&tly - 
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niſhing his audacity, rewarded his paſſion by 
belLowing his "daughter upon him in mar: 
riage.” 


No. XIII. 


Non jam itlud quero, contra ut me diligat illa, 
Art, quod non potis eſt, eſſe pudica velit ; 
of 'þ/e vatere opto, et tetrum hunc deponere morbun, 

(C ATULLUS,) 


I" is become a very gainful trade with our 

{mall-ware venders of literature to expoſ: 
certain pamphlets in ſhop wmdows and upon 
Falls in alleys and thorough-fares, which, i 
any police was kept up in this great” capital, 
would be put down by the civil magiſtrate a: 
Public nuifahce ; I mean Trials for Adul- 
_ tery, the publiſhers of which are not content 
with ſetting down every thing verbatim fro 
their ſhort-hand records, which the fſcrutinz- 
ing neceſſity of law draws out by pointed in- 
terrogatory, but they are aHo made to allur 
the cunofity of the paſſenger by tawdry en 
ng which the heroine of the talc F 
a8: | diſplay 
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diſplayed in effigy, and the moſt indecent 


ſcene of her amours fele&ed as an eye-trap to- 


attract the youth of both ſexes, and by de- 
bauching the morals of the rifing generation, 
keep up the ſtock in trade, and feed the mar- 
ket with freſh caſes for the Commons, and 
freſh ſupplies for the retailers of indecency. 

If the frequency of our divorces 1s thus to 
| be encouraged becauſe they make ſport for 
the lawyers, it may be wiſe to uſe no preven- 
tives againſt the plague or {mall-pox, becauſe 


principle a prudent father will breed up' his 
ſons civilians, and furniſh out- a library for his 
daughters with theſe edifying volumes, and if 


no fear of their bringing cuſtom to their bro- 
thers and driving a trade, as it 1s called, for 
their families. A convenient neſt of theſe 
trials, neatly bound and. gilt' at the backs, 
will ſerve both as elegant furniture to their 
clolets or bedchambers, and as repoſitories of 


bem ſkilful in the game. If they are afraid 
t their huſbands looking into their library, 
hey may find out a hundred devices for let- 
ering them at the back ; they may call them 
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they cut out work for the doctors. Upon this 


once they take kindly to their ſtudies, there is 


ſcience, like treatiſes on the chances to make 
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| Places, and ſpoken to at all hours without 
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— Sermons to Married Women—or T he Lives of 
the learned Ladies —The Afﬀs of the Britiſh 
Matrons— Commentaries on the Marriage At— 
Treatiſes on Polygam y—or by any other title, 
which their wit needs no prompting to de- 
vile. 
Another circumſtance of the times, which 
will greatly aid them in their ſtudies, is, that 
they have it daily and hourly in their power 
to reſort to the fountain-head for authority, 
| and conſult the very ladies themſelves, who 
are the heroines of theſe intereſting narratives, 
Theſe adepts in the art are to be ſeen in all 


hindrance of buſineſs, or knowledge of a bed- 
fellow. As theſe disfranchiſed matrons or ex- 
wives keep the beſt company, and make the 
beſt figures in all faſhionable circles, a ſcholar 
may receive inſtruction without flander, and 
proftitute .her honour without riſqueing her 
reputation z 3 a huſband muſt be a brute indeed, 
who can obje& to this ſociety, and a wife 
muſt be a fool indeed, who does not Profit by 
it ; when a new-married woman receives theſe 
_ privileged ladies in her houſe, ſhe ſees at once 
the folly of being virtuous, for- they are the 
5 merrieſt, the loudeſt, the beſt followed, and 
_ the 
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the moſt admired of all their ſex ; they never 
diſgrace their chara@ers by a puſillanimous 
repentance, they never baulk their pleaſures 
by a ſtupid reformation, but keep it up with 
ſpirit, ike felons that' die hard at the gallows, 
to the laſt moment of their lives. Moſt of 
them marry again, and are ſo much better 


than their neighbours, as they are made ho- - 


neſt women twice over ; and that reputa- 
tion muſt be more than commonly tender, 


which two coats of Frome will not keep og 


ther. | 
As a further temptation to our young wives 
not to. wait the tedious courſe of nature,. but 
to make themſelves widows of living huſbands, 
25 ſoon as they can, they will recolle&t, that 
they enſure advantages to themſelves thereby, 
which natural widows do not enjoy. ; for 11 
the firſt place they avoid a year's mourning, 
which 1s a conſideration not to be deſpiſed; 
n the next place, they have precedents for 
marrying in the firſt week of their widow- 
hood ; and as it is the general practice to 
cauſe their gallants, they certainly run no 


nique, of taking @ ſtep in the.dark, which | 


widows ſometimes have been ſuſpected to re- 
pent of ;/ thixdly, * ly eſcape all ' bickerings 
V9.1: G and 
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and jcalouſies, which diſturb the peace of fa- 
milies, by the common practice of ladies put- 
ting their ſecond huſband in mind of what 
their firſt huſband would have done, or would 
have ſaid on this or that occaſion, had he 
been alive.—T hings were not ſo in my firſt huſ- 
band"s time—Oh that my firſt huſband were liv- 
ing ! he would not ſuffer this or that thing to 
paſs, this or that man to uſe 'me after ſuch a man- 
ner—are famuliar expreſſions in the family dia- 
logues of ſecond wives in the regular order; 
whereas the Irregulars never caſt theſe taunts 
in the teeth of their ſpouſes, becauſe they 
know the anſwer is ready at hand, if they 
did. 

The Irregulars have alſo frequent orts 
nities of ſhewing their affability and fweetnels 
.of temper, upon meeting their firſt hufbands in 
public places and mixed companies ; the 
gracefu] acknowledgement of a reſpe&ful curt- 

ſy, a down-caft look of modeſt ſenſibility, or 
the pretty flutter of embarrafiment, are inct- 
\dents upon an unexpected rencontre, which a 
well-bred woman knows how to make the 
moſt of, and are ſure to draw the eyes of the 

company upon her. 
It on the ne hand a lady or on her diyorce 
"us 
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chuſes to revive her maiden titleand take poſt 
in her former rank, the law will probably give 
her back as good a title to her virgin name, as 
it found her with. She alſo has her advan- 
tages; for at the ſame time that ſhe is-free 
from the encumbrances of matrimony, ſhe 
eſcapes the odious appellation of old maid : 
Such a lady has the privilege of public places 
without. being pinned to the ſkirts of an old 
dowager, - like other miſſes ; ; ſhe can alſo in- 
dulge a natural paſſion for gaming to a greater 
length than ſpinſters dare to go; ſhe can 
make a repartee or ſmile at a double entendre, 
when a ſpinſter only bites her lips, or is. put 
to the troubleſome reſource of her fan, when 
ſhe ought to bluſh, but cannot. 

Before I turned my mind to refle& upon 
theſe and other advantages, ſo preponderating 
in favour of divorces, I uſed to wonder why 
our legiſlature was fo partial to ſuitors, and 
gave ſuch notorious encouragement and faci- 
ty to Acts of Parliament for their relief and 
accommodation ; I now ſee the good policy 
of the meaſure, and how much the eaſe of his 
majeſty” s-go0d ſubjects 1 thereby conſulted. 
lt is confeſſed there'is a ſhort monition in the 
og againſt" this pratice, but nobody 

G 2 b inſiſts. 
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infiſts upon it ; there are alſo ſome texts ſcat- 
tered up and down in holy writ to the ſame 
purport, but no well-bred preacher ever han- 
dles ſuch topics in his pulpit; and if a fine 
lady ſhould ever read- a chapter 1n the bible, 
or hear it read to her, it 1s very eaſy to ſkip 
over thoſe paſſages, and every polite perſon 
knows it 1s better to imake a breach 1n any 
thing, than in good manners to a lady. 

Our Engliſh ladies, by the frequency of their 
incontinence, and the divorces thence enſuing, 
| have not vnly furniſhed out a moſt amuſing 
library to young ſtudents of both ſexes, but 
they have effeually retrieved the characters of 
our wives from ſinking into contempt with 
foreigners, on account of their domeſtic ini: 
pidity and attachment to the dull duties of a 
family. This was once the general opinion, 
which other nations entertained of our ma- 
trons, but upon a late tour through a great 

part of the continent of Europe I found it 
was entirely reverſed, and ideas more expel: 
ſive of their ſpirit univerſally adopted. 
It may well be expected, that the influx df 
foreigners, and the out-flow of natives, which 
the preſent peace will occaſion, will not ſuffe 
the pretenſions of our ladies to loſe ground i 
a ee . thy 
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this particular: Our French neighbours are 
certainly good critics 1n gallantry, 'and they 
need not now ſtand in dread of a repulſe from 
the women of England, whatever they may 
apprehend from the men. 

Much more occurs to me on this ſubject, 
but theſe premiſes will ſerve to introduce an 
idea, which if the ſeveral ladies, who have 
ſtood trial, would club their wits to afhiſt me - 
in, might be rendered practicable, and that 1s, 
of reducing Infamy to a ſyſtem by rules and 
regulations of manners tending to the propa- 
ration and encreaſe of divorces in Great Bri- 
tain, A few looſe hints occur to me on this 
ſubje&t, but I offer them - with the utmoſt 
ſubmiſhon to better judges, ſimply as rudt- 
ments in the art ; the refinements muſt. be 
left to thoſe who are profeſſors. 

« As carly impreſſions are ſtrongeſt and moſt 
laſting, I would adviſe all mothers, who wiſh 
to train their daughters after the above ſyſtem, 
to put them in their infancy under the care of 
thoſe commodious ladies, whom we vulgarly 
call Mademoiſelles, as the beſt forcers of early 
Plants ; under whoſe tuition young ladies have 

been known to get ſo forward as to have 
Ptetty notions of flirtation at the tender age of . 
a Ltd © v6 He BE > 
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fix years ; at eight years they  can' anſwer 
queſtions in the catechiſm of gallantry ; before 
they reach their tenth ſummer, they can leer, 
ogle, talk French, write ſonnets, play with the 
footmen, and go through their exerciſe to ad- 
muiration : I would then put them to their 
{tudies, of which the annals abovementioned 
will be a principal part ; the circulating libra- 

ries will furniſh out a conſiderable catalogue, 

_ and Mademoiſelle will ſupply them with 
' French memoirs, novels, &c. &c. At the age 
of twelve it will be proper to ſend them to 
the boarding-ſchool, and there they will have 
the opportunity of-making female friendſhips 
with their ſemors in age, by which they will 
greatly edify : In the hohday ' vacations they 
will correſpond with their boarding-ſchool al- 
ſociates, and theſe letters ſhould be facred and 
inviolable, by which means they may carry on 
an intercourſe of thoughts without reſerve, 
_ and greatly improve their ſtile. 
_ « When two years have been thus em- 

ployed, they muſt be brought to London to 
be finiſhed under! the beſt maſters, moſt of 
_ which ſhould. be recommended by Mademol- 
Felle ; and in their intervals from ſtudy they 


wat be. allowed to relax their minds in tbe 
- company 
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company of their mother, by looking on' at 
the card-tables, repoſing themſclves after their 
fatigue upon ſophas, informing themſelves ot 
the intrigues of the town, quahtying them-. 
ſelves in a proper familiarity of manners by. 
calling young men. by their ſirnames, romping 
occaſionally with: the gallants of their mother, 
when ſhe 1s out of ſight, and above all things 
cultivating intimacies with their late ſchool- 
fellows, who are come out into the world. 

« When their hair is off their foreheads, it 
will be neceffary they ſhould lay out profefled- 
ly for admirers amongſt the young rakes of 
faſhion, and for this purpoſe I particularly 
recommend to them the tea-rgom at the Opera- 
houſe, where I would have them ſtay out all 
the company, and then commit themſelves to 
their gallants to. find out their coaches, who 
will be ſure to lead them through all the blind 
alleys, and- never carry them to the right door 
till the laſt, by which time the carriages of 
theſe gallants will be drove off, and then com- 
mon charity will compel them to bring the | 
obliging creatures home in theirs, | 

** All this while I would have them put 1 en- 
tire confidence in Mademoiſelle, whoſe good- 
nature will accommodate them in any little 
notes or meſſages THF may have to manage, 
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- . can make a huſband, and that huſband can 
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and whoſe opinion in dreſs will be ſo indiſ- 
penſable, - that it will be proper to take her 
out with them to all milliners ſhops, artificial- 
| flower makers, -and maſquerade warehoutes for 
advice. If the young fellows will come to 
theſe places at the ſame time, who can help 
_ It? Mademoiſelle will go down to call the 

ſervants, and ten to one if they are not gone 
to the ale- houſe, and the coach is out of the 
way, 1n ſpite of all her pains to find it. 

«* When they have made a ſtrong attach- 
ment, and conſequences are to be apprehend- 
ed, it will be time for them to think of mar- 

'riage, but on no account with the man of 
' their heart, for that would interrupt friend- 
_ ſhip; any body, who can make a ſettlement, 


make his wife her own miſtreſs, and every 
body's elſe, that ſhe pleaſes: Mademoiſelle 
becomes femme de chambre, and when her lady 
is dzſpofed for divorce, chief witneſs upon her 
trial; a piureſque ſcene is choſen for the 
ffontiſpiece, the heroine figures | in the print- 
ſhops, her fame is ſounded in the brothels, and 
her career of infamy is completed,” 
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No. XIV. 


FF any of my learned readers, {killed in the 

oriental languages, ſhall chuſe to turn over 
the thirty and three volumes of Abulfagi, the 
Arabian hiſtorian, they may find the following 
ſtory : Near one hundred leaves of the Papy- 
rus have been expended 1n the relation, but I 
have been at” the pains of compreſſing it into 
one paper. 

In the beginning of the eleventh. anions 
Abderama, the laſt deſcendant of the Sama- 
nian family, who reigned over the territory of 
Bucharia, was befieged in his capital of 'Bo- 
chara by Mamood the Great, who afterwards 
reduced all India to his command. This 
mighty conqueror, who .may be tiled the 
Alexander of the Arabian hiſtorians, made 
twelve irruptions into India, and in each ex- 
pedition ſwept away as much wealth, and 
made as great a devaſtation. of the human 
ſpecies, as Nadir Shah in his. Mamood was 
the ſon of the. uſurper SubuCtagi,. who expel-_ 
led the father of Abderama, from Samarcand, 


and reduced his empire to the poſſeſſion of Bo- | 


cars only and its dependencies. 
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but to defend his citadel to the laſt extremity: 
Diſabled by his age from active ſervice, he put 


. of the houſe of Katiba, the general of the Ca- 


for that victorious Mahommedan : Abdullah 
was the, moſt accompliſhed perſonage of his 
time, of admirable qualities and matchleſs in- 
. trepidity : In vain he challenged Mamood 
to decide the fate of Bochara by ſingle com- 


through all the Eaſt ; more rhapſodies have 
| been compoſed and chaunted in the praiſes of 
 Zarima. than even Helen gave a fithject to: 
Our language cannot reach the deſcriptions of 


| | been culled for objects to ſet in ſome compa- 
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-Such was the formidable general who 1at 
down with his forces before Bochara, and ſuch t 


the hereditary enmity of theſe inveterate oppo- 
nents; Abderama therefore had no refource 


the garriſon under command of a valiant cap- 
tain named Abdullah : This young prince was 


liph Oſman, who conquered Great Bucharia 


as 5 a >. tra a——_ a—_ —— pan, AY —_ — — 


bat ; he was alſo beloved by Zarima, daugh- 
ter of Abderama and ſole heireſs of his crown ; 
the beauty of this princeſs was celebrated 


theſe florid writers ; the whole creation has 


riſon with Zarima ; but as the fire of their 
imaginations would ſeem like phrenſy to ours, 
'T ſhall 
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I ſhall- not riſque a fall by OO them in 
their flights. 

In a furious ſally made upon the army of 
the befiegers, Abdullah at the head of the 
Bocharians had ſingled out the perſon of Ma- 
mood, and puſhed his horſe up to the breaſt 
of that on which Mamood was fighting ; the 
ſhock was furious on both fides : Abdullah 
received thepoint of-his opponent's lance in his 
ſide, and Mamood was ſtruck from his ſaddle 
to the ground by the battle-axe of Abdullah ; 
the combatants riiſhed in to cover their fallen 
general, and victory was ſnatched out of the 
graſp of the brave Bocharian, who fell back 
wounded amongſt his compamiens, and re- 
treated unpurſued into the town after a furious 
ſlaughter of the foe. _ 

Whether Mamood was diſcouraged by the 
ob{tinacy of the Bocharians, or, as ſome hiſto- 
rians infinuate, was daunted by this attack, 
which he had ſo narrowly eſcaped from, fo it 
was that he let the command of the fiege de- 
volve upon his general Kamhi, and at the head 
of a ſcouring party made incurſions into the 
country to lay it waſte with fire and {word, 
and break up the ſupplies of Bochara. 

Kamhi had ſeen the beautiful Zarima ; he 
had been in Abderama's court before Ma- 

G 6 | moud' 8 
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nicod's invaſion, and'to fee the princeſs was 
to be enamoured. No ſacrifice could be too 
great for Kamhi to obtain a prize ſo much 
above all computation in the heated fancy of 
a lover : He ſecretly imparted to Abderama 
the conditions, on which he would betray his 
truſt, and expoſe the army he commanded to 
inevitable deſtruction. 

If thele conditions Gagaaied the te mo- 
narch on the ſcore of honour, ſo did they on 
the fide of intereſt. To ſave his crown and 
city was a tempting offer, and the divided 
heart of Abderama was not more agitated as a 
monarch for the impending danger of his 
throne, than it was agonized as a man for the 
daily ſufferings of his faithful people. He ſub- 
| mitted to receive Kamhi into the town, and 
to treat with him in perſon on the ſubje& of 
his propoſal : Abdullah, from whom this was 
-to be concealed, was now recovering from his 
wound, but. incapable of {ſervice for a time; 
it was propoſed by Kamhi to exchange hol- 
tage againſt hoſtage, and Abdullah was in- 
| fkructed to meet him 1n the depth of night 
with one companion on each fide; each gene- 
| ral was to exchange armour on the ſpot, and. 

fo to paſs their reſpe&tive centinels ; and mu- 
tual ſecrecy was PO” between the parttes. 
There 
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There was no difficulty in perſuading the 
generous Abdullah to this enterprize ; Abde- 
rama giving him to underſtand, that the meet- 
ing was to adjuſt the payment of a ſum of 
money, which Kamhi was to receive for be- 
traying the army he commanded before Bo- 
chara ; the tranſa&ion was to be kept a-pro- 
found ſecret even from Zarima ; the unſuſ- 

petting Abdullah repaired to his rendezyous 
at the appointed hour without taking leave of 
the princeſs, and Kamhi with his affociate 
paſſed the city guard unqueſtioned in the 
habit of his rival. He haſted without a mo-- 
ment's loſs to the palace of the old king, and 
expounded to him the plan he had deviſed for 
ſecuring the performance of his part of the 
contra, nothing now remained for Abdera- 
ma, but to engage his daughter to make a 
ſacrifice, which, ſevere and difficult as it was, 
he thought he might depend upon her piety 
and public ſpirit for complying with. In this 
hope he immediately repaired to her chamber, 

where he found her repoſing on her couch; 
he threw himſelf at her feet in an agony of 
tears, and in the moſt fupplicating poſture 
adjured her to ariſe and fave her father, coun- 
try, and herſelf from impending deſtruction : 
Rouled 
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Rouſed from her ſleep, the beauteous Zarima 
immediately demanded the reaſon of that fo- 
lemn adjuration, and what it was that ſhe 
could do to gain thoſe glorious ends—Emy-. 
late the magnanimity of Abdullah, replied the fa- 
ther, re/jen Abdullah, as that heroic youth, to 
ſave this ſinking city from extinfion, has now 
reſigned his Zarima.—Aſtoniſhment had now 
_ deprived her of the power of utterance, and 
Abderama proceeded without interruption to 
expole to her the whole purport of his treaty 
with Kamhi, and the conditions on which 
alone Bochara might be ſaved, and Mamood's 
army betrayed into his hands. He proteſted 
to her that Abdullah had been a party to this 
treaty, that he had left the city for ever, and 
to convince her of 1t, he was ready to produce 
Kamhi in the very habit, which her lover had 
exchanged with him for the purpoſe of bring- 
ing him to an interview with her, and con- 
cluding the agreement. 
Not to dwell any longer on Abderama's ar- 
 guments, (in which was I to follow my Arabian 
author I ſhould ſwell this recital to an unrea- 
ſonable-length) 1t will ſuffice to ſay that the 
father prevailed. In the original it appears, 
as if ſome ſhare in the ſucceſs was owing to 
female 
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female pique, but as the Arabian authors are 
very ſubtle and refined in finding motives and 
in ſcrutimizing the human paſſions, I ſhould 


hope this ſuggeſtion may be imputed to the 


hiſtorian, rather than to the heroine. 


As I chuſe to paſs over many pages of my 


original 1n this place, the reader will now ſup- 
poſe that the traitorous Kamhi 1s in poſſeſſion 
of his beautiful, but reluctant, victim ; and 
that Abderama has already made a ſacrifice 


more painful, than that of Euryſtheus, of 


Agamemnon, when they unmolated their 
daughters. With the firſt dawn of the morn- 
ing Kamhi repaired to the army, and began to 
ſet on foot the proje& he had concerted with 


| Abderama ; when he had given out his orders 


for dividing and diſpoſing the troops in ſuch 
a manner, as was beſt adapted to his defign, 


he gave the ſignal agreed upon with the king 
for the fally : The whole garriſon was put in 


motion on this occaſion, and Abderama des- 


termined once more to ſhew himſelf to his 


_ army, and command 1n -perſon.. Every thing 
had been ſo prepared on the . part of Kamhi, 


that the impreſſion, which the Bocharians 
made upon the befiegers, was immediate, and 
the ſlaughter became uaiverſal : Nothing 


could 
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could have ſaved them from compleat'deſtruc- 
tion, but the unexpected appearance of Ma- 
mood and his army in this ſeaſonable moment 
for their relief ; as Mamood's troops were en- 
tirely compoſed of cavalry, he flew into a&tion 
with amazing rapidity; the fainting ſpirits of the 
ſoldiers revived at the fight of their victorious 
chief ; his well-known voice rallied their bro- 
ken ranks, and they turned upon their pur- 
ſuers with redoubled fury :- Even the guard, 
_ that had been planted upon Abdullah, now 
ran to their arms and joined the action ; the 
army of Abderama,.no longer ſupported by 
the valour and condutt of their favourite gene 
| ral, began to give way and retreat in diſorder 
to the city; 1n this inſtant Abdullah ruſhed 
from his tent, and preſented himſelf to the 
eyes of the difpirited Bocharians ; the army 
ſent up a ſhout of joy, the aged Abderama 
ſunk into his arms, covered with blood and 
expiring with his wounds ; life juſt ſerved 
him to exclaim—My ſor ! my ſon ! and then 
forſook him ; -his attendants bore hum off to 
his litter 1n the rear, whilſt Abdullah turned 
. the faces of his ſoldiers onthe foe, and preſſed 
into the a&tion, where it was hotteſt. _ 
The conflit became terrible, every inch of 
+ | ground 
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ground was obſtinately diſputed, and the com- 
batants on either fide fell by whole ranks, as 1f 
reſolved upon maintaining the conteſt to the 
laſt man : Night at length put an end to the 
undecided fight, and Abdullah led off his ſur- 
viving followers into the city, without any 
attempt on the part of Mamood to purſue 


yet healed, burſt open by the violence of his 
exertions in the a&tion, and he had received 
others, under which he found himſelf finking, 
and which he had reaſon to believe were mor- 
tal ; in this extremity he loſt not a moment's 
time in betaking himſelf to his beloved Zari- 
ma ;' his ſtrength juſt ſerved him to preſent 
himſelf before her, and to fall exhauſted with 
his wounds at her feet. © 


ſhe had taken poiſon. | 

The ſupplications of an aged father, the de- 
liverance of a ſuffering city, the ſalvation of an 
ancient empire, and, above all, the example, as 
ſhe believed, of her betrothed Abdullah, had 
prevailed with this heroic princeſs to ſacrifice 
herſelf to the deteſted- arms of Kamhi ; the 


part, but to ſurvive it was more than ſhe had 
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him : His wound in the fide, which was -not 


Terrible interview ! Zarima was expiring 3 "WP 


contra&t had been fulfilled upon her father's 


en gaged 


wes 
"2 


_ © unhappy occurrences and the ſeyereſt diſpen- 
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engaged for, and an indignity, which her na- 
ture could not ſubmit to: As ſoon as the 
battle joined, ſhe put her reſolution into a, 
and ſwallowed the mortal draught. Life juſt W us 
ſufficed to relate this diſmal tale to the dying Ml w 
Abdullah, and to receive the account from his Ml ;; 
lips of the deception which Abderama had put th 
upon him : The body of her dead father was MW 1: 
now brought into the palace ; ſhe caſt a look MM ti 
upon it, but was ſpeechleſs ; fainting, and in 
the article of death, ſhe dropt into the arms 
of Abdullah, her head fell upon his breaſt, juſt - 
as.1t was heaving with the laſt long-drawn 
Ggh, that ſtopt his heart for ever. 


No. -XV. 


A* ONGST the variety of human events, 
which come under the obſervation of 
every man of common experience in life, many 
inſtances muſt occur to his memory of the 
falſe opinions. he had formed of good and evil 
fortune :- Things, which we lament as the mot 


- fations of Providence, frequently turn out to 


have been vouchſatements of a contrary + 
| whull 
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whilſt our proſperity and ſucceſs, which for a 
time delight and dazzle us with gleams of 
pleaſure, and viſions of ambition, turn againſt 
| us in the end of life, and ſow the bed of death 
with thorns, that goad us in thoſe awful mo- 
ments, when the vanities of this world loſe 
their value, and the mind of man being on its 
laſt departure, takes a melancholy review of 
time miſpent and bleſſings miſapphed. 

Though it is part of every good man's reli- 


cion to refign himſelf to God's will, yet a few 


refle&tions upon . the worldly wiſdom of that 
duty will be of uſe to every one, who falls 
under the immediate preſſure of what. is term- 


ed misfortune: in life. By calling to mind 


the falſe eſtimates we have frequently made 
of worldly good and evil we ſhall get hope on 
our fide, which, though all friends elſe ſhould 
fail us, will be a chearful companion by the 
way : By a patient acquieſcence under painful 
cents for the preſent, we ſhall be ſure to con- 
tract a tranquillity of temper, that will ſtand 


us in future. ſtead ; and by keeping a fair 


face to the world, we ſhall by degrees make 
an eaſy heart, and find innumerable reſources 


of conſolation, which a fretful ſpirit never Can. 
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. ago in the Franciſcan convent ; I was in that 


\ 
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tures. 

An extraordinary bi occurs to me of 
this criminal exceſs of ſenſibility in the perſon 
of a Frenchman named Chaubert, who happily 
lived long enough to: repent of the extrava- 
gance of his miſanthropy. Chaubert was born 
at Bourdeaux, and died there not many years 


TI wonder why I was fo uneaſy under my late g 
. boſs of fortune, (aid a very wortliy gentleman tv . 
l 

me the other day, ſeeing it was not occafioned ill 1, 
by my own miſconduf ; for the health and content | 
I How enjoy in the humble ftation [- have retired 4 
7o, are the greateſt bleſſings of my life, and I am : 
devoutly thankful for the event, which I deplored, p 
— How often do we hear young unmarried ; 
people exclaim—MWhat an eſcape have I had : 
from fuch a man, or ſuch a woman !—And yet t 
perhaps they had not wiſdom enough to ſuppoſe c 
this might turn out to be the caſe at the time Wl . 
It happened, but complained, lamented, and ; 
reviled, as if they were- ſuffering perſecution Wi . 
from a cruel and tyrannic Being, who takes Wil 
pleafure in tormenting his mains. crea- Wl | 

| | 

| 


city ſoon after this event, and my curioſity led 
me to colle& ſeveral particulars relative to this 

extraordinary humoriſt. He inherited a good | 
b fortune 
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fortune from his parents, and in his youth was 
of a benevolent diſpoſition, ſubje& however to 
ſudden caprices and extremes of love and 
hatred. Various cauſes axe aſſigned for his 
miſanthropy, but the principal diſguſt, which 
turned him furious againſt mankind, ſeems to 
have ariſen from the treachery of a friend, who 
ran away with his miſtrefs, juſt when Chaubert 
was on the point of marrying her ; the ingra- 
titude of this man was certainly of a very 
black nature, and the provocation heinous, 
for Chaubert, whoſe paſſions were always in ex- 
tremes, had gtyen a thouſand inſtances of ro- 
mantic generoſity to this unworthy friend, and 
repoled an entire confidence in him in the 
matter of his miſtreſs : He had even ſaved 
him from drowning one day at the imminent 
riſque of his life, by leaping out of his own 
boat into the Garonne and ſwimming to the 
aſſiſtance of his, when it was ſinking in the 
middle of , the ſtream : His paſſion for his 

miſtreſs was no leſs vehement ; ſo that his 
diſappointment had every aggravation poſſi- | 
ble, and, operating upon a nature more than 
commonly ſuſceptible, reverſed every principle 
A bumanity in the heart of . Chaubert,. and 


mage 
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made him for the greateſt part of his life the 
declared enemy of human nature. 

After many years paſſed in foreign parts he 
was accidentally brought to his better ſenſe; IM » 
by diſcovering that through theſe events, MI C 
- which he had ſo deeply reſented, he had pro- Ml a 
videntially eſcaped from miſeries of the moſt Ml t! 
fatal nature : Thereupon he returned to his MW v 
own country, and entering into the order of Ml t! 
Franciſcans, employed the remainder of his 
life in atoning for his paſt errors after the moſt Ml © 
exemplary manner. On all occaſions of diſ- Ml t: 
treſs Father Chaubert's zeal preſented itſelf MM n 
to the relief and comfort of the unfortunate, Ml « 


and ſometimes he would enforce his admo- Ml 
nitions of reſignation by the lively pifture he 
would draw of his own extravagancies ; in ex- WM | 


traordinary caſes he has been known to give Ml * 
his communicants a tranſcript. or diary in his Wl 
own hand-writing. of certain paſſages of his lf * 
life, in which he had minuted his thoughts at Wi " 
the time they occurred, and which he kept by WI 
him for ſuch extraordinary purpoſes. This Wi 
| Paper was put into' my hands by a gentleman 
who had received much benefit from this good Wil © 
father's converſation and inftrution; I had t 
"hits Teave for aſcelnny ity, or publiſhing, i t 
| I thought 
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I thought fit ; this I ſhall now avail myſelf of, 
as I think 1t 1s a very curious journal. 

« My ſon, whoevyer thou art, profit by the 
words of experience, and let the example of 
Chaubert, who was a beaſt without reaſon, 
and is become a man by repentance, teach 
thee wiſdom in adverſity, and inſpire thy heart 
with ſentiments of reſignation to the will of 
the Almighty ! 

« When the treackery. of people, which I 
ought to have deſpiſed, had turned my heart 
to marble and my blood to gall, I was deter-_ 
mined upon leaving France, and ſeeking out 
ſome of thoſe countries from whofe famiſhed 
inhabitants nature withholds her bounty, 'and 
where men groan 1n flavery and ſorrow: As 
| paſſed through the villages towards the 
frontiers of Spain, and ſaw the peaſants danc- 
ing in a ring to the pipe or caroufing at their 
vintages, indignation ſmote my heart, and I 
wiſhed that heaven would daſh their cups 
with poiſon, or blaſt the ſunſhine of their ) Joys 
with hail and tempeſt. 

« I traverſed the delightful province of Biſ- 
cay without reſt to the ſoles of my feet or ſleep 
to the temples of my head. Nature was be- 
fore my eyes dreſſed. in her gayelt attire ;— 


Thou 
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Thou mother of fools, 1 exclaimed, why doft thin 
wick thyſelf out ſo daintily for knaves and harls 
to make a property of thee ® The children of thy 
womb are vipers in thy boſom, and will fiing ad 
mortally, when thou haſt given them. their fill at 
thy improvident breaſts —The birds chaunted 
in the groves, the fruit-trees ghſtened on the 
mountain ſides, the water-falls made: mufic 
for the echoes, and man went finging to his 
labour :—Grve me, ſaid I, the clank of fetters, 
and the yell of galley-flaves under the lafhes of 
the whip.—And 1n the bitterneſs of my heart 
yo the earth, as I trade over its prolific 
furface. | + 
«1 adendl the ancient Liga of Caſtile, 
and the proſpect was a recreation to my for- 
 row-vexed foul : 1 faw the lands lie waſte and 
fallow ; the vines trailed on the ground and bu- 
ried: their fruitage in the furrows; the hand of 
 manmwas'idle, and natureflept as'in the cradle 
of creation ;' the villages were thinly ſcattered, 
and ruin fate upon the unroofed ſheds, where 
lazy pride laid ftretched.upon its ſtraw in beg: 
gary and vermin. 4h / this is Jomething, I cried 
out, this ſcene is fit for man, and Þ'll enjoy it. —| 
law a yellow half-ftarved form, cloaked to the 
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head, through which his ſtaring locks crept out 
in {qualid ſhreds, that fell ike ſnakes upon the 
ſhoulders of a fiend. —Such ever be the fate of 
human nature ! Þ'll aggravate his miſery by the 
inſult of charity. Harkye, Caſtilian, 1 exclaim- 
ed, take this. piſette ; it is coin, it 1s filver from 
the mint of Mexico; a Spaniard dug it from the 
mine, a Frenchman gives it you ; put by your pride 
and touch it !—Curſt be your nation, the Caſti- 
lian replied, ['/! farve before [I'll take it from 
your hands, —Starve then, 1 anſwered, and __ 
ed on. --:. + | 
« ] climbed a barren mountain ; the wolves 
howled in the defart and the vultures ſcream- 
ed in flocks for prey; I looked, and beheld a 
gloomy manſion underneath my feet, valt as 
the pride of its founder, gloomy and diſconſo- 
late as his ſoul; it was the Eſcurial,.—#Here then 
the tyrant reigns, ſaid I, here let him reign ; hard 
as theſe rocks his throne, waſte as theſe deſarts 
be his dominion !—A: meagre creature - paſſed 
me; famine ſtared in his eye, he caſt a look 
about him, and ſprung upon a kid,. that was 
browſing in the defart, he ſmote-it dead with 
bus ſtaff, and haſtily thurſt it into: his wallet.— 
Ah, facrilegious villain !—cried a brawny fellow ; 
and, leaping, on him from behind a rock, ſe1z- 
Vor. I. I - 5 ed 
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ed the hangry wretch in the act ; he dropped 
 uponhis knees and begged for mercy.—Mercy/ 
. cnied he that ſeized him, do you purloin the 
property, of the church and aſk for mercy ? Tahe 
it /—So ſaying, he beat him to the earth with 
. a blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, and 
then dragged him towards the convent of Saint 
Lawrence: I could have hugged the miſcreant 
for the deed. 
« T held my journey through the defart, and 
deſolation followed me to the very ſtreets of 
Madrid ; the fathers of the inquiſition came 
forth from. the cells of torture ; the croſs was 
elevated before them, and a trembling wretch 
in a faffron-coloured veſt, painted with flame: 
- of fire, was dragged to execution in an open 
ſquare; they kindled a fire about him, and ſang 
praiſes to God, whilſt the flames deliberately 
conſumed their human vi&tim : He was a Jev 
who ſuffered, they were Chriſtians who tor: 
mented.—See what the religion of God is, (aid 
1 to myſelf, in the hands of man ! 
. « From the gates of Madrid I bent my 
| courſe towards the port of Liſbon ; as I tr 
verſed the wilderneſs of Eſtremadura, a robbe! 
took his aim at me from behind a cork-tree, 
'and the ball grazed my hat upon my __— 
| ee ih al 
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You have miſſed your aim, 1 cried, and have Joft 
the merit of deſtroying a man.—Give me your 
purſe, ſaid the robber. —Take 7, I replied, aud 
buy with it a friend ; may it ſerve you as it has 
ſerved me ! 

« I found the City. of Liſbon in ruins ; her 
foundations {moaked upon the ground ; the 
dying and the dead laid in heaps; terror fate in 
every viſage, and mankind was viſited with the 
. plagues of the Almighty, famine, fire, and 
earthquake.—Have they not the inquifition iu 
this country ? I aſked; I was, anſwered they 
had. —And do they make all this outcry about at 
earthquake ? ſaid I within myſelf, Jet them give 
God thanks and be quiet. 

« Preſently there came ſhips from England, 
loaded with all manner of. goods for the relief 
of the inhabitants; the people took the 
bounty, were preſerved, . then turned and 
curſed their preſervers for heretics —This is as 
it ſhould be, ſaid I, theſe men aft up to their na- 
ture, and the Engliſh are a nation of fools ; 1 wilt 
ot go among} them.—After a ſhort time/behol& 
a new city was riſing on the ruins of the old 
one! The people took the builders tools, which 
the Engliſh had ſent, them, and made them- 
{elves houſes ; I overheard a fellow at his work 

 H2 * 
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fay to his companion—Before the earthquake [ 
made my bed in the ſtreets, now I ſhall have a 
_ houſe to live in: —This is too much, ſaid I; their 
misfortunes make this people happy, and I will ay 
no longer in their country. —I deſcended to the 
banks of the Tagus ; there was a ſhip, whoſe 
canvaſs waslooſed for ſailing. —She is an Englijl 
ſhip, ſays a Galliego porter ; they are: brave 
ſeamen, but damned tyrants on the quarter deck.— 
They pay well for what they have, ſays a boat- 
man, and I am going on board her with a cargo 
_ of lemons. —1I threw- myſelf into the wherry, 
and-entered the ſhip : The mariners were occu- 
pied with their work, and nobody queſtioned 
me why-I was amongſt them. The tide waft- 
'&d us into the ocean and the night became 
tempeſtuous, the veſſel laboured in the ſea, 
and -the morning brought .no reſpite to our 
toil. —W hither are you bound ? ſaid I to the 
maſter. —To hell, ſaid he, for nothing but the 
devil ever drove at ſuch a rate !—The fellow's 
voice was thunder; the failors ſung in the ſtorm, 
and: the maſter's oaths were louder than the 
waves ; the third day was a dead calm; and he 
fwore louder than ever.—If the winds were of 
this man's making, thought I, he would not #t 
ronment with them. —A favourable breeze ſprung 
uP 
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up as if it had come at his calling. —1 hought 
it was coming, ſays he ; put her before the wind, 
it blows fair for our port. —But where 'is your 
port ® again I aſked him.—Sir, fays he, I can 
now anſewer your queſtion as I ſhould do; with 
God's leave I am bound to Bourdeaux 3 every 
thing at ſea. goes as it pleaſes God, —My heart 
funk at the name of my native city. 4 was 
freighted, added he, from London with a cargo 
of goods of all ſorts for the poor ſufferers by the 
earthquake ; I fhall load back with wine for my 
owners, and ſo help out a charitable voyage with 
ſome little profit, if it pleaſe God to bleſs our en- 
deavours —Heyday ! thought I, how fair wea- 
ther changes this fellow's note !—Lewis, ſaid he 
to a handſome youth, who ſtood at his elbow, 
we will now ſeek out this Monſieur Chanbert at 
Bourdeaux, and get payment of his bills on your 
account,—Shew me your bills, ſaid I, for T am 
HE C/anbert —He produced them, and I ſaw my 
| own name forged to bills in favour of the vil- 
WH ain who had fo treacherouſly dealt with me 
n the affair of the woman who was to have 
BY been my wife: —/here 75 the wretrh, ſaid I, 
who drew theſe forgeries *—The youth burſt 
into tears —He is my father, he replied, and 
| turned away,—Srr, ſays the maſter, 1 am not 
| H 3 OO ſurprized 


* 
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furprized to find this fellow a villain to you, for 
T was once a trader in affluence aud have beey 
ruined by his means, and reduced to what you ſet 
me ; but I forgive what he has done tome; I can 
earn a maintenance, and am as happy in my pre- 
fent hard employ, nay happier than when | 
was rich and idle; but to defraud his own ſon 
proves him an unnatural raſcal, and, if I had 
him here, 1 would hang him at the mizen yard. 


No. XVI. 


Cars fa T's narrative proceeds as follows:— 
= «© When the Engliſh maſter declared he 
was happier. in his preſent -hard ſervice than 
' In his former proſperity, and that he forgave 
the villain who had ruined him, I ſtarted with 
aſtoniſhment, and ſtood out of his reach, ex- 
_ peCting every moment when his phrenzy would 
| break out; I looked him ſteadily in the face, 
and to my furprize ſaw no ſymptoms of mad- 
. neſs there; there was no wandering in his eyes, 
and content of mind was imprefſed upon his 
| features.—Are you in your ſenſes, I demanded, 
and i can you forgive the villain *— From my heart, 
anſwered 


A 
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anſwered he, elfe hotw ſhould I expect to be for-. 


given *—His words ſtruck me .dumb; my, 
heart tugged at my boſom ; the blood ruſhed. 
to my face. He ſaw my ſituation and turned , 


aide to give ſome orders to the ſailors ; ie 6 | 
ſome minutes he reſumed the converſation, .' 
and advancing towards me, in his rough fa- 


miliar manner, faid—1/ is my way, Mr. Chtu- 


bert, 10 forgive and forget, though to be ſure the . 
fellow deſerves hanging for his treatment of this 

poor boy his ſon, who is as good a lad as ever 
lived, but as for father and mother ——#F ho is. 
his mother ® What was her name ? I eagerly 
demanded. Her name had no ſooner paſſed 
lus lips, than I felt a ſhock through all my 
fame beyond that of ele&ricity ; I ſtaggered 


as if with a ſudden ſtroke, and caught hold of 


the .barricade ; an- involuntary ſhriek . burſt. 


from me, and I cried out —That woman—Oh ! 
that woman—HWas a devil, ſaid the maſter, 


and if you knew but half the miſery you have 


eſraped, you would fall down upon your Knees 
aud thank God for the bleſſing : 1 have heard 
Jour flory, Mr. Chaubert, and when a man 15 it 


love, do you ſee, he does not like to have his miſ- 
treſs taken from him ; but ſome things are better 


lyſt than ſens, and if this is all you have to com- 
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Plain of, take my word for it you complain of the 
tuckteft hour in your whole life, He would haye 
proceeded, but I turned from him without 
uttering a word, and ſhutting myſelf into 
my cabbin furrendered myſelf to my medita- 

tions. 
_ «, My mind was now in ſuch a tumult, that 
I cannot recall my thoughts, much leſs put 
them into any order for relation : The ſlip 
however kept her courſe, and had now enter- 
ed the mouth of the Garonne ; I landed on 
the quay of Bourdeaux ; the maſter accom- 
pamied me, and young Lewts kept charge of 
- the ſhip: The firſt obje& that met my view 
was a gibbet erected before the door of a 
merchant's compting-houſe : The conviCt was 
kneeling on a ſcaffold; whilſt a friar was re- 
ceiving his laſt confeffion ; his face was turned 
towards us ; the Engliſhman glanced his eye 
upon him; and inſtantly cried out—Look, /ook, 
Mr. Chaubert, the very man, as I am alive; i 
is the father of young Lewis.—The wretch had 
diſcovered us in the fame moment, and called 
atoud—Oj Chanbert, Chanbert ! let me ſpeak to 
you before I die !—His yell was horror to my 
. ſoul; I loſt the power of motion, and the 
crowd puſhing towards the ſcaffold, thruſt me 
| forward 
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forward to the very edge of it ; the friar or- 
dered filence, and demanded of the wretch 
' why he had called out fo eagerly and what he 
had farther to confeſs. Father, replied the 
convict, this is the very man, the very Chaubert 


of whom I was ſpeaking ; he was the beſt of 


friends to me, and I repaid his kindneſs with the 


blackeſt treachery; I ſeduced the woman of his - 


affetions from him, I married her, and becauſe we 
dreaded his reſentment, Te conſpired in an attempt 
upon his life by poiſon. —He now turned to me 
and proceeded as follows :— You may remember, 
Chaubert, as we were ſupping together on the very 
evening of Loniſa's elopemenit, ſhe handed to you a 
glaſs of wine to drink to your approaching nuþ- 
tials ; as you were lifting it to your lips, your fa- 


vourite ſpaniel leaped upon your arm and daſhed it 


on the floor; in a fudden tranſport of paſſion, whick 
you were ever addifted to, you flruck the creas 
ture with violence and laid it dead at your feet. 


It was the ſaving moment of your life—the wine 


was poiſoned, inevitable death was in the draught, 
and the animal you killed was God's inſtrument 
for preſerving you ; reflet upon the event, fubdue 


your paſſions, and prafiiſe refs, rgnation ; Father, FT 


have no more to confeſs ; 1 die repentaut : Let the 
executioner do his office.” 
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Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 

I do not mean to expoſe my ideas to inge- 
nious ridicule by maintaining that every thing 
| happens to every man for the beſt, but I wil 
contend, that he, who makes the beſt of it, 
fulfils the part of a wiſe and good man: 
Another thing may be ſafely advanced, 
namely, that man 1s not competent to decide 
upon the good or evil of many events, which 
befal him in this life, and we have authority 
to ſay, Woe be to him that calls good evil, and 
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evil good! I could wiſh that the ſtory of Chau- 


_ © cauſe it is not clear that they have exerted all 


bert, as I have given it, might make that im- | 
| Prefſion upon any one of my readers, as 1t did 
upon me, when I received it ; and I could 
alſo wiſh, that I felt myſelf worthy: to add to 
it the experience of many occurrences in my 
own life, to which time and patience -have 
given colours very different from thoſe they 
wore upon their firſt appearance. 

When men fink into deſpondency or break 
out into rage upon adverſities and misfortunes, 
it is no proof that Providence lays a heavier 
burthen upon them than they can bear, be- 


the poflible reſources of the ſoul. 


_ The paſſions may be bumoured, till they be- 
OTE» come 
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come our maſters, as a horſe may be pampered 
till he gets the better of his rider ; but early diſ- 
cipline will prevent mutiny and keep the helm 
in the hands of reaſon. If we put our children 
under reſtraint and correction, why ſhould we, 
who are but children of a larger growth, be re- 
fractory and complain, when the Father of all 
things lays the wholeſome corre&tion of adyer- 
fity on our heads ? 

Amongſt the fragments of Philenuon the 
comic poet, there is part of a dialogue preſerved 
between a maſter and his ſervant, whoſe names 
are not given, which falls in with the ſubje& I 
am ſpeaking of; theſe fragments have been col- 
le&ed from the works of the ſcholiaſts and gram- 


moral and pious maxims they contain ; I think 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed, if I occaſion- 
ally preſent him with ſome ſpecimens from 
theſe remains of ' the Greek Comedy, and for 
the preſent conclude my paper with the follow- 
ing tranſlation : 


row; it is the worſt company a man can keep. 


living without it, 
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marians, and many of them have been quoted 
by the fathers of the Chriſtian. church for the. 


Servant. Whilft you tive, Sir, drive away for 


Maſter. J/kilft I live, firrah ? boa there is no 
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. Servant. Never tell me, Sir ; the wounds of 
zhe mind-are not to be healed by the tears of the 
eyes : If they were, who would be without the 
medicine ? They would be the beſt family-phyſic 
In nature ; and if nothing but money would buy 
them, you conld not pay too dearly for the pur- 


chaſe. But alack-a-day, that do they avail ? 


Weep, or weep nst, this tubboru world of ours 


will have its Way 3 Jighing and gr 0OHNg, take my \ 


word for it, is but labour lot. 

Maſter. Granted ! for its uſe I will not con- 
zend, nor can you, as I take it, diſpute its neceſ- 
fuy * It is as natural for the eyes to fhed tears 
in affiiftion, as for a tree to drop its leaves in 
autumn. _ 

Servant. That I deny ; oh neceſſity of evil | 
admit, but noi the neceſſity of bewwailing it. Mark 
how your maxims and mine differ ; you meet mi|- 
fortune in the way, 1 let misfortune meet me : 
There are too many evils in life, that no man's 
Wiſdom can avoid ; but he is no wiſe man wh 
multiplies too many by more : Now my philoſophy 
teaches me, that amongſt all the. evils you con- 
plain of, there is no evil ſo great as your con- 
plaint itſelf : Why it drives a man out of his 
ſenſes, out of his health, nay at laſt out of the 


world; ſo ſhall it not me 5 B's misfortune will comt, 
© cannit 
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I cannot help it; but if lamentation follows it, that 
is my fault ; and a fool of his own making, my Foo 
maſter, is a fool indeed. 

Maſter. Say you fo, firrah ? Now I hold your 
inſenſibility to be of the nature of a brute ; my 
feelings I regard as the prerogative of a man z 
thus although we differ widely in our pratftice, 
each as up to his proper charatter. 

Servant. If I am of the nature of a brute, be- 
cauſe I fear the gods and ſubmit to their will, the 
gods forgive me ! If it be the prerogative of a 
man, to ſay I will not bear misfortunes, I will not 
ſubmit to the decrees of the gods, let the pods 
anſwer that for themſelves ! I am apt to think it 
is no great mark of courage to deſpair, nor any ſure 
proof of weakneſs to be content. If a man were 
to die of a diſappointment, how the vengeance 
does it come to paſs that any body is left alive ? 
You may, if you think well of it, counteraft the 
deſigns of the gods, and tutu their intended bleſ- 
fings into aftual misfortunes, but I do not think 
their work will be mended by your means ; you 
may, if you pleaſe, refent it with a high hand, if . 
your mother, or your ſon, or your friend ſhould 
take the liberty to die, when you wiſh them to live; 
but to me it appears a natural event, which no 
man can keep off from his own perſon, or that of 

any 
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any other; you may, if you think it worth your 
while, be very miſerable, when this woman mi|- 
carries, or that woman is brought to bed; you 
may torment yourſelf, becauſe your mother has a 
cough, or your miſtreſs drops a tear ; in ſhort you 
may fend yourſelf out of the world with ſorrow, 
but 1 think it better to flay my time in it and be 


happy. 


No. XVEH. 


d | MENTIONED In my forenth Paper that [ 
had a card from Vaneſſa inviting me to a 
Feaſt of Reaſon. I confeſs I was very curious 
to know what the nature of this feaſt might 
be ; and , having been fince favoured with a 
ſecond invitation, I ſhall take the liberty of 
relating what I ſaw and heard at that lady's 
aſſembly. 

The celebrated Vaneſſa has been either 2 
beauty, or a wit all her life long; and of courſe 
| has a better plea for vanity, than falls to moſt 
women's ſhare ; her vanity alſo is in itſelf more 
excuſable for the pleaſing colours it ſome- 


times throws upon her character : It gives 
WES: 2 ARM the 
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the ſpring to charity, good-nature, affability ; 
it makes her ſplendid, hoſpitable, facetious ; 
carries her into all the -circies of fine people, 
and crowds all the fine people into her's ; .it 
ſtarts a thouſand whimfical caprices, that fur- 
niſh employment to the arts, and it has the 
merit of opening her doors and her purſe to the 
ſons of ſcience ; in ſhort it adminiſters pro- 
tection to all deſcriptions and degrees of ge- 
nius, from the manufa&turer of 'a tooth-pick 
to the author of an epic poem : It is a vanity, 
that 15 a ſure box at an author's firſt night, and 
a ſure card at a performer's benefit ; it pays 
well for a dedication, and ſtands for fix copies 
upon a ſubſcribers liſt. Vanefla in the centre 
of her own circle fits like the ſtatue of the 
Athenian Minerva, incenſed with the breath 
of philoſophers, poets, painters, orators, and 


every votariſt of art, ſcience, or fine ſpeaking. 


lt is in her academy young noviciates try their 


wit and practiſe panegyric; no one like Va- 


nefla can break in a young lady to the poetics, 
and teach her Pegaſus to carry a fide-ſaddle: 
She can make a mathematician quote Pindar, 
a Maſter in Chancery write novels, or a Bir- 


mingham hardware-man ſtamp rhimes as faſt 
as buttons. 
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_ «& thors believe ſhe reads their works, and by 
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As I came rather before the modern hour of 
"viſiting, I waited ſome time in her room before 
any of the company appeared ; ſeveral new 
publications on various ſubjef&ts were lying on 
her table ; they were ſtitched in blue paper and 
moſt of them freſh from the preſs ; in ſome 
ſhe had ſtuck ſmall ſcraps of paper, as if to 
mark where ſhe had left off reading ; in others 
ſhe had doubled down certain pages ſeemingly 
for the ſame purpoſe. At laſt a meagre little 
man with a moſt ſatirical countenance was 
uſhered in, and took his ſeat in a corner of the 
room ; he eyed me attentively for ſome time 
through his ſpectacles, and at laſt accoſted me 
in the following. words : © You are looking at 
<« theſe books, Sir; I take for granted they are 
« newly publiſhed.” © I beheve they are,' l 
replied. © I thought ſo,” ſays he. * Then you 
* may depend upon it their authors will be 
« here by and by; you may always know | 
« what company you are to expect in this 
« houſe by the books upon thetable : It is in 
« this way Vaneſſa has got all her wit and 
&« learning, not by reading, but by making au- - 


_« thus tickling their vanity ſhe ſends ſo many 


_ & heralds into the world to cry up her fame to 
the 
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« the ſkies; it 18 a very pretty fineſſe, and faves 
« a world of time for better amuſements.” 
He had no ſooner ſaid this than Vanefla' en- 
tered the room, and whilſt I was making a 
moſt profound reverence, I beheld ſomething 
approaching to me, which looked hke columns 
and arches and porticos in the perſpective of a 
playhouſe ſcene ; as I raiſed my eyes and ex- 
amined 1t a little cloſer, I recognized the ruins 
of Palmyra embroidered in coloured filks upon 
Vanefſa's petticoat. It was the firſt viſit I had 
ever paid, and Vaneſſa not being ready with 
my name, I made a filent oberfance, and re- 
ceiving a ſmile in return, retreated to my chair: 
My friend ſaid a great many ſmart things upon 
the ruins of Palmyra, which Vaneffa on her 
part contended to be a very proper emblem 
tor an old woman in decay, who had ſeen bet- 
ter days; the wit replied, that inſtead of Pal- 
' tyra it ought to have been Athens, and then 
ſhe would have been equipped from head to 
toot in chara&ter. Vaneſſa ſmiled, but main- 
tained the propriety of her choice, bidding him 
obſerve, £ that though ſhe carried a city upon 
* her back, that city all the world knew was 
© Planted on a defart.” She now addrefſed 
herſelf to me, and in the moſt gracious manner 

| _ aſked 
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| aſked me when I hoped to put my project into 
execution; I anſwered in about two months, 
thinking ſhe alluded to the publication of theſe 
papers, a circumſtance .I knew ſhe was in- 
formed of. « Well, I proteſt,” ſays Vaneſſa, 
* I envy you the undertaking, and wiſh I 
* could find courage enough to accompany 
* you.” I affured her there was nothing in the 
world would make me ſo happy as her aflift- 
ance, and that I was confident it would en- 
ſure ſucceſs tomy undertaking. *© There you 
*« flatter me,” ſays ſhe, © for I ſhould do no- 
<« thing but look after ſhells and corals and 
| « the palaces of the Tritons and Naiads, if I 
« was to go down with you.” —Here I began 
to ſtare moſt egregiouſly.—* But after all,” 
added ſhe, «© will your diving-bell carry dou- 
* ble?” This luckleſs diving-bell was ſuch an 
unexpected plunge to me, that if I had been 
actually in it, I could ſcarce have been more 
hampered ; ſo I thought it was better to re- 
main under water, and wait till the real artiſt 
' came in to ſet the miſtake to rights : This 
however my neighbour with the ſpeacles 
would not allow of, for ſuſpeCting the mal-en- 
tendu, he began to queſtion me how long | 


could ſtay under water, and whether 1 _ 
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ke diſtin&tly ; he then took a pamphlet from 
[the table, and ſpreading out a large engraved 


plan of a diving-bell, defired me to inform him 
how I managed thoſe. pipes and conduc-- 
tors of air ; all this while he was flyly enjoy-. 
ing my confuſion, till I fummoned reſolution 
to appriſe Vaneſſa of her miſtake ; this pro-. 


duced a thouſand polite apologies on her part 
—*< But theſe wretched eyes of mine,” ſays 
ſhe, © are for ever betraying me into blun- 
« ders.” © That is a pity indeed,” replied 
the wit, © for they illuminate every body elle ; 
«* but. if they betray. their owner,” adds he, 


* it 1s God's revenge againſt murder.” Seve-, 


ral literati now- entered the room, to whom 


Vanefſa made her compliments, particularly to 
a blind old gentleman, whom ſhe conducted 


to his chair with great humanity, and imme- 
dately began talking to him of his diſcoveries 
and experiments on the microſcope. © Ah ! 


* madam,” replied the minute philoſopher, 
thoſe reſearches are now over ; {ſomething 
might have been done, if my eyes had held 


* out, but I loſt my fight juſt as I had dil- 


can take on mylelf to PFOnPUNCe,, that they 
are an OVIPAr@us race.” © Be content,” 


43 replied 


covered the generation of mites ; but this I 
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replied Vaneſſa, © there is a bleffing upon him 
* who throws even a mite into the treaſury of 
« ſcience.” The philoſopher then proceeded Ml © 
to inform her, that he had begun ſome cu- Ml © 
rious difſe&tions of the eye of a mole, but that Ml © 
his own would not ſerve him to complete Ml © 
them : © If I could have proceeded in them,” Ml © 
ſays he, © I am verily perfuaded I could have Il *© 
« brought him to his eye-ſight by the opera- Ml © 
« tion of couching 3 : and now,” fays he, < 18 © 
« am engaged in a new diſcovery, in which 1 IM © 
« mean toemploy none but perſons under the WI th 
« hke misfortune with myſelf.” —So intereſt- WM dr 
ing a diſcovery raiſed my curioſity, as well as Wl nc 
Vanefla's, to enquire into it, and methought Wi pr 
- even the wit in the ſpectacles had a fellow- 
feeling in the ſubjet :—< It is a powder, ma- 
& dam,” added the philoſopher, « which I 
* have prepared for deſtroying vermin 0n 
&* fruit trees, and even ants in the Weſt In- 
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« dies; I confeſs to you,” ſays he, it is fatal Bi 'o 
« to the eye-fight, for I am perſuaded I owe Will © 
_< the loſs of maine to it, rather than to the (0 
« eggs of mites, or the couching of moles; Wil © 
« and accordingly I propoſe that this powder Wil 
* ſhall be blown through bellows of my own | : 
: 


-. inventing by none but men who are ſtone 
| « hlind ; 
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« blind; it will be very eaſy for your gar- 
« dener, or overſeer of your plantations, to lead 
« them up to their work, and then leave them 
« to perform it; for the duſt 1s fo ſubtle, 
« that it 1s ſcarce poſſible to invent a cover 
« for the eyes, that can ſecure them againſt it. 
« | believe,” added he, © I have ſome of it in 
« my pocket, and if you have any flies or 
« ſpiders in the room, I will ſoon convince 
« you of its efficacy by an experiment before 
« your eyes.” 
there was no ſuch thing in her room, and 
drawing her. chair to a diſtance, begged him 


not to trouble himſelf with any PIR at 


preſent. | 

There fat an ordinary woman in: a. black 
cloak by the fire ſide with her feet upon the 
fender and her knees up, who ſeemed em- 
ployed upon a cuſhion or pillow, which ſhe 
kept concealed under her apron, without once 
looking at the work ſhe was upon. © You have 


(obſerving I had fixed my eyes upon her) © I 
© am a deſcendant of that old lady's, and can 
" raiſe the dead, as well as ſhe could.” —Im- 
mediately ſhe put afide her apron, and produc- 
& a head moulded in wax ſo ſtrikingly like 


Vaneſſa eagerly aſſured him 


* read of the Witch of Endor,” ſays ſhe to me, 
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_ "my deceaſed friend, the father of Calliope, that 
the ſhock it gaveme was too apparent toeſcape 
her. —< You knew this brave fellow I per: 

© cerve,” ſays ſhe, * England never owned a 

© better officer; he was my hero, and every 
© line in his face is engraved 1 in my heart.” — 
« What muſt it be in mine?” I anſwered, and 
turned away to a circle of people, who had 
 colleted themſelves round a plain, but ve- 
'nerable, old man, and were very attentive to 
his diſcourſe: He ſpoke with great energy, and 

. 1n\moſt choſen language ; nobody.yet attempt: 
cd to interrupt him, and his words rolled not 
with the ſhallow impetuoſity of a torrent, but 


deeply and fluently, like the copious current of 


[the Nile: He took up the topic of religion in 
' his courſe, and, though palſy ſhook his head, 


pe he:looked fo terrible in Chriſtian armour, and 


dealt his ſtrokes with ſo mucl: force and judg- 
ment, that Infidelity, in the perſons of ſeveral 
petty ſkirmiſhers, ſneaked away from before 


| him : One little fellow however had wriggled 


' his chair nearer and nearer to him, and kept 
-baying at him whilſt he was ſpeaking, perpe- 
 tually crying out Give me leave to obſerie 
-« —not to interrupt you, Sir,—That 1s cx 


* tremely well, but in anſwer to what you jus? 
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—All this had been going on without any at- 
tention or ſtop on the part of the ſpeaker, 
whoſe eyes never once lighted on the company, 
till the little fellow, growing out of all patience, 
walked boldly up to him, and catching hold 
of a button ſomewhere above the waiſtband of 
his breeches, with a ſudden twitch checked 
the moving-ſpring of his diſcourſe, and much 
to my regret brought it to a full ſtop. The 
philoſopher looked about for the infe& that 
annoyed him, and having at laſt eyed him, as 
it were aſkaunce, demanded what it was pro- 
voked him to impatience.—* Have I ſaid any 
« thing, good Sir, that you do not compre- 
* hend ?”—*© No, no,” replied he, © I per- 
« fetly well comprehend every word you 
« have been ſaying.” —* Do you fo, Sir,” 
{aid the philoſopher, © then I heartily aſk Par- 
* don of the company for miſemploying their 
« time ſo egregiouſly,” —and ſtalked _ 
without waiting for an anſwer. 

Vanefla had now recolle&ed or enquired my 
name, and in a very gracious manner repeated 
her excuſes-for miſtaking me for the diver.— 
* But if the old ſaying holds good,” adds ſhe, 

© that truthlies at the bottom of a well, I dare 
* fay you will not {cruple to dive for it, ſo I 
6 hope 


© hope I have not given you a diſhonourable 
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* occupation.” I was endeavouring at a reply, 
when the wit in the ſpectacles came up to us 
and whiſpered Vanefla in the ear, that the true 
Diving-bell was in yonder corner ; ſhe imme- 
diately turned that way, and as ſhe paſſed 
whiſpered a young lady loud enough for me to 
hear her—©*« My dear, I am in your third 
« yolume.” —The girl bowed her head, and 
by the Arcadian grace that accompanied it, 
1 took it for granted ſhe was a Noveliſt. 
| I now joined a cluſter of people, who had 
crowded round an actreſs who fat upon a ſopha, 
leaning on her elbow 1n a penſfive attitude, and 
ſeemed to be counting the ſticks of her fan, 
whalſt they were Vying with each other in the 
moſt extravagant encommums.—* You was 
« adorable laſt night in Belvidera,” ſays a pert 
young parſon with a high toupee ; © I fat in 
« Lady Blubber's box, and I can affure you 
& ſhe and her faughters too wept moſt bitter- 
« ly—but then that charming mad ſcene, by 
« my foul it was a chef d'ceuvre ; pray, Ma- 
« dam, give me leave to aſk you, was you 
_ « really in your ſenſes ?”—©Iftrove to do it 3s 
' * wellas Icould,” anſwered the actreſs. © Do 
« you intend to play comedy, next oſs _ 
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fays a lady, ſtepping up to her with great 

eagerneſs.—< I ſhall do as the manager bids 
« me,” ſhe replied. © I ſhould be curious to 
* know,” ſays an elderly lady, which part, 


« Madam, you. yourſelf eſteem the beft you 


« play ??'—* I always endeavour to make that 
* which I am about the beſt.” | An elegant 


young woman of faſhion now took her turn of 


interrogatory, and with many apologies beg- 
ged*to be informed by her, if ſhe ſtudied thoſe 
inchanting looks and attitudes before a glaſs ? 
—* ] never ſtudy any thing but my author.” 
—*© Then you pra&tiſe them. in rehearſals ?” 
rejoined the queftioner.—* I ſeldom rehearſe 
« at all,” replied the aftreſs. © She has fine 
« eyes,” ſays.a tragic poet to an eminent 


painter, © what modeſt Cy they: bear, 


* what awful penetration! mark. how they 
* play in thoſe deep ſockets, like diamonds 1n 
* the mine ! whilſt that commanding brow 


* moves over them like a cloud, and carries - 


« ſtorm or ſun-ſhine, as the. deity within di- 
* res : She is the child of nature, or, if you 
* will allow me the-expreſſion,.nature herſelf ; 

p "if ſhe is in all things original ; in pity, or 
* n terror, penitent or preſumptuous, famiſh- 
* ed, mad, or dying, ſhe is her author's thought 
Yor. 5 « -per- 
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« perſonified ; andif this nation, which faſhion 
' © now nails by the ears to the ſhamefy] pil- 
_ © loryof anltalian opera, ſhall ever be brought 
« back to a true reliſh of its native drama, 
« that woman will have the merit of their re- 
« formation.” This rhapſody was received 
with great tranquillity by the painter, who 
' coolly replied—* All that 1s very well, but 
«. where will you ſee finer attitudes, than in 
* an opera dance, or. more piEtureſque dra- 
« peries, than in a moabguiaratle'? Every man 
_ © for his own art.” Vaneſſa now came up, 
and defiring leave to introduce a young mule 
to Melpomene, preſented a girl in a white 
frock with a fillet of flowers twined round her 
hair, which hung down her back in flowing 
curls ; the young muſe made a low obeifance 
in the ſtile of an Oriental falam, and with the 
moſt unembarrafſed voice and countenance, 
whilſt the poor a&reſs was ' covered with 
bluſhes, and ſuffering torture from the eyes 0 
all the room, broke forth as follows _—_ 


Oh thou ach Nature's colic calls her own, 
Pride of. the floge and favoite of the town— 


" oRajt- 1 Can proceed no farther, too if the 


Plague had been in the houſe, 1 ſhould ot 
| have 
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have ran away from it more eagerly than I did 

from NE bi her ul and 6 | 
No. XVIII. 


i BONTINE is one ol thoſe purſe. od 
" humoriſts, who profeſs to ſpeak what they 
think—Por wh Ly + ? he is independant and fears no 
man. If you complain of an affront from Leon- 
tine, you are ſure to be told—That is his way, 
that is ſo like Leontine, you mnt take him as he is. 
—In ſhort, there are certain ſavages 1n ſociety, 
who ſeem to have't t patent for their brutality, 
and he is one. 

1 often think I can give'a good gueſs at the 
temper of the maſter by the ſervants looks ; in 
Leontine's family it is ſtrongly marked ; I was 
let 1n_ the other day by a ſtaring half-ſtarved 
fellow, freſh from the country, who was out of 
his wits for fear, not knowing whether he was 
to ſay his maſter was at home or abroad: 
Whilſt he ſtood gaping with the door half- 


the parlour, F/ho's there ? Upon which he 
lapped the ſtreet- door-in my face and ran to 
lis maſter ; as 1 was quietly walking AWAY» 
T9 - he 
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he followed me up the ſtreet and told me to 
come back, for his maſter would ſee me. | 
found Leontine in a fit of the gout ; his wife 
on her knees wrapping flannel round his foot : 
[t mortified me to ſee how much the world 
| 1s governed by the abje& principle of fear, for 
the aſſiduity, with which this baſhaw was 
. waited-upon by his wife and ſervants, was ſur- 
prizing. After having curſed the gout, damn- 
ed his ſervants, and ſcolded his wife for her 
awkwardneſs in ſwathing his foot, he began to 
Tave about the ſtate of the nation, crying out 
to me every now and then—® A fine pal 
« you have brought things to at laſt ; I al- 
* ways told you how it would be, but you 
« would not beheve me, and now you are 
&« ruined, bankrupt, and undone to the devil; 
« I thought what it would come to with your 
« damned American war.” —1 told him I had 
rothing to do with and knew vel) 
little of the matter. —< That's true,” ſays hs, 
« T underſtand you are writing a book, and 
« going to turn author: You know | ail 
« your friend, and always ſpeak my mind 
< therefore I muſt tell you, you will repeit 
'« of what you are about. Cannot you let the 


* * world alone ? Is it in your power to make 
66 it 
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« it better ? Can the devil make it worſe ? 
« Why I could write a book if I pleaſed, but 
« 1 ſcorn it ; nay T was fool enough to do it 
« once from a filly principle of good will to 
* my country ; and 'what was the conſe 
« quence? Why, after proving as plain as 
« two and two make four that we were no 
« longer a nation, that we were broken, 
« baffled, defeated, and upon the eve of being 


« a province to France—after having proved - 


« all this, d'ye ſee, for the good of my coun- 


« try, what was my reward, think you, but to. 


| © be abuſed, vilified, poſted in the rafcally 
© news-papers, who threw the twelfth -of 


« April m my teeth, and fet the people's. 


| © heads a madding contrary to all ſenſe and 
« reaſon, though I, had been at the pains of 
* convincing them how fooliſh all ſuch hopes 
« were, and that there was not a chance left, 
* though miracles ſhould be wrought in their 


* favour, of any poflible ſalvation for this de- 


© yoted kingdom,” 
 AsLeontine 4s one of thoſe 7 pro and con rea- 
loners, who handle their own argument in 


their own way by queſtion and anſwer, and 


know what their opponent has to offer before 


be has uttered three words, I always leave 


I'3 tin 
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him a clear ftage to fight; out 'the ſubje& by 
himſelf as he can; fo that he proceefded with- 
out interruption to put a number of queſtions, 
to which he regularly made reſponſes, and, 
though theſe were the + very: oppoſites to 
what I ſhould probably have given, I le 
them paſs without contradiCtion, till there was 
a ſtop to the torrent by the 1ntroduttion of a 
ſtranger, who, after telling Leontine his name, 
proceeded to ſay he had a little neceflary-bufi- 
-neſs-to ſettle with him, which he ſhould take 
the liberty to explain in very few words. This 
ſtranger was a little, meagre, conſumptive man, 
far advanced in years, of an aſpe& remarkably 
meek and humble, ſo that it was not without 
furprize I heard him begin as follows :—* [1 
_* wait upon you, Sir, to demand full fatisfac- 
* tion and atonement for an injury you have 
«* done to my character by the baſeſt lie that 
* ever man uttered, and which 1f. you do not 
« difavow in as-public a manner as you rc 
« ported it, I ſhall expe&t you will immediately 
« anſwer my challenge, as there is no other 
_ *. mode of redrefling. wrongs of ſo inſidious 
< nature.” When this gentleman announced 


his name and deſcription I found he was a gene- 


ral vn who RD been-upon-an unſuccefsul 
4-41 WY -- command 


an [EO IO _ 
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command in the courſe of thei'war; and that 
Leontine, 1n one of his political rhapfſodies, had 
treated his character according to his cuſtom 
with great ſcurrility ; this had unluckily paſſed 
in the hearing of afriend of the General's, who 
had endeavoured to ſtop Leontine in time, 


but not being able {ſo to do, had made report w 


to his friend of what had been faid of him 1n 
his abſence. As he fixed his eyes upon Leon- 
tine in expe&ation of his anſwer,. I obſerved 
his cheeks, which before were of a ruddy-ſcar- 


let, turn to a deep purple, which gradually 


turned into a livid tawney. ;. fear ſo transform- 
ed his features, that the flying ſoldier-in Le 
Brun's battle was not a- more perfe& model of 
horror : His lips, which ſo lately thundered out 
vengeance and anathemas againſt the whole hoft 
of critics, magazine-mongers, news-wWriters,and 
reviewers,. with all. their devils, runners, and 


retainers;. now quivered without the power of 


utterance,; till at laſt'a gentle murmuring voice 

was heard to fay—* General, if I have m_ 
* you. offence, I am very ſorry for | 1 

_* but I ſuſpe& that what I ſaid RS 


* been. unfairly ſtated, elſe”—Here the little 


gentleman immediately interrupted him, by 
laying—* This excuſe affe&ts the veracity of 
| I 4 *« my 
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« my friend ; I ſhall therefore take the liberty 
">< of calling him into your room, which [di 
©* not chuſe to do in the firſt inſtance, not 
« knowing you had any body with you; but | 
* if this gentleman will have the goodneſs to 
« fland in place of your referee on the oc- 
* caſion, I will bring my witneſs face to face, 
« who will teftifty to the very words you 
«© ſpoke.” This was no ſooner faid than 
done; for the friend was in the paſſage, and in 
the moſt preciſe terms afferted the truth of his 
mformation.—< And now, Sir,”* reſumed the 
General, © give me leave to {ay there is not a 
« man in England more abhors a perſonal 
 * quarrel than do, but I make it my ſtudy 
_ < to give no offence, and both my reputation 
« and my profeffion indiſpenfibly oblige me 
_ * not to put up with inſult from any man: 
* There is no alternative therefore left to either 
* of us, but foryou to fign this paper, which I 
* ſhall uſe as I ſee fit in my own vindication, 
* or turn out; I am very ſorry for it ; it 15an 
« unhappy cuſtom, but if occafions can jul- 
* tify it, I take the preſent to be one.”— 
Having fo faid, he tendered the paper to Leon- 
tine with as much politeneſs and amen, as if 
be 


- 
— 
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he had been delivering a' petition to the com- 


mander in chief. 
The intimidated boaſter took the paper with 
a trembling hand, and: throwing his eye over it, 


begged to khow if it might not be mitigated in 


ſome particulars :—* I ſhould be very glad to 
« oblige you,” fays the General, * in what you 
« wiſh, but they are my words, and as [ gene- 
« rally think before I ſpeak or write, I am hot 


« in the habit of unſaying any thing I affert ; 
« you' muſt therefore ſign to all or none.” — 


« If it muſt be fo, it muſt,” ſays Leontine 


vith a figh, and took the pet, —* Stop, Sir, if 


you pleaſe,” interpoſed the General, ©* I 
" nods know of this getitleman, if he has any 


« thing to offer - on. your behalf, why you 


* ſhould not fign that paper.” I anſwered, 
that I had: nothing to offer in the-caſe ; upon 
which Leontine put his name to the paper. 


« Sit,” ſays the General, .* I am perfectly fa- 


* tisfied, and beg your pardon for the trouble 
* I have given you; I am perſuaded you are 
© not a peaſoh, who can injure my Chargctef, 
*and this paper is of no further uſe.” —So 


faying, he threw it into the fire,- having made 


tis bow to Leontine and wiſhing me a good 


morning, took his friend under the arm ain 
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coolly walked out of the houſe: As I was ſuf. 
picious Leontine's courage might return after 
his departure, I-thought it beſt to follow his 
exatnple, and, taking up my hat, left the mor- 
tified baſhaw to his meditations, well ſatisfied 
| to find an example in confirmation of my 

opinion—That - a bully at home is a coward 
abroad. 
ne 9 walked along, i: on what had 
| paſſed, a doubt for the firſt time aroſe in my 
mind as to. the practice of duelling, and I be- 
gan to think there might be certain advantages 
accruing to ſociety, which, if the immorality of 
the action could be diſpenſed with, might poſli- 
bly balance the evils ſo evidently to beſet againſt 
them. On the one fide I ſaw 1n all its horrors 
the untimely cataſtrophe of a father, huſband, 
ſon, , or brother, hurried out of life, and made 
the ſacrifice of a ſavage. faſhion, which the 
world calls honour : On the other part I 
fle&ted within myſelf what the ſtate of man- 
ners might probably be reduced to, and how 
much ſociety would ſuffer, if ſuch overbear- 
ing inſolent chara&ters as Leontine were not 
held in reſtraint by thofe perſonal confidera- 
tions, which owe their inflyence to the prac- 
_. tice of duelling. To their wives, ſervants, and 

| dependant 
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dependant inferiors, from whom no reſent- 


ment is to be apprehended, theſe tyrants are 
inſupportable ; to ſociety in. general. they are 


offenſive as far as they dare ; it 1s not ſhame, 
nor a- reſpe& to good manners 1n any degree, 


nor the fear of the laws, which ſtop them, for 
none of theſe conſiderations affe&t thems ne1= 
ther is it the. unarmed hand of man, that can 
corre them, for theſe brutal natures are com- 
monly endowed with brutal ſtrength, and 


Leontine would no. more- have- feared his 
puiſny antagomiſt without a weapon. than 1 


ſhould ſtand in awe. of an infant. - If 1 theſe 


creatures, . thought I, were let-looſe upon ſo- 
ciety, and we had nothing. but” our fiſts to. 


keep them. in. order, . the--proverb .would. be 
literally made good, .and the. weakeſt muſt g0 
to the.-wall;; .but that ſame: lucky invention of 
gunpowder levels. the. ſtrong, with the: feeble; 


and puts all who. bear the character of a,gen-_ 
tleman, upon' the. ſame, hne- of - defence;: If. 
blows were. to.: be. exchanged with impunity, 
and foul. language was tobe. endured without 
account, we ſhould be a nation of rabble-.-It 
ſeems therefore, as-if nothing more were tobe 
wiſhed, .than. for certain mutigatzons | of «this 
terrible reſource, which muſt ultimately de» 
1:6- | pend 
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pend upon the voluntary magnanitnity of 
 thiſe, who are compelled to reſort to it: 


What I mean is, to expreſs a wiſh that pen- 
tletner) would think it no derogation from their 
honour toacknowledpe an error, or aſk pardon 
for an offerice; and as it can very rarely hap- 
pen, but that one party muſt to his own con- 
viction be in the fault, it ſeems to follow, that 
all thoſe affairs of honour, that can be done 
away by an apology, might by manly and in- 
| getiuous characters be prevented from extremi- 
ties : As to injuries of that deep nature, which, 
accotding to the infirmity of human ideas, 
we are apt to call inexpiable, I preſume not to 
give an opinion; and in the aggravating in- 
 Rance of a blow, I have only to lament, that 
the ſufferer has to expoſe his perſon to equal 
danget with the offender. Though ſome un- 
happy inſtances of frivolous duels have lately 
occurred, I cannot think that-it is the vice of 
the times to be fond of quarrelling ; the man- 
' ners of our young men of diſtin&tion are cer- 
tainly not-of that caſt, and if it lies with any 
| of the preſent age, it is with thoſe half-made-up 
gentry, who force their way into half-price plays 
in boots and ſpurs, and are clamorous in the 
Fg of the front boxes in a crowded the- 
atre; 
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atre ; I have. with much concern obſerved this 
to be an increaſing nuiſance, and: have often 
withed thoſe turbulent {pirits to be better em- 
ployed, and that they had diſmounted from 
their horſes either a little ſooner or not {o 


ſoon : But it is not by reaſoning theſe gentle- 


men will be taught to correct their beha- 
viour, 
I would ſeriouſly recommend to my readers 


of all deſcriptions, to keep a careful watch upon 


their tempers, when they enter into argumen- 
tation and diſpute ; let them be affured that 


| by their management of themſelves on fuch. 


occafions they are to decide their characters ; 
and whether they are to paſs as men of educa- 
tion, temper, and politeneſs, or as illiterate, 
hot, and 1ill-bred blockheads, will depend upon 
their condu&t in this particular. If the follow- 


converſation amended. 


Every man who enters into a diſpute with another, 
(whether he farts it or only takes it up) ſhould 
hear with patience what his opponent in the ar- 
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| ing ſhort and obvious maxims were attended 
to, I think animoſities would be avoided and 
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. gument has to rs in fupport of the _ he 

_ advances. 

_ Every 'man who gives a controverted opinion, 

ought to lay it down with as muck " conciſeneſs, | 

temper, and preciſion, as he can. 

-An argument once confuted,. ſhould never be re. 
 peated, nor tortured into any; other Oy by ſo 
 phiſtry and quibble. | 

No jeft, pun, or witticiſm, tending to turn an opp0- 
nent or his reaſoning into. ridicule, or raiſe a 
laugh at his expence, ought by any means to be 
attempted ; | for. this is an: attack . upon the tem- 
per, not an addreſs tothe reaſon of a diſputant.. 

No 1wo di iſputants Jhould fheak: at the ſame tims, 
nor aty man over power another by ſuperiority of 
tings, or the loudneſs.of- a ___ .or the ſudden 

: buſt of an exthamation.. 

1t is an indifpen/ible preliminary to all diſputes, that 

. - oaths: are no arguments. 

+ any difputant flaps his hand upon: the table, let 
him be informed that fuck an ation does 10t 
clinch his argument, and is only pardonable i, in 6 
_ blackſmith or a butcher: 

If any diſputant offers a wager, it is plain he has 

| _— elſe to ofer, and there the diſpute fits 
end. 


4 ”y gewtemar who ho ſpeaks above the natural gy 
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of his voice caſts an imputation on his 0Wwn cous 
rage, for cowards are loudeſt, when they are out 
of danger. _ 4 | 

Contradiftons are no arguments, nor any exprefe 

frons to be made uſe of, ſuch as—That I deny 

— There you are miſtaken—That is impoſ- 
ſible—or any of the like blunt aſſertions, whick 

_ only irritate, and do not elucidate. 

The advantages of rank or fortune are no advan- 
tages in argumentation ; neither is an inferior 
to offer, or a ſuperior to extort the ſubmiſſion of 
the, underftandin g ou ſuch occaſions ; for every 
man's reaſon has the ſame pedigree: ; it ben 
and ends with himſelf. tat 

If a man a: ſputes in a provincial dialef, or tri »s 
in his grammar, or, (being Scotch or Iriſh) uſes 
national expreſſions, provided. they convey, his 

| meaning to the underſtanding of his opponent, 
it is a  foolt i/h Jeſt to turn them into ridicule, for 
a man can only expreſs his ideas in ſuck. lan- 
guage as he is maſter of. 

Let the di ſputant who confutes another, forbear 
| from, trium ph ; foraſmuch as he, who increaſes 
his knowledge by convifion, gains more in the 
conteft, than he who converts. another to his 
opinion ; and the triumph more becomes the con- 
quered, than the conqueror.” 
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Let every diſpntant mike truth the only objeft of 
** his rontroverſy, and whether it be of is own 
"finding, or of any other man's beffowing, let 


' frim think it worth his arceptance and entertain 
* accordingly. | 


No. XIX.. 


Pe following ſtory is fo extraordinary, that 

if I had not hat it from good authority in 
the country, where it happened, I ſhould 
have conſidered it as the invention of. ſome 
poet for the fable of a drama, _ 
| *A Portugueſe gentleman, whom I ſhall beg. 
teaveto deſcribe no otherwiſe. than by the name. 
of Don Juan, was lately brought. to trial for 
poifoning his half-fiſter by hy ſame father, 
after ſhe was with child by him.. "This gentle- 
man had for ſome years - before his trial led a 
very ſolitary life at his caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood of Montremos, a town on the road be- 
tween Liſbon and Badajos, the frontier garri- 
fon 'of Spain,; I was ſhewn his caſtle, as [ 
Paſied through that diſmal country, about a 
Tilite diſtant from the road, in a bottom ſur- 
rounded with cork-trees, and never ſaw a more 
TIT +: | | melancholy 
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melancholy habitation. The circumſtances, 
which made againſt this gentleman, were ſo 
ſtrong, and the ſtory was in ſuch general cixcu- 
lation in the neighbourhood where he hved, 


that although he laid out the greateſt part of 


a confiderable - income mn acts of charity, no 


body ever entered his gates to thank him for | 
his bounty, or fohcit relief, except one poor 


father of the Jeronymite convent in Montre- 
mos, who was his confefſfor, and afted as his 
almoner at diſcretion. 

A charge of fo black a nature, involving the 
crime of imceft as well as mwrder, at length 
reached the ears of juftice, and a commiſhon 


the caſe: The ſuppoſed criminal made no at- 
tempt to eſcape, but readily attended the fum- 
mons of the commiſfioners. Lpon the trial it 


well as from the depofition of witneffes, that 
Don Juan had lived from his infancy in the fa- 


on & conſiderable trade and correfpondence. un 
the Brazils ; Don Juan being allowed to take 


——_ the merchant's TO Joſepha, who 


was ſent to Montremos.to make enquiry into | 


came ont from the confeffion of the priſoner, as 
mily. of a rich merchant at Liſbon, who carried 


this merclinae s name, it was generally fuppaſed 
that he was his natural ſon, and a clandeſtine 
affair of love having been carried on between. 


Was 
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a medicine being adminiſtered to. her by the 


with all the ſymptoms of a, perſon who had 
| taken poiſon. The mother of the young lady 


nature, asto: throw the whole into perplexity; 


© Whilſt this was preparing, Don Juan, with- 


would receive - his confeſſion upon: certain 
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was an only- child, ſhe became pregnant, and 


— 4 


hands of DonJuan, ſhe died in a few hours after 


h— ﬀ #95 — = 


ſurvived her but a few days, and the father 
threw himſelf into a convent of Mendicants, 
making over by deed of gift the whole of his 
property to the ſuppoſed murderer. 

 In'this account there ſeemed a-ſtrange. ob- 
ſcurity of facts, for ſome made: ſtrongly. to the 
crimination of Don. Juan, and the laſt-men- 
tioned circumſtance was of ſo contradictory 2 


bn—_ prod | yY, fg RD es gs pt 
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and therefore to compel the priſoner to a fur- 
ther elucidation of the caſe, it was thought pro- 
per to interrogate him by torture.. 


D353 my, 


out betraying. the leaſt alarm upon what was 
going, forward, told his judges that it would 
fave them and himſelf ſome trouble, if they 


points,: to-which he ſhould truly. ſpeak, but 
beyond which all the tortures in the world 
could not force one ſyllable : He fad that he 
was not the ſon, as it was ſuppoſed, of the met- 


am; with whom he lived, nor: allied to the 
CIWS ;  decealed 
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deceaſed Joſepha, any otherwiſe than by -the 
tendereft ties of mutual affe&ion and a pro» 
miſe of marriage, which-however he acknow- 
ledged had not been folemnized : "That hewas 
the ſon! of a gentleman of conſiderable. for- 
tune in the Brazils, who left him an infant 'to 
the care of the merchant in queſtion; that the 
merchant, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 
choſe to call him by; his own name, and this 
being done'in his infancy, he was taught to be- 
lieve, that. he was: an' orphan youth, the ſon of 
a diſtarit relation of the'perſon who adopted 
him; he begged his judges therefore to obſerve 


ſiſter; that as toher being with child by him, he 
acknowledged- it, and prayed God forgiveneſs 
for an offence, which it had been his intention 
to repair by marrying her; that with reſpect 
to the medicine, he certainly did-giveiit to her 
with his own hands, : for that | ſhe was ſick in 
conſequence of her pregnancy, and being afraid 


an apothecary, as, if for himſelf; which he ac+ 
cordingly did, and he verily believed they were 


= T5. 7 ; 


that he never | underſtood Joſepha/ to be his 


ot creating alarm or ſuſpicion in her; parents, 
had required him to. order certain drugs: from 


faithfully mixed, 7 ON as wat c__ by the 
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man whilft he prepared the medicine, and {aw 
every ingredient ſeparately put in. ; 
- "The judges thereupon aſked him, if hewould | 
take it on his conſcience to ſay, that the lady Ml © 
did not die by porſon : Don Juan, burſting . 
into tears for the firft time, anſwered, to his 
eternal ſorrow he knew that. ſhe did die by Wl © 
poiſon, —Was that poifen contamed in the Ill * 
medicine ſhe took ?—It was.—Did he umpute Wl * 
the crime of mixing the poiſon in the medicine Ml ' 
to the apothecary, or did he take it on himſelf? Ml | 
— Neither the' apothecary, nor himielf, was { 
guilty.—Did the lady from aprinciple of ſhame, Ml © 
a 
] 
| 
t 
| 
| 
! 
f 
| 


(he was then aſked) commit the aft of fui- 
cide, and infuſe the poiſon without his know- 
ledge ?—He ftarted into horror at the quef- 
tion, and took God to witnefs, that ſhe was 
innocent of the deed, 
- 'Fhe judges ſeemed now confines, and 
for a time abſtained from any further inteno- 
gatories, debating the maſt amoneſt them- 
_ feves by whiſpers ; when one of them obſerr- 
ed to the priſoner, that, according-tg/his con- 
_ feflivn, ho had ſaid ſhedid die by poiſon, and 
yet by the anſwers he had now given, !t 
Niould ſeem: as if he meant to acquit eve!) 


peffon, on whom ſuſpicion could poſſibly relt; 
therd 
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there was however one interrogatoryleft, which; 
unnatural as it was, however he. would put t9 
him for form's:ſake only, before: they proceeded 
to greater extremities, and that queſtion in+ 
volved the father or mother of the lady.— 
Did he mean to impute the horrid intention 
of murdering their. child to the parents ?-—Noz 
replied the priſoner uw a, firm. tone of voice, I 
am certain no ſuch intention. ever entezed-;the 
hearts of the unhappy parents, and I.ſhould. 
be the worſt of ſinners, if 1 imputed. it,'to 
them.—The. judges, upon. this declared with 
one voice: that he was trifling with the court, 


and gave. orders for the. rack, ; ;they would 
however for the laſt time demand of him, if 


to which he anſwered without heſitataon, that 
he did know, but that no-tortures ſhould force 


he had lived. 


and ſtripping him of his-upper garments, laid 
him on, the rack ;. a furgeon- was called ; ny 
who kept his fingers on, his pulſe ; and the 
executioners, were directed. to begin. their tor- 


tures; 


be knew who it was that did poiſon Joſepha : 


him to, declare it ; as to lite, he was weary of 


it, and they, might dripole. of it as. they ſaw 
5 he could not die in greater tortures that | 


They now took this peremptory. tas 
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tures ; they had given him one ſevere ſtretch 
by ligatures fixed to his extremities and paſſed 
over an axle, which was turned by a windlaſs ; 
| the ſtrain upon his muſcles and joints by the Ml r: 
aCtion of this infernal engine was dreadful, and Wh v 
nature ſpoke her ſufferings by a horrid craſh Ml © 
in every lirfib;; the ſweat ftarted in large drops Wl © 
upon his face and boſom, yet 'the man was Ml © 
firm amidſt the agonies of the-machine, not a Ml © 
groan eſcaped, and the fiend who was fuper- W Þ 
intendant of the helliſh work, declared they Wl © 
might--encreaſe his tortures upon the: next 
tug; for that his pulſe had not 'varied a'ftroke, Ml * 
nor abated of its firength in the Intel: de- d 
(e's n 
- The tormentors had. now os Bhgun a ſecond il 
operation with more viotence than the former, Ml © 
which their deviliſh ingenuity 'had contrived Ml * 
to vary {0- as to: extort acuter pains from the : 
application of the engine to parts that had- 
not-yet had their full ſhare of the firſt agony ; T 
when ſuddenly a monk ruſhed into the cham- 
| ber; and called out to the judges to deſiſt from 
torturing that 'innocent 'man, and take the 
confeſſion of: the murderer from his own lips. 
Upon a fignal from' the judges, the execu- 


_ tioners let 'go the engine at once, and the 
ELLER | joints 
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joints Inapped audibly into their ſockets with 
the elaſticity of a bow. Nature ſunk under. 
the revulhon, and Don Juan fainted on the 


yoice exclaimed 


" ready your engine for the gulty, and take 
« off your bloody hands from the innocent, 
« for behold !” .(and fo ſaying he threw back 


his cowl) © behold the father and the murderer. 


« of Joſepha !—” 

'Fhe whole alſembly ſtarted with allonith 
ment ; .the-judges ſtood aghaſt, and even the 
damons of torture rolled their eye-balls on the 
monk -with horror and' diſmay.  __ 

Ws you are. willing,” ſays he to the es 
<« to..receive my. confeſſion, | whilſt. your tor- 
mentors are preparing their. rack for, the 


* petites with human agonies, whach once 
* in your; lives. FW. wh Now inflict with 
5 juſtice,” THC FREON Ls LEP RERAEeT 
' ©. Proceed,” aid, the Flt judge. bb 
* That: guiltleſs ſufferer, who. now lies, in- 


« 5 


rack. The monk immediately with a loud 
-4 Inhuman wretches, de- 
| © legates of hell and agents of the devil, make 


vileſt criminal, ever firetched upon it; 
hear me |} If not, .ſet your engine to work 
without further enquiry, and glut: your ap-_ 


4 fnſble Daforet my eyes,” ſaid the monk, 
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« is the ſor! of an excellent father, who was 
& once tmy deareſt friend: He was confided 
& to my charge, being then an infant, and my 
« friend followed his fortunes to' our ſettle- 
*« ments in the Brazils: He reſided there 
< twenty years without viſiting Portugal once 
« in the time; he remitted to me many ſums 
< of money on his ſon's account ; at this time 
« a helliſh thought aroſe in my mind, which 
« the diftreſs of my affairs and a paſſion for 
< extravagance inſpired, of converting the 
cc property of my charge to my own account; 
« '] imparted theſe ſuggeſtions to my unhappy 
&« wife; who' is now at her accompt ; let me 
« do her juſtice to confeſs The withſtood them 
« firmly for a time ; ſtill fortune frowned 
*© upon me, and 1 was ſinking i in my credit. 
« every hour ; ruin flared me in the face, and 
. « nothing ſtood between me and immediate 
« diſgrace, but this infamous expedient. 
« At laſt perſuaſion, menaces, and'the im- 
« pending preffure of neceſſity: conquered he! 
« * virtue, and the acceded to the fraud. We 
« agreed to adopt the infant as the orphan 
« ſon a of diſtant relation of our own name;| 
«© maintained a correſpondence with his father 
 byletters pretending t0 be written! by is 


« {on 
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« ſon, and I ſupported my family in a fplen-' 
« did extravagance by the aſſignments I re-* 
« ceived from the Brazils. At length the fa- 
« ther of Don. Juan died, and by will be- 
« queathed his fortune to me in failure of his' 
«* fon and his heirs. I had already advanced” 
* {o far in guilt, that the temptation of this 
* contingency met no reſiſtance in my mind, 
and I determined upon removing this bar 
ro my ambition, and propoſed to my wife 
«* to ſecure the prize, that fortune had hung 
* within our reach, by the-afſaſſination of the ' 
* heir. She revolted from the idea with hor- 
* ror, and for ſome time her thoughts re- 
© mained in fo diſturbed a ſtate, that I did 
* not think it prudent to renew the attack : 

* After ſome time the agent of the deceaſed 
arrived in Liſbon from the Brazils, and as 
he was privy to my correſpondence, it. be- 
came neceflary for me to diſcover to Don 
Juan who he was, and alſo what fortune he” 
was intitled, to. In; this criſis, threatened 
with ſhame and detc&ion-on one hand, and” 
tempted by avarice, pride, and the deyil on 
the other,.I won over my rehaQant wife to 
a participation of my. crime, and we: mixed | 
that doſe with poiſon, which we believed 
"OL 1, K.- « was 
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« was intended for Don Juan, but which in 
« fa&t was deſtined for our only child : She 
* took it,; heaven diſcharged its vengeance on 
< our heads, and we ſaw our daughter expire 
* in agonies before our eyes, with the bitter 
< aggravation of a double murder, for the 
* child was alive within her. Are there words 
« 1n language to expreſs our lamentations ? 
< Are'there tortures 1n the reach of even your 
« invention to compare with thoſe we felt ? 
* Wonderful were the ſtruggles of nature in 
_ © the heart of our expiring child : She be- 
<< wailed- us ; ſhe conſoled, nay ſhe even for- 
« gave us. To Don Juan we made imme: 
« diate confeſſion of our guilt, and conjured 
« him to inflict that puniſhment upon us, 
«. which: juſtice demanded and our crimes 
<< deſerved. It was in this dreadful moment 
<«-that our daughter with her laſt breath by 
_ <; the moſt/ ſolemn adjurations exacted and 
**. obtained a promiſe from Don Juan not to 
<. expoſe her parents to a public execution 
«; by diſcloſing what had paſſed. Alas ! alas! 
*; we ſee too plainly how he kept his word: 
«Behold, he dies a martyr to honour ! you! 

*. infernal tortures have deſtroyed him— p 
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rretched Don Juan drew a figh ;' a ſecond 
would have followed, but heaven no longer 
could tolerate the agonies of innocence, and 
ſtopped his heart for ever. 

The monk had fixed his eyes pon him, 
ohaſtly with terror, and as he ſtretched out his 


© monſters,” he exclaimed, © may God re- 
* quite his murder on your ſouls at'the great 
* day of judgment ! His blood be on your 
* heads, ye miniſters of darkneſs ! For me, if 
* heavenly VENgeance 1s not yet appeaſed by 
my contrition, in the midſt of flames my 
aggrieved ſoul will find ſome confolation 
In the Fought, that you partake its tor- 
ments.” | 

Having uttered this in a voice Raves k hu- 
man, he plunged a knife to his heart, and 
whilſt his blood ſpouted on the pavement 


« 


expired without a | groan, 


No ſooner had the monk pronounced theſe 
words in a loud and furious tone, than the 


mangled limbs at life's laſt gaſp—© Accurſed | 


dropped dead upon the body of Don Juan, and : 
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No. XX. 
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Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu? 


I THINK it much to be lamented that our 

Engliſh news-papers have ſuch an exten- 
five circulation through Europe, unleſs prope: 
means could be taken to reſtrain their exceſliye 
licentiouſneſs. As few foreigners will belieyc 
any government ſo void of reſource in thi; 
particular, they can no otherwiſe account for 
our. not correcting theſe abuſes of the pref, 
but becauſe we want the will and not the 
power. Amongſt the cauſes that have lately 
operated to increaſe their circulation and fuc: 


their licentiouſneſs is not one; and yet it ap- 
| pears as if their encouragement had kept pace 
with their malignance. If I had not expe 
' rienced the bad effefts they have upon the 
minds of people in other countries, I ſhould 
not have thought ſuch publications | capable 
_ of ſuch miſchief. Though the condudtor df 
them ſeem careleſs about conſequences, I wil 
not believe it was in their minds to do a del- 
berate injury to their country ; but as the) 

are 


) 
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are not diſpoſed to put a bridle on themſelves, 
it were to be wiſhed ſome prudent hand would 
do the office for them ; though I ſee the dif- 
fculty of finding ſuch a curb as ſhall not gall 
the mouth of Freedom. 

| T am not at preſent diſpoſed to be any longer 
ſerious on this ſubje&, and therefore waving 
all the weightier matters of my charge, I ſhall 
take notice only of one ridiculous circum- 
ſtance in which they abound, vulgarly called 
Puffing. «+ © 

[ have been turning over ſome papers to find 
out the chief profeſfors of this art, which I be- . 
leve is now carried to its higheſt ſtate of im- 
provement : Truth compels me to ſay, that 
with regret I have diſcovered ſeveral amongſt 
them, who ought to have underſtood them- 
ſelves better, but whilſt there is hope they 
will amend, I am contented they ſhould eſ- 
cape ; at leaſt I ſhall paſs them over im ſilence, 
regarding them for the preſent as perſons ſur- 
prized into bad company, and chargeable with 
indiſcretion rather than depravity. 

Our advertiſing Quacks or Empirics are an 
antient and numerous claſs of Pujfers. A col- 
lifon of rival intereſts occaſions theſe gentle- - 
men to run foul of each other in their general 
"Kg | ">: © 7+ "es 
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undertakings, and betrays their natural me. 
deſty into a warmer ſtile of colouring their 
own merits, than the liberal ſtudy of phyſi 
and the public-ſpirited principle on which 
they pretend to act, would otherwiſe warrant: 
It the candid reader can find an excuſe for 
them 1n their zeal and anxiety to recommend 
the bleſſings which they offer to mankind, [ 
will not 1mpede the plea. A fooliſh partiality 
{ome people {till have for phyſicians regularly 
bred, and a ſqueamiſh unwillingleſs to repair to 
back-doors and blind alleys for relief, oblige 


| them to uſe ſtrong words to combat ſtrong 


Prejudices. But though they are at ſome 
pains to convince us that our bills of natural 
deaths might be all compriſed under the fin- 
gle article of old age, there is yet here and 
there an obſtinate man who will die felo gt /t 
before the age of threeſcore years and ten. 

Whilſt the ſages are puffing off our diſtem- 
pers in oe page, the auctioneers are puffing off 
our property in another, If this iſland of ours 
is to be credited for their deſcription of it, it 
mult pals for a terreſtrial paradiſe : 1t makes an 
Engliſh ear tingle to hear of the boundlets va- 
riety of lawns, groves, and parks ; lakes, r1v15, 
and rivulets; decorated farms and fruitful 
gardens j 
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zardens 3 ſuperb and - matchleſs colletons of 
pictures, jewels, plate, furniture, and equi- 
pages ; town-houſes and country-houſes ; hot- 
houſes and 1ce-houſes ; obſervatories and con- 
ſervatories; offices attached and detached: with. 
all the numerous ezceteras that glitter down 
the columns of our public prints. Numerous. 
a5 theſe are, it 1s leſs-a matter of furprize with 
me where purchaſers are found, than why any 
one, whoſe neceſſities are not his reaſon, will 
be a vender of ſuch enchanting pofleſſions. 
Though a man's caprice may be tired of a 
beautiful. obje&t long enjoyed, yet when he 
ſees an old acquaintance drefſed out i new 
colours, and glowing 1n the flowery deſorip- 
tion of theſe luxuriant writers, I ſhould expect 
that his affeftion would revive, and that he 
would recall the cruel, ſentence of alienation. 
Pliny never ſo deſcribed his villa, as theſe Puf- 
fers will ſet forth the caſt-off manſion of a wea- 


horſe into their hands, andhe comes out fate 
and found the next morning, and is fit to carry 
the firſt lady in the land : Weed your col- 


ry owner. Put a vicious, lame, and ſtumbling 


l&hons of their copies and counterfeits, by the 
nelp of a perſuaſive tongue, quick eye, and 
energetic hammer, they are knocked down. tor 
K 4. originals. 
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originals and antiques, and the happy buyer 
bears them off delighted with his bargain, 
What 1s the harp of an Orpheus compared to 
the hammer of an Auctioneer | | 
I muſt in the next place requeſt the reader's 
attention to the Poliſhing Puffers ; a title by 
which I would be underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe 
venerable teachers and inſtru&ors, who are en- 
dowed with the happy faculty of inſtilling arts 
- and {ciences into their diſciples, like fixed air 
Into a vapid menſtruum ; Theſe are the beati- 
fied ſpirits whom Virgil places in his poetical 
Elyfium: Fooliſh men amongſt the Greeks, 
ſuch as Socrates, Plato, and others, trained 
their pupils ſtep by ſtep in knowledge and 
made a bugbear of inſtruQtion ; Pythagoras in 
particular kept his ſcholars five years 1n proba- 
tionary filence, as if wiſdom was not to be 
learned without labour ; our modern poliſhers 
puff 1t into us in a morning ; the poliſh 1s laid 
- on at a ſtroke, juſt as boys turn a braſs buckle 
into a filver one with a little quickfilver and 
brick-duſt ; the poliſht buckle indeed ſoon re- 
pents of its tranſmutation, but it is to be hoped 
- the alluſion does not hold through, and that 
the poliſht mind or body does not relapſe 35 
ſoon to its primitive ruſticity. Strange ! that 
JANKTIEERES | any 
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any body will be a clown, when the Graces 
invite us to their private hops with hand-bills 
and adyertiſements: Why do not the whole 
court of Aldermen dance at my Lord Mayor's 
ball inſtead of ſtanding with their hands in 
their pockets, when grown gentlemen (let 
them grow to what fize they may) are taught 
to walk a minuet gracefully in three le&ures ? 
Amazing art | only to be equalled by the ob- 
Rinacy that reſiſts it. How are the times de- 
generated | Orpheus fiddles and the brutes 
won't dance. Go to the courts of law, liſten 
to the bellowing of the bar ; mount the gal- 
lery of the ſenate, obſerve how 7his here and 
that there orator breaks poor Priſcian's head 


for the good of his country ; enter our the-. 
atres—does that gentleman ſpeak to a ghoſt, | 


as a ghoſt ought to be ſpoken to ? Walk into 
a church, if you have any feeling for the ſacred 


fublimity of our ſervice, you will never walk 


into another where it is ſo mangled : Every 


one of theſe parricides might be taught not to 
murder his mother-tongue without mercy, if 
he would but believe an advertiſement and be- 


take himſelf to the Poliſher. Education at 


our public ſchools and univerſities 15 travelling 


in a waggon for expedition, when there is a 
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bridle wid will take you by a ſhort cut to 
Parnaflus, and the Poliſher has got the key 
it ; he has elocution for all cuſtomers, lawyers, 
players, parſons, or ſenators; ready-made ta- 
lents for all profeſſions, the bar, the ſtage, the 
pulpit, or the parliament. 

There is another claſs of Puffers, who {peak 
ſtrongly to the paſſions, and ufe many curious 


devices to allure the ſenſes, fitting out their 


Lottery-offices, like fowlers who catch birds by 
night with looking-glafſes and candles, to en- 


tice us to their ſnare. Some of them hang 
out the goddeſs of good-fortune in perſon 


with money-bags in her hands, a tempting 
emblem ; others recommend themſelves under 
the auſpices of ſome lucky name, confounding 


our heads with cabaliftical numbers, unintel- 


ligible calculations, and myſterious predictions, 
whoſe abſurdity is their reeommendation, and 


' whole obſcurity makes the Jomglatos ne 
refiſtible : 


4 


'; WE enim n folidi wack cdmirantus amantgue, 
Jnver/is que {ub werbis latitantia cernunt. 


'Effences, coſmetics, and a hundred articles 


of pretended invention for the frivolous adorn- 


ing of our Perſons engroſs a conſiderable ſhare 
of 
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quarter are replete with all the gums and 


were not more ſubtle extra&tors of ſunbeams 
than theſe artiſts, who can fetch powder of 
pearls out of rotten bones and mercury, odour 
of roſes from a turnip, and the breath of 
zephyrs out of a cabbage-ſtalk ; they can fur-= 
niſh your dreffing-room with the toilette of 
Juno, bring you bloom from the cheeks of 
Hebe, and a noſegay from the boſons of Flora. 
Theſe Puffers never fail to tell you after a court 
birth-day that their waſhes, powders, and 
odours, were the favorites of the drawing 
room, and that the reigning beauties of the aſ- 


ters. 
After theſe follow a | rabble of raree-ſhew- 
men with mermaids, man-tygers, ourang-ou- 
tangs, and every ,monſter and abortion in 
creation ; columns of giants and light-infantry 
companies of dwarts ; conjurers, rope-dancers, 


iſtol's ; every felow, who can twirt upon his 
toc, or ride a gallop on his head, him-. 
K 6 ſelt 


of our public papers ; the Puffs from: this 


odours of Arabia ; the chemiſts of -Laputa 


ſembly bought their charms at their coun= 


-and poſture-maſters ; tooth-drawers, oculifts, 
and chiropodits ; ; every one Puffs himſelf off 
to the public in a ſtile as proud as Anitient 
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ſelf up in effigy on our public offices and 

_ Churches, and takes all the courts in Europe 

to witneſs to the fame of his performances, 

If a raſcal can ſhew alouſe thro' a microſcope, 

he expects all the heads in England to itch till 

they behold it ; if a ſon of the gallows can flide 

| down a. rope yo the- top of a ſteeple, he 

puffs off his flight in Pindarics, that would 

make a moderate man's head giddy to read; 

Tay, we -have ſeen a gambling-houſe and a 

| brothel thrown open to the town, and public 

leEtures in obſcenity audaciouſly advertiſed in 

5 a \Chriſtian city, which would not have ben 
A tolerated in Sodom or Gomorrah: 

Y I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without hinting 

to the proprietors of our Royal Theatres, that 

this expedient of puffing is pardonable only ina 

troop of ſtrollers, or the mafter of a puppet- 

ſhew, Whilſt the Muſes keep poſſeſſion of 

our theatre, and gens treads the ftage, every 

| friend to the national drama will condemn the 

= practice, and hold them inexcuſable, who are 

reſponſible for it, if they do not diſcontinue it. 

| It 1s hardly poſſible that any cauſe can be pro- 

| fited. by puffing 3 3 if any can, it muſt be 3 

E. .contemptible one ; the intereſts of 1:tterature 

| - - are, amoneſt the laſt that can expe& advan 

; _ tage 
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tage from it, or that ſhould condeſcend to ſo 
mean a reſource : Inſtead of attracting curio- 
ſity, it creates diſguſt ; inſtead of anſwering the 
temporary object of profit, it ſinks the perma- 
nent fund of reputation. As to the impolicy 
of the meaſure many reaſons may be given, but 
theſe I ſhall forbear to mention, leſt whilſt I 
am ſtating_dangers I ſhould appear to ſuggeſt : 
them. In concluſion, I have no doubt but 
the gaod ſenſe of the proprietors will determine 
on a reform ; for I am perſuaded they cannot 
be profited by houſes of their own filling, nor 


any author flattered by applauſes of his own 
beſtowing, 
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Cog! ETY in deſpotic governments is nar- 
rowed according to the degree of rigour, 
which the ruling tyrant exerciſes over his ſub- 
jets. In ſome countries it is in a manner an- 
nibillated. As deſpotiſm relaxes towards li- | 
mited monarchy, ſociety 18 dilated in the ſame 
proportion. If we conſider freedom of con- 
Ution 1 In no | other light than as it affects ſo- 
:.. arty, 
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ciety, a monarchy limited by law, like this of 
ours, is perhaps the freeft conſtitution upon 
earth ; becauſe was it to diverge from the cen- 
ter on which 1t now reſts, either towards def. 
potiſm on one hand, or democracy on the 
other, the reſtraints upon ſocial freedom would 
operate in the fame degree, tho* not in the 


| fame mode; for whether that reſtraint' is 


produced by the awe of a court, or the pro- 
miſcuous licentioufneſs of -a rabble, the bar- 
TIeT 15 In either caſe broken down; and whether 


it lets the cobler or the king's meſſenger into 


our company, the tyranny © 15 inſupportable 
and fociety 1s enſlaved. 

When an Engliſhman is admitted into what 
are called the beſt circles in Paris, he generally 
finds ſofnething captivating in them on a firſt 
acquaintance ; for without ſpeaking of their in- 
ternal recommendations, it 1s apt to flatter a. 
man's vanity to find himſelf in an excluſive 
party, and to ſfurmount thoſe difficulties, which 
others cannot. As ſoon as he has had time to 
examine the component parts of this circle, into 
which he has fo happily ſtept, he readily diſco- 
vers that it is a circle, for he goes round and 


_ round without one excurſion ; the whole party 
follows the ſame tated revolution, their minds 


and 


> he 
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and bodies keep the ſame orbit, their opinions 
riſe and ſet with the regularity of planets, and 
for what 1s paſſing without their ſphere they 
know nothing of it. In this junto it rarely 
happens but ſome predominant ſpirit takes the 
lead, and if he is ambitious of making a maſ\- 
ter-ſtroke indeed, he may go the length to de- 
dlare, that he has the honour to profeſs himſelf an 
Atheif. The creed. of this leading ſpirit is the 
creed of the junto ; there 1s no fear of contro- 
verſy ; inveſtigation does not reach them, and 
that liberality of mind, which a collifion of 
ideas only can produce, does not belong to 
them ; you muſt fall in with their ſentiments, 
or keep out of their ſociety : and hence ariſes 
that over-ruling ſelf-opinion ſo peculiar to the 
French, .that aſſumed ſuperiority ſo conſpi- 
cuous in. their manners, which deftroys the 
very effence of that politeneſs, which they 
boaſt to excel in. 

Politeneſs is- nothing more hem an elegant 
and concealed ſpecies of flattery, tending to 
put the perfon to whom it is addrefled in good- 
bumour and reſpe& with himſelf: But if there 
Ka parade and diſplay affe&ted in the exertion 
of it, if a man ſeems to ſay—Look how conde- 
ending and [nw [ am en he has only 
the 
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| the common offices of civility to perform, ſuch 
politeneſs ſeems founded in miſtake, and calcu. 
lated to recommend the wrong perſon ; and this 
miſtake I have obſerved frequently to occur in 
French manners. = 

The national chara&er of the Spaniards is 
very different from that of the French, and 
| the habits of life in Madrid as oppoſite as may 
be from thoſe which obtain at Paris. The Spa- 
niards have been a great and free people, and 
though that grandeur and that freedom are no 
more, their traces are yet to be ſeen amongſt | 
the Caſtihans in particular. The common 
people have not yet contraQed that obſequi- 
ouſneſs and ſubmiſſion, which the rigour of 
their government, if no revolution occurs to 
redreſs it, muſt in time reduce them to. The 
_ condition, which this gallant nation is now 
| found in, between the deſpotiſm of the throne 
and the terrors of the Inquiſition, cannot be 
aggravated by deſcription ; body and mind are 
held in fuch compleat flavery by theſe two 
gloomy powers, that men are not willing to 
expoſe their perſons for the ſake of their opt- 
| nions, and ſociety is of courſe exceedingly ci 
cumſcribed ; to trifle away time ſeems all they 
aſpire to; converſation turns upon few topics 


and 
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and they are ſuch as will not carry a diſpute ; 
neither glowing with the zeal of party, nor the 
cordial interchange of mutual confidence ; day 
after day rolls in the ſame languid round 
through life ; their ſeminaries of education, 
elpecially fince the expulſion of the Jeſuits, are 
grievouſly in decline ; learning 1s extinct ; their 
taculties are whelmed in ſuperſtition, and 1g- 
norance covers them with a cloud of darkneſs, 


through which the brighteſt parts cannot find 
their way. 


It this country ſaw its own interafth in their 


true light, it would conciliate the affeCtions of 
the Spaniſh nation, who are naturally diſpoſed 
towards England ; the hoſtile policy of main- 


taining a haughty fortreſs on the extremity of _ 


their coaſt, which is no longer valuable than 
whilſt they continue to attack it, has driven 
them into a compact with France, odious to all 
true Spaniards, and which this country has the 
oby1ous means of diſſolving. It is by an alliance 
with England that Spain will recover. her pril- 
tine greatneſs; France 1s plunging her into 
provincial dependency ; there is ſtill virtue 
n the Spaniſh nation ; honeſty, ſimplicity, and 


lobrizty are {till characteriſtics of the ron : 


lian; he is brave, patient, unrepining ; 
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may work him like a mule; his word 1s a pail. 
port in affairs of honour, and a bond in mat- 


bulk of the people, and will affuredly break 


tiality of a citizen of the world, I diſcern in 
A ſocial ſtate can enjoy. A conſtitution of go- 
vernment ſufficiently monarchical to preſerve 
- pily. tempered, that the human genius 15 net- 


' made torpid by cold ; a land abounding in al 
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ſoldier lives harder, fleeps leſs, or marches 
longer ; treat him Jike a gentleman, and you 


| 


ters of property. That dignity of nature, 
which in the higheſt orders of the ſtate is mi- 
ſerably debaſed, ſtill keeps its vigour in the 


out into ſome ſudden and general convulſfion 
for their deliverance. If there are virtue and 
good ſenſe in the adminiſtration of this coun- 
try, we ſhall ſeize the opportunity yet open 
to us. 

It now remains that I ſhould ſpeak of Eng- 
land, and when I turn my thoughts to my na- 
tive iſland, and conſider it with the impar- 
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it all advantages in perfe&ion, which man in 
order and decorum in ſociety, and popular 
enough to ſecure freedom ; a climate ſo hap- 
ther exhauſted by heat, nor cramped and 


manner of productions, that can encourage it- 


- duſtry, invite — and promote health 3 
4 lot 
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a lot of earth fo ſingularly located, as marks it 
out by Providence to be the emporium of plen- 
ty and the aſylum of peace ; a religion, whoſe 
eſtabliſhment leaves all men free, neither en- 
dangering their perſons, nor enſlaving their 
minds; a ſyſtem of enlightened education fo 
general, and a vein of genius ſo characteriſti- 
cal, that under the banners of a free preſs muſt 
ſecure:to the nation a ſtanding body of learn- 


the world and its fame to all poſterity. 
What is it then, which interrupts the enjoy- 
ments of ſocial life, and diſturbs the harmony 
of its inhabitants? Why do foreigners complain 
that time hangs heavy on their hands in Eng- 
land, that private houſes are ſhut againſt them, 
and that, were it not for the reſource of public 
places, they would find themſelves in a ſoli- 
tude, or (more properly ſpeaking) ſolitary in 
a crowd ? How comes it to paſs that country 
g:ntlemen, who occaſionally viſit town, ſee 
themſelves neglected and forgotten by thoſe 
very people, who have been welcomed to their / 
houſes and regaled with their hoſpitality ; and 
men of talents and character, formed to grace 
and delight . our convivial hours, are left tq 
pace the Park and ſtreets of London by them- 
: ſelves, 


el men, to ſpread its language to the ends of 
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ſelves, as if they were the exiles from o- 
ciety ? 

The fa&t is, trade occupies one end of the 
town, and politics engroſs the other: As for 
foreigners of diſtin&tion, who ought in good. 
Policy to be conſidered as the gueſts of the ſtate, 
after they have gone through the dull cere- 
monial of a drawing-room, the court takes no 
further concern about them. The crown has 
no officer charged with their reception, pro- 
vides no table within or without the palace for 
their entertainment ; parhamentary or official 
avocations are a. ſtanding plea for every ſtate 
miniſter in his turn to negle& them. The 
winter climate and coaſt of England is fo de- 
| terring to natives of more temperate latitudes, 
that they commonly pay their viſits to the 
capital in the ſummer, when it is deſerted; fo 
that after billetting themſelves in ſome empty 
\ hotel, amidft the fumes of paint and noiſe of 
repairs, they wear out a few tedious days, and 
then take flight, as if they had eſcaped from 
a priſon. When parliament is ſitting and the 
town is full, a man, who does not intereſt him- 
ſelf in the politics and party of the day, wi! 
find the capital an unſocial place ; that degree 
of freedom, which in other reſpects, 15'the " 

| : 
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of ſociety, now. becomes 1ts mortal foe ; the 
zeal, and even fury, with which people abet 
their party, and the latitude they give them- 
ſelves in opinion and diſcourſe, extinguiſh every 
voice, that would ſpeak peace and pleaſure to - 
the board, and turn good fellowſhip into loud 
contention and a ſtrife of tongues. 

The right aſſumed by our news-papers of 
publiſhing what they are pleaſed to call Parlia- 
mentary Debates I muſt regard as one of the 
greateſt evils of the time, replete with -foreign 
and domeſtic miſchief: Our orators ſpeak 
pamphlets, and the fenate 1s turned into a 
theatre. The late hours of parliament, which 
to a degree are become faſhionable, are In 
effect deſtruCtive to ſociety. I cannot diſ- 
penſe with obſerving collaterally on this occa- 
fon that profeſſional men in England conſort 
more excluſively among{t themſelves, and 
communicate leſs generally than in other 
countries, which gives their converſation, how- 
ever informing, an air of pedantry, contra&ted 
by long habits, great ardour tor ' their profel- 
hon and deep learning in it. 

As for ſlander, which amongſt other evils 
owes much. of its propagation to the: ſame 
a ot the daily ”"_ it 1s the poiſon of 
ſociety; 
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ſociety ; depreſſes virtuous ambition, damp; 
the early ſhoots of genius, puts the innocent 
to pain, and drives the guilty to deſperation; 
it infuſes ſuſpicion into the beſt natures, and 
looſens the cement of the ſtrongeſt friendſhips ; 
very many affe&t to deſpiſe it, few are ſo high- 
minded as not to -feel it ; though common 
ſlanderers ſeldom have 1t in their power to 
hurt eſtabliſhed reputations, yet they can al- 
ways contrive to ſpoil company, and put ho- 
neſt men to the trouble of turning them out 
of it. | 

It is a common laying that authors are 
more ſpiteful to each other, and more irritable 
under an attack, than other men ; I do not 
believe the obſervation is well founded ; every 
ſenfible man knows that his fame, eſpecially 
of the literary kind, before 1t can paſs current 
in the world, pays a duty on entrance, like 
fome ſort of merchandize, ad walorem ; he 
knows that there are always ſome who live 
upon the plunder of condemned reputations, 
watching the tides of popular favour in hopes 
of making ſeizures to their own account— 
 Habent venenum pro viftu, immo pro deliciis. 
The little injury ſuch men do to letters chiefly 


oonfilts 1 in the ſtupidity of their Own produc- 
| tions: 


*% 
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man's living fame, but if he writes to poſte- 
rity, be 15.0ut of their reach, becauſe he ap- 


peals to a court, where they can never appear 


acainſt him. 

When we give our praiſe to any man's cha- 
racter or performances, let us give it abſo- 
lutely, and without compariſon, for it is juſtly 
remarked by foreigners, that we ſeldom com- 
mend poſitively: This remark bears both 


let no man by this or any other declamation 
azainft ſlander be awed into that timid pru- 
tence, which affe&ting the name of candour, 
dares not to condemn, and of courſe 1s not in- 
titled to applaud. Truth and juſtice have 


ſociety ; manly reſentment againſt miſchiey- 
ous characters, cleanly ridicule of vanity and 
impertinence, and fair criticiſm of what is un- 
der public review are the prerogatives of a free 
[pirit ; they peculiarly belong to Engliſhmen, 
and he betrays a. rtght conſtitutionally inher- 


tives forbears to exercile it. 
When I have faid this, I think it right to 
add, 


tions :- They may to a certain Egree check a 


—— — 
— ——— _ — 


againſt our goodnature and our good ſenſe ; but 


their claims upon us, and our teſtimony 
22ainft vice, folly, and hypocriſy is due to 


ent in bim, who from mean and perſonal mo- 
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add, that I cannot ſtate a caſe, in which a 
man can be juſtified in_ treating another's 
name with freedom, and concealing his own. 


bY 


— | 
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Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? quando 
Major avaritie patuit Sinus ? A LEA quando 
Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 


Ad caſum tabule, pofitd Jed Iuditur arcd. | 
(JUVENAL, Sat. 1.) 


£ paſſage, which I have ſele&ted for the 
motto of this paper, will ſhew that 1 
| Intend to devote it to the conſideration of the 
vice. of Gaming ; and I forbore to ſtate it in 
my preceding eflay amongſt the cauſes, that 
affe&t ſociety in this country, becauſe I re- 
garded it as an evil too enormous to be 
brought within the brief enumeration therein 
contained, reſolving to treat it with that par- 
ticular reſpe& and attention, which its high 
ftation and way in miſchief have a claim 
to. 


_ Though: 1 have no heſitation at beginning 
the 
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the attack, 1 beg leave to premiſe that I am” 


totally without hope of carrying it. - I may 


fay to my antagoniſts in the words, though 


not altogether in the ſenſe, that the _ 
Gabriel does to his— 


hg Satan, I know thy ks and thou know'ſt mine,” 


What avails my hurling a feeble effay at the 


heads of this hydra, when the immortal drama 


of The Gamefter lies trodden under his feet ? 

Conſcious that I do not poſſeſs the ſtrength, 
| ſhall not aſſume the importance of a cham- 
pton, and as I am not of dignity enough to be 
angry, I ſhall keep my temper and my diſ- 


tance too, ſkirmiſhing like thoſe infignificant 


centry, who play the part of- teazers in the 
Spaniſh bull-fights, fticking arrows in his creſt. 
to provoke him to bellow, whilt bolder com- 
batants engage him at the point of his horns, 


It is wel be Gameſters, that they are fo | 


numerous as to make a ſociety of themſelves, 
for it would be a ſtrange abuſe of terms to 


mank them amongſt ſociety at large, whoſe 


protefſion it is to prey upon all who compoſe 
It. Strictly ſpeaking it will bear a doubt, if a 
Gameſter has. any other title to be called a 
man, except under the diſtin&tion of Hobbes, 
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_ and upon claim to the charter of Homo Hy. 
mini Lupus —As a Human Wolf I grant he has a 
right to his wo/h/h prerogatives : He, who fo 
far ſurprizes my reaſon or debauches my prin- 
ciple, as to make me a party in my own de- 
Aruftion, 1s a worſe enemy than he who robs 
me of my property by force and violence, be- 
cauſe he ſinks me in my own opinion ; and if 
there was virtue. in mankind, ſufficient for 
their own defence, honeſt men would expel 
gameſters as outlaws from ſociety, and good 
citizens drive them from the ſtate, *as the de- 
{troyers 'of human happineſs, wretches, who 
make the parent childleſs and the wife 4 
widow. _ 
But what avail a parcel of ſtatutes again 
gaming, when they, who make them, conſpire 
together for the infraction of them ? Why de- 
clare gaming-debts void in law, when that 
_ filly principle, ſo falſely called honour (at once 
the idol and the ideot of the world) takes al 
thoſe debts upon itſelf and calls them debts 0 
honour ? It is not amongſt things practicable 
to put gaming.down” by ſtatute. It the fac 
| of ſociety was ſet ſteadily againſt the vice; ; 
parents were agreed to ſpurn at the alliance % 
_ a gameſter, however ennobled 3 if our femint 
Wy A ri 


je 
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ries of education would enforce their diſcipline 
againſt early habits of play ; 1f the crown, as 
the fountain of honour, and the virtuous part 
of the fair ſex, as the diſpenſers of happineſs, 
would reprobate all men addicted to this de- 
ſperate paſſion, ſomething might perhaps be 


done, If tradeſmen would conſult their own 


intereſt, and give no credit to gameſters ; if 


| WM ibſolutely extinguiſhed, and the people at 


ſubje&, becauſe he worſhips God according 
to the religion of his anceſtors at a Catholic 
altar, would exerciſe their reſentment againſt 
thole illegal places of reſort, where deſperadoes, 
meet for nightly pillage, this contagious evil 
might poſſibly be' checked ; but when it is 
only to be hoped that a combination of reme- 
dies might ſtem the diſeaſe, how can we ex- 
pet a recovery, when no one of them all is 
«lminiſtered ? 


lance-with a gameſter, matches of this ſort are 
made every day ; a parent, who conſents ſo to 


L 2 —_ dehance z 
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the infamous gang of money-lenders could be 


large, inſtead of riſing againſt a loyal fellow- 


Though domeſtic miſery muſt follow an al- | 


acrifice his child, mult either place his hope 
n her reforming her huſband, or elſe he muſt | 
ave made up his mind to ſet conſequences at _ 
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defiance ; a very fooliſh hope, or a very fata| 
| principle. There can be no domeſtic comfort 
n the arms of a gameſter, no conjugal aſylum 
in his heart : Weak and ignorant young wo- 
men may be duped into ſuch connections; 
vain and ſelf-conceited ones may adventure 
with their eyes open, and truſt to their at- 
traCtions for ſecurity againſt misfortune ; but 
let.them be affured there is not a page in the Ml * 
world's hiſtory, that will furniſh them with an 
_ example to palliate their preſumption ; eager M 
to ſnatch the preſent pleaſures of a voluptuous Ml { 
ProſpeR, they care little for the ruin, which Ml & 
futurity keeps out of ſight. k 
- With the cleareſt conviction in my mind of 
the gener] advantages of- public education 
I muſt acknowledge a ſuſpicton that due 
attention is not paid in our great ſeminar 
of education to reſtrain this fatal paſſion 1n it 
firſt approaches. I fear there are ſome evl- 
dences of a guilty negligence now in opert 
tion, {ſpreading poiſon as they flow, and carry: 
Ing with them in their courſe all the charm 
of eloquence, the flow of wit, and faſcinatiy 
ſpell of ſcience ; ſanftified by faſhion, Gam 
ing-houſes, which out-peer the royal palac% 


Tile around it In defiance; ; trophies and mon 
| nents 


fin 
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ments of the triumphs of diſſipation. The 
wiſe, whoſe huſband enters thole doors, and 
the parent, who owns a fon within them, muſt 
either eradicate affeQtion and nature from the.r 
hearts, or take leave of happineſs for ever. 
Woe be to the nation, whoſe police cannot, or 
dare not, corre& ſuch an evil! *Tis foolith to 
lament the amputation of a limb, when the 
mortality is 1n our vitals. 

I ſhall not take upon myſelf to lay down 
rules for kings, or affe& to pronounce what a 
ſovereign can, or cannot, do to diſcountenance 
gaming in this kingdom ; but I will venture 
to ſay that ſomething more is requiſite than 
mere example. 1! was in the decline of Rome, 
when the provinces were falling off from her en;- 
fire, whilft a virtuous but unfortunate prince poſe, 
ſeſſed the throne, that the greateſt part of Africa 
was tn revolt : The General, who commanded 
the Roman legions, was a ſoldier of approved 
courage in the. field, but of mean talents and dif . 
folute manners. This man, in the moſt imminent 
erifis for the intereſts of Rome, ſuffered and en- 
couraged ſuch a ſpirit of gaming to obtain amony/ſt 
his officers in their military quarters, that the 
fn? army in the world entirely loft their diſcipli: e, 
aud remained inaftive, whilſt a few levies of raw 
_ x mnſurgents 
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inſurgents wrefied from the Roman arms the 
richeft provinces of the empire. Hiſtory records 

nothing further of this man's fate or fortune, but 

{eaves us t0 conclude that the reproac hes of his own 

conference and the execrations of poſterity were all 

the puniſhment he met with, The empire Was 

' ent by faction, and his party reſcued him from 

the diſgrace he merited. 

'Fhe laſt reſource 1n all deſperate caſes, which 
the law cannot, or will not, reach, hes with the 
people at large : It is not without reaſon I ſtate 
it as the laſt, becauſe their method of curing 
d:iforders is like the violent medicines of em- 
pirics, never to be applied to but in abſolute 
extremity. If the people were, like Shake- 
ſpear's Julrus Czfar, never 70 do wrong but with 
Juft cauſe, 1 ſhould not ſo much dread the ope- 
ration of their remedies ; I ſhall therefore ven- 
ture no further, than to expreſs an humble 
wiſh, that when it ſhall be their high and 
mighty pleaſure to proceed again to the pul- 
ling down and burning of houles, thoſe houlcs 
may not be the repoſitories of ſcience, but the 
receptacles of gameſters. 

| When a man of fortune turns gameſter, the 
at is ſo deyoid of reaſon, that we are at a 1015 


to find. a motive for it z but when one of de- 
ſperats 
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ſnerate cireumftances takes to the trade, it only- 
proves that he determines againſt an honeſt 
courſe of hfe for a maintenance, and having 
his choice to make between robbery and gam- 
ing, prefers that mode of depredation, which 
expoſes him to leaſt danger, and has a coward's 
plea for his vocation. Such an one may lay 
with Antient Piſtol 


« Þ'll live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me, - 
& And friendſhip ſhall combine and brotherhood : 
« Is not this juſt ?——" 


In the juſtice of his league I do not join 
with Antient Piſtol, but I am ready to allow 
there 1s ſome degree of common ſenſe in this 
claſs of the brotherhood, of which common 
ſenſe I cannot trace a ſhadow amongſt the 
others. A preference therefore in point of 
underftanding 1s clearly due to the vagabonds 
and deſperadoes ; as to the man, who, for the 
lilly chance of winning what he does not want, 
{ques every thing he ought to value, his de- 
lence 15 in his folly, and if we rob him of that, 
we probably take from him the only harmleſs 
quality he is poſſefſed of. If however ſuch 
an inftance ſhall occur, and the demon of 
gaming ſhall enter the ſame breaſt, where ho- 
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nour, Courage, wit, wifdom reſide, fuch a mind 


is hke a motley fuit of cards, where kings, 
queens, and knaves, are packed together, and 


make up the game with temporary good- 


tellowſhip, but it is a hundred to one but 
the nave will beat them out of doors 1n the 
ld; ot ne c15T 
As there are ſeparate gangs of gameſters, fo 


| there are different modes of gaming ; ſome ſet 


their property ' upon games of ſimple chance, 
{ome depend upon ſkill, others upon fraud. 
The gameſters of the firſt deſcription run 


- upon luck : a filly crew of Fortune's fools; this 


kind of play .is only fit for them, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances cannot be made worſe by loſing, 
otherwite there 15 no proportion between the 
good and the evil of the chance ; for the good 
of doubling a man's property bears no com- 
pariſon with the evil of lofing the whole ; in 


the one caſe he only gains ſuperfluities, in the 


other he loſes neceffaries; and he, who ſtakes 


b- what life wants againſt that which life wants 


not, makes a fooliſh bet, to ſay no worſe of it. 
Games of chance are traps to catch ſchool-boy 


novices and gaping country- -{quires, who begin 


with a guinea and end with a mortgage ; whilſt 


the old ſtagers in the game, keeping their paſſion 
| Ws | End in 
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in check, watch the ebb- and flow of fortune, 
till the booby they are pillaging ſees his acres 
melt at every caſt. 

In games of ſkill, depending upon praCtices * 
rule, and calculation, the accompliſhed profel- 
ſor has advantages, which may bid defiance to 
fortune ; and the extreme of art approaches ſo 
cloſely to the beginning of fraud, that they are 

apt to run one into the other : in theſe engage- 
ments, ſelf-conceit in one party and diſfimu- 
lation in the other are ſure to produce ruin, 
and the ſufferer has ſomething more "than 
chance to arraign, when he reviews. the 
wreck .of his fortune and the diftreſſes of hiz 
family. Jr” 
The drama of a oameſter commonly has 
ſelf-murder for its cataſtrophe, and authors, 
who write to the paſſions, are apt to dwell 
upon this ſcene with partial attention, as the 
{ſtriking moral of the piece; I confeſs it is a 
moral, that does not ſtrike me; for as this 
action, whenever it happens, deyolvyes to the 
ſhare of the loſing, not of the winning game- 
ter, I cannot diſcover any particular edifica- 
tion, nor feel any extraordinary pathos, in a 
man's falling by his own hand, when he 1s no_ 
longer 1 in a capacity of doing or ſuffering fur- 
Ls: ther 
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ther injury in ſociety. I look upon every man 
as a {uicide from the moment he takes the 
dice-box deſperately in hand, and all that fol- 
lows 1n his career from that fatal time is only 
ſharpening the dagger before he ftrikes it to his 
heart. f ; | 

My proper concern !n this ſhort eflay is to 
ſhew, that gaming 15 the chief obſtruftingcauſle, 
that affe&s the ſtate of ſociety in this nation, 


and I am fenfible I need not have employed fo 


many words to convince my reader that game- 
ſters are very dull and' very dangerous compa- 
nions. When blockheads rattle the dice-box, 
when fellows of vulgar and baſe minds fit up 
whole nights contemplating the turn of a card, 
their ſtupid occupation is in character ;-but 
whenever a cultivated underſtanding ſtoops to 
the tyranny of fo vile a paſſion, the friend to 
mankind fees the injury to ſociety with that ſort 
of aggravation, as would attend the taking of 
his purſe on the highway, if, upon ſeizure of the 
felon, he was unexpectedly to diſcover the per- 
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ELISSA Was the daughter of a weak 1 n- 
dulgent mother, who was left a young 
xidow with two children ; ſhe had a handſome 
perſon, a tolerable fortune, .and good natural 
parts z uncontrouled 1n. her education, ſhe was 
pernutted to indulge herſelf in ſtudies of a 
romantic turn, and before ſhe compleated her 
ixteenth year was to be found in all the circles. 
of prating ſentimentaliſts, who fill the filly 
heads of young women with female friendſhip 
and platonic love. 

The ordinary pleaſures and oats 
of her own. ſex were below the notice of Me- 
lffa; from the tumult of a noiſy country- 
dance ſhe revolted with horror, as from the 
orgies of Bacchus; a ſoul of her ſeraphic caſt 
could not deſcend to the vulgar employment 
of the needle, and the ornaments of dreſs 
claimed no ſhare in the attention of a being ſo 
engaged in ſtudies of a ſublimer fort : She 
loved muſic, but they were plaintive Lydian 
airs with dying cadences, warbled by ſome 


temale friend at the fide of a riyulet, or under 


the ſhade of, an arbour; and if the ſummer 
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zephyrs murmured to the melody, 1t was {9 
much the better for Melifla; then ſhe would 
fit rapt in penſive pleaſure with the hand of 
her friend faſt cloſed in her' s, and call it the 
ſoul's harmony : To theſe nymph- like re- 
 tirements that filthy ſatyr man was never ad- 
| mitted ; he was not thought or ſpoken of but 
with terror and averſion : When the ſtrain was 
finiſhed, ſhe would break out into ſome poetic 
rhapſody upon friendſhip, contemplation, night, 
or ſome ſuch ſubjedt, which her memory 
{upphed her with very readily on {uch occa- 
f10ns. om 
In the mean time the 1mpertinence of ſuitors 
occaſionally interrupted the more refined en- 
joyments of Melifla's ſoul : One of theſe was 
a gentleman of good birth, conſiderable for- 
tune, and an unexceptionable character ; but 
the florid health of the robuſt creature was an 
| infuperable obje&tion, and having caſually let 
fall a hint that he was fond of hunting, ſhe 
 difmuſt him to his vulgar ſports with a becom- 
ing diſdain: Her fecond ſuitor was a handfome 
young officer, the cadet of a noble houſe; this 
attack was carried on very briſkly, and Meliffa 
was only ſaved from the horrors of matrimony 
BY tuckily diſcovering. that her lover was fo 
| | devoid 
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| devoid of taſte and underſtanding, as to pro- 
fels a preference to that rake Tom Jones before 
the moral | Sir Charles Grandiſon ; ſuch a fin 
againſt ſentiment would have-been enough to 


have undone him for ever with Melifla, if no 
other obje&tion had ariſen; but this being 


followed up with many like inſtances of bad 
taſte in the belles-lettres, he was peremptonly 


diſcarded : A third offer came from a man 


of high rank and fortune, and was preſſed upon 
her by her mother with much earneſt folicita- 
tion ; for in fat it was a very advantageous 
propoſal ; the lover was polite, - good-natured, 
generous, and of an amiable character, but in 
the unguarded warmth of his heart he let fall 
the diſtant expreſſion of a hope, that he might 


have an heir to his eſtate and titles ; the ſen- 


ſuality of which idea was ſuch a groſs affront to 
the dehcate Melifla, that he, like the others, 
was ſent off with a refuſal. 

The report of theſe rebuffs ſet Melifla free 
from any future ſolicitations, and it appeared as 
if ſhe was deſtined to enjoy a ſabbath of vir- 


ginity for the reſt of her days : So many years 


clapſed, that ſhe now began to tread the down- 
hull path of life, grew ſlatternly and took ſnuff: 


abate, 


= 


*tUl the gentle non of friendſhip did not 
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abate, her attachment for Parthenifla grew 
cloſer than ever, and if by evil accident theſe 
tender companions were ſeparated for a day, 
eight ſides of letter-paper could not contain - 
the effuſions of their afſetion. 

I ſhould have told the reader that Meliffa 
had a fiſter ſome years younger than herlelf, 
brought up from her childhood by a maiden 
aunt, who was what the polite' world calls 
in contempt a good fort of woman, ſo that 
poor Maria was educated accordingly, and 
juſtly held in ſovereign contempt for her vul- 
gar endowments by Meliffa ; there were other 
trifling reaſons which helped to put her out of 
favour with her more accompliſhed fiſter ; for, 
as I have already hinted, ſhe was ſeveral years 
younger,. and in ſome opinions rather hand- 

ſomer ; they ſeldom met however and never 
| correſponded, for Maria had no ſtile and little 
ſentiment ; ſhe dreſſed her own caps, mended 
her own linen, and took charge of her aunt's 
houſehold : It was therefore with ſome degree 
of. ſurprize, that Melifla recerved the news of 
Maria's being on the point of marrying a no- 
bleman, and that ſurprize was probably en- 
| hanced upon hearing, that this noble perſon | 
was the very man, who ſome years ago had 
230 2 yainly 
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vainly aſpired to ſolicit the impregnable Me-- 
lifa herſelf: If ſhe turned pale upon the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, eat no dinner that 
day, and took no ſteep that night, candour will 
impute 1t to the exceſs of Meliffa's ſenſibility, 
and the kind intereſt ſhe took in the happy 
proſpect of her ſiſter's marriage ; but a cenſo- 
rious world gives ſtrange interpretations, and 
ſome people were ready enough to ſay ill-na- 
tured things on the occaſion; the behaviour of 
that amiable lady ſoon confuted ſuch infinu- 
ations, for ſhe immediately ſet out ,for her 
' aunt's, where Maria was receiving his lord- 
thip's viſits every day, and where Melifla's 
preſence muſt have greatly added to the feli- 
city of both parties. 

Her preparations for this viſit were ſuch as | 
ſhe had never made before, for though in 
general ſhe was rather negligent of her dreſs,. 
fne put her art to the utmoſt ſtretch on this 
occaſion, and left 'no effort untried that might 
do credit to her fiſter by ſetting. off her own 
appearance in his' lordfhip's eyes upon the 
meeting : Whilſt ſhe gave her perſon full diſ- 
play ſhe did not ſpare her wit, and to make up 
tor the taciturnity of Maria kept my lord in 
tull diſcourſe all the time he ſtaid ; ſhe like- 

wiſe 
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wiſe from her love of information ſet Maria 
nght in many particulars, which that young 
lady through want of education was ignorant 
of, and plainly ſhewed' the lover, that there 
was fome underſtanding in the family on her 
part at leaſt, whatever the deficiency gu be 


where he had fixt his choice. 


Whether it was owing to theſe vſterly en- 
deavours of Melifſa, or to whatever: other 


cauſe does not appear, but 1t ſhould ſeem as if 
my lord's attention to Maria grew ſtronger in 


proportion as Meliffa ſtrove to attra& it to- 


wards herſelf; and upon her hinting with ſome 


degree of raillery at what had formerly paſſed 


_ "between them, his lordſhip looked her ſteadily 


in the face for ſome moments, then turned his 


'eyes upon her liſter, and vilently walked out of 

the room. _ | 
As it is not to be ſuſpefed, that Meliſſa, 
with a ſoul ſuperior to all vulgar paſſions, 
could be enyious of ſo mean a rival as Mari, 
-1t 15 not eaſy to account fer the ſudden change 
'of her behaviour to the noble ſaitor on his 
next viſit to her fiſter : Inſtead of thoſe ſtu- 
"died attentions ſhe had paid him at their firſt 


meeting, ſhe now induſtriouſly took no notice 


of Hin; and fate rapt in her own happy medi- 


| tations; z 
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tations ; tilt upon-his preſenting to' her ſiſter 
4 magnificent ſuit of jewels, the luſtre of thoſe 
(parkling gems ſo dazzled her ſight, that the 
tears ſtarted in her eyes, the colour fled from 
her cheeks, and ſhe hurried out of the room 
in evident perturbation of ſpirit. 

Upon entering her bedchamber ſhe ai: 
covered on her toilette a-pacquet from her be- 
loved Parthenifſa; nothing was ever fo ſea- 
ſonable ; ſhe ſnatched it up with eagerneſs, 
haſtily broke it open, kifled it, and began to 
read. This valuable manuſcript was rather of 
the longeſt ; it ſet out with a great deal of in- 
genious ridicule at the expence of the fond 
couple on the point of marriage ; then di- 
preſſed into an animated deſcription of the 
more refined enjoyments of female fr iendſhip, 
and concluded as follows : | 

« After all I have been ſaying, how ſhall I 
* gain credit with Meliffa, and what will ſhe 
«* think of her friend, when I tell her, that IT 
* have at laſt met with one of the male ſex, 

* who 1s not abſolutely difagreeable ! perhaps 
* I might even add, that Count Ranceval is ſo | 

*amiable a man, that were I poſſeſſed of Me- 
* lIifſa's charms—but whither am I running? 
* He 1s rich, rs; and of y_: rank. — 


« —And 


Mo error oo er ne no oY "ES. 


_ © ble ſtranger into. ſo obſcure a corner of the 


© about him : A compleat maſter of the Eng- 


© authors, particularly the dramatic ones, of 
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« —And what are theſe but feathers, you will 
« fay ?— True, yet ſuch feathers Lave their Ml © 
« weight in the world's fcale.—Well, but MW © 


« Melifla is above the world, —No matter ; Ml * 
_« {till it 1s a galling thing to yield precedence III © 


* to a chit ike Maria: What, tho' nature Ml © 
* has endowed you with pre-eminence of. ta- WM © 
« lents, tho* your ſoul moves in a ſuperior 
« ſphere to her's, ſtill you know reſpect will Ml © 
« follow rank ; but Counteſs Ranceval would | 
« {et all to rights, and keep your natural fu- MW * 
« periority unqueſtioned—So now the mil- 
* chief's out; you have my heart upon my 
= paper. 

* You will wonder what ſhould bring a no- 


« world as ours: Health, my dear, is the 
« Count's pretence : He may give Meliſſa 

<« probably a better reaſon, but this is the often- 
< ſible one; and certainly he is of a flim and 
« delicate habit ; he ſeems to. be all ſoul and 
< ſentiment ; nothing earthy or corporea! 


** liſh language, and.well verſed in our Engliſt 


© whole works he 1s paſſionately fond. If our 


« © Dorſetſhire, downs and gentle exercile 1c- 


&« {{078 
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« Melifla's company ſhould detain him, for 
« his father, the old Count, writes preſling let- 
« ters for him to return to Straſbourg, of 


« which. city he is a native, and of the firſt fa- | 


* mily in it. He lodges in our houſe with 
* my uncle with one valet-de-chambre only, 
« having left his ſervants in town, as our la- 
© mily could not receiye his ſuite. 

_« He 1s impatient to be known to you, and 
« I ſuppoſe you think I have faid all the fine 
« things 1n the world to make him fo ; not I, 
* believe me; on the contrary 1 have B54 
* ſpared for abuſe, whenever you was talked 
« of, for I have let him fully into your cha- 
* racter ; I have fairly warned him what he is 
* to look for, if he preſumes to make love to 
* you ; for that you are the moſt inexorable, 
* exceptious, determined ſpinſter m England. 
* Now as I know you love a little contra- 
* diction at your heart, you have a fair oppor- 
* tunity to come hither without delay and 
* diſprove all I have been ſaying of you : But 
"if you had rather be the bride-maid to Lady 


* where you RECs. and enjoy the elegant paſ- 
":6 time 


4 


— —CC———C———CC———— ES 


« {tore his health, he is ſoon to leave us, unleſs 


* L. than the bride of Count Ranceval, ſtay _ 
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* time of throwing the ſtocking and dra 
** 10g plumb-cake through the wedding-ring, 
« Farewell, Your's ever, 
© PARTHENISSA,” 
If the gentle ſpirits of Melifla were ſome. 
what ſluttered by what had paſſed before ſhe 
took up this letter from her friend, they were 
conſiderably more ſo, when ſhe laid: it down; 
After pondering for a time in deep meditation 
on its contents, ſhe ſtarted up, took ſeveral Ml ; 
turns in her chamber, ſate down again, then WM | 
adjuſted her dreſs, then ran to the glaſs WM « 
looked at herſelf, put her cap in order, and at c 
laſt rang the bell with great violence for her MI « 
ſervant ; her firſt reſolution had been to or- ll « 
der her chaiſe inſtantly to be made ready and 
return home ; theſe were the natural diQates 


| of friendſhip; but upon her woman's en- Wil { 
tering the room, a ſecond thought ſtruck her, { 
and alarmed her delicacy, leſt Parthemfla , 
ſhould impute her immediate compliance to WI ; 
any other, than the pure ' motives of affec- n 
tion and good nature : This thought exceed: WI ;, 


ingly embarraſſed her ;. however after ſeveral 
_ contradictory reſolutions, ſhe finally directed 
her ſervant to order the equipage, and pu! 
things 


a 
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things in train for her departure without 
delay. | 
The buſtle, which this ſudden order of Me- 
liffa occaſioned in the famuly, ſoon brought | 
Maria into her chamber, who with much anx- 
ety enquired into the cauſe of her haſty de- 
parture ; Meliſſa having again. fallen into a 
profound reverie gave no anſwer to this en- 
quiry ; upon which Maria repeated it, adding, 
that ſhe hoped her mother was well, and that 
the letter brought no bad news from home. 
« My mother 1s well, and the letter brings no 
« bad news from home,” an{wefed Melifla.— 
« Then I hope, ſiſter,” lays Maria, © nothing 
* has happened here to give you any offence.” 
—Melifla looked her ſteadily in the face, and 
after ſome time relaxed her features into that 
fort of ſratle, which conſcious ſuperiority 
ſometimes deigns to beſtow upon importunate 
infignificance. Maria, in whoſe compoſition 
the inflammable particles did not predomi- 
rate, anſwered this ſmile of inſult no other- 
wile than by a bluſh of lenfibility, and with a 
faultering voice ſfaid—* If 1t is I, who am in 
* the fault, fiſter; I am heartily ſorry for it, 
' and entreat you to believe that nothing can 
" be further trom my inteations, than to give 


+" you 


| —_ (—_— » o 
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© 


cc 


you juſt cauſe of offence at any time.” — 
Lord, child,” replied Meliffa with infinite 


compoſure, © how vanity has turned thy poor 


c 


Lad 


cc 
'« 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«Cc 
«c 
cc 


Cc 


«c 


£6 


head upſide down : I dare lay you think it 
mighty pretty to praCtiſe the airs of a great 
lady, and to be gracious to your inferiors; 


but have the goodneſs to ſtay till I am your 


inferior ; perhaps that may never be the 
caſe : perhaps—but I ſhall fay no more 
upon the ſubje& ; it 1s not your childiſh 
triumph in diſplaying a parcel of baublc, 
that can move me; no—you might recol- 
le& methinks that thoſe diamonds had been 
mine, if I would have taken them with the 
incumbrance appertaining to them——but 


© I look higher, be affured, ſo I wiſh your la- 
dyfhip a good morning, for I ſee my chaile is 


waiting.” —Having thus ſaid, the accom: 


_ pliſhed Melifla, without ſtaying for an anſwer, 
| flounced out of the room, took a haſty leave 
of her aunt below ſtairs, and throwing herlel! 


into her chaiſe, drove from the door without 


further Ceremony. 
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N 0. XXIV. 


HE amiable Meliffa having performed the 
duties of a ſiſter in the manner above re- 
lated, eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a 
friend, and upon her return home immediately 
betook herſelf to her beloved Parthenifla. Tt 
ſo happened that ſhe found that young lady 
i{te-a-tete with Count Ranceval ; Melifla, upon 
diicovering a ſtranger with her friend, ſtarted 
back, bluſhed and haſtily exclauned—< Bleſs 
« me ! Partheniffa, I thought you had been 
« lone.” She was now retiring, when Par- 
thenifſa by gentle compulſion obliged her to 
return : The converſation foon grew intereft- 
ing, in the courſe of which many fine things 
| were ſaid by the Count, of which nothing was 
original but the application, for they were 
moſtly to be found in the prompter's library, 
Whilſt Meliffa was amuſing her friend with 
an account. of what had paſſed at her aunt's, 
the Count fate for ſome time ſilent with his 
eyes fixt upon her, and drawing up a deep 
figh, that ſeemed to throw a delicate frame 
intogreat convulſion, exclaimed—* My God ? 
—— Upon this exploſion of the ſou}, Meliffa, 
? | tho? 
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tho” in the midſt of a narrative, in which ſhe 
had not negle&ed doing juſtice to her own 
ſweetneſs of temper and ſiſterly affe&tion, ſtopt 
ſhort, and caſting a look of infinite ſenſibility 
on the ſighing Count, eagerly aſked if he wa; 
_ well —The Count, inſtead of anſwering her 
queſtion , turned himſelf to Parthenſla, and 

-in the moſt moving tone of voice faid—* You 
© told me ſhe was fair— 


« True ſhe , fair ; oh ! how divinely fair ! 

_ © But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 
« With inward greatneſs, unaffeted wiſdom, 
& And fanCtity of manners,” 


Here Cato's ſoul ſtood in th way, and ſtopt 
the further progreſs of his ſpeech. 
Whilſt this was paſſing, his valet entered the 
Toom and delivered a pacquet into! his hands, | 
bowing very devoutly, and faying—< My Lord 
 « Count, a courier 1s arrived from Straſbourg, 
« who brings you letters from his excellency 
« your father.” —The Count ſnatcht them 
| from his hand with extacy, and ordered 4 
liberal reward -to the courier on the {pot 
Meliffa now roſe from her ſeat and would have 
retired, but he implored her to ſtay, if it were 


only to gratify her benevolence 3 in an Ts 
| ; 0 


of felicitating him, ſhould he he ſo happy as 


He now opened the letter, throwing the enve- 


it up, and examining the ſeal, bade Melifla 


take notice of the coat of arms, which indeed - 


was moſt ſplendidly engraven with» trophies, 
mantle, and every proper badge of high no- 


threw afide ſome incloſed papers, one of which 


took it up; the Count, whoſe attention had 
been drawn off by the letter he was peruſing, 
was exceedingly ſhocked in point of politeneſs, 
when that young lady preſented 1t to him, and 


ved ſhe would accept the paper ſhe had had the 


» WE"'© himſelf upon any other terms : Parthe- 
\ Ws opened the paper, and looking at it, ex- 
1 {ined —+ Heavens ! Count Ranceval, what 
4 


' pounds,” ——* ] am forty for it, Madam,” 


one of the others, to have been more worthy 
your acceptance ; but I hope you will make 
Yor. 1.-: .- 2M 0 
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to find his honoured parent in good health. 


Þpe careleſsly on the. table ; Parthenifla took - 


bility ; whilſt Count Ranceval was reading, he 


{ell upon the floor ; Partheniffa ſtooped and 


wth many apologies for his inattention beg- | 


trouble of taking up, declaring in the moſt 
peremptory manner that he could never for- 


* do you mean ? It is a. bill for a thouſand - 


ud the-generous Count, © I wiſh it had been 
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< no difficulty of receiving ſuch a trifle at m 
* hands; there 1s but one good thing in the 


| 

* world, which Tabound in, and that is the 
* only one you have not ;-therefore I muſt init WM 
< upon Your accepting what I can fo eafilyMf i 
*« ſpare,and can never more worthily employ,” M : 
.— The Count now roſe from his ſeat, and in the ; 
. -moſt graceful manner imaginable forced thei < 
paper into Parthemifſa's hands, holding them * 
both faſt cloſed within his own : A ſtruoeleliſſÞ« 
.now' enſued between the generoſity of one « 
party and the modeſty of the other, whichliif « 
was ſo obſtinately maintained on each fide b1: 
.that it was impoſſible to foreſee which woulM* 
-prevail, when the Count, recolle&ing himſ{lW* : 
-on the ſudden, ſtruck upon a new expedien< ; 
for overcoming this amiable young lady's dig —! 
__cacy, by delivering the paper to Meliſſa, uMcyc 
-beſeeching her to ſtand. his. advocate on thifrcti 
-occaſion,—* From you, divine Melifla,” lhe 
-the generous foreigner, © ſhe will not reivMpen! 
< this trifle in diſpute between us :. To whoMhear 
< ſhould I refer my cauſe, but to that angeiifa4&c 
< being, to whom 1 have ſurrendered Mel; 


< heart, and at whoſe feet I dedicate my li 
<« fortune, happineſs, and all things valual 
'< in this world, with a devotion that nov 

; - | £6 « ph 
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« plant ever. felt before ?”— As he was utter-. 
ing theſe words, he threw himſelf on his knees, 
ſnatcht the hand. of Meliſſa, preſled it eagerly. 
to his lips, and ſmothered 1t with ardent 
kiſſes ; then applying his handkerchief to his 
eyes, dropped his head upon Melifla's knee, 
and in a trembling voice cried out—< Speak, 
« Joyeheſt of thy ſex, pronounce my fate, 
« determine me for life or death ; for, by the 
* power that made me, 1 will not ſurvive the 
« ſentence of deſpair.” * Oh generous 


«* youth | oh noble Count !” replied the amia- 


* me: What muſt I reply ?”—< Bleſs me 
« with hope ; encourage me to live ; ;..Or-let 
« me fall at once,” ſaid the enamoured youth. 
—Melifla pauſed ; the tears ſtarted in her 
eyes ; her heart was ſoftened, and her tongue 
refuſed to utter. the fatal ſentence of death ; 
he was filent—TIn this awful moment of ſuſ- 
penſe, the lovely Parthenifſa, whoſe gentle 
heart overflowed with gratitude to her bene- 
ator, dropt on her knee alſo, and, claſping 
elifaround the waiſt, with tears beſeeched her 
for the love of Heaven to fave a noble youth, 
who doated on her to diſtraction.—< Think 
* of, his virtues, think of his affeQtion,” ſaid 
M 2 the 


ble Meliffa, « you contound me; you diſtreſs 
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the beauteous pleader ; © Can that ſoft heart, 
« ſo full of pity, ſuffer him to die ? Does not 
« ſuch generoſity deſerve to live ? Am I no: Ml di 
« bound to ſpeak in his behalf ? Where can Ml © 
« Meliffa find a man fo worthy of her choice? Ml © 
« Shall the inſipid Maria ſtart into nobility, 

« and move in a ſuperior ſphere, whilſt her MI 
* accompliſhed ſiſter lives in humble ſolitude | 
*& beneath her ? No, no, the world demands | 
« Meliffa.—Shall Maria glitter in the circles 
<« of the great, ſhall ſhe blaze with diamonds, : 

_< whilſt my lovely friend—? But why do | 
 * talk this language to Melifla, whoſe ſoul 
© looks down upon theſe vanities with juſt 
* contempt ?-There are nobler motives, there 
« are worthier reaſons, that plead the cauſe of 
« love on this occaſion. Rife, Count Rance- 
« val, this moment riſe, receive a blefling to 
« your arms, embrace your happineſs ; ſhe 

« yields! ſhe's your's ! I fee that ſhe con- 
 « ſents.” —Obedient to the word, the enrap- 
tured lover roſe, and throwing his arms round 
the unreſiſting fair one, claſped her to bus 


% 


heart, and whilſt he held her thus in cloſe em- & 
brace, exclaimed—*© Oh paradiſe of fweets' F 
« Oh ſoul of bliſs! Oh heavenly, charming t 
0 mand | and art thou mine ? Speak to me, 'k 


« Joy ol 
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« lovely creature ! art thou mine ?'—< For 
« eyer !”” anſwered the bluſhing Meliffa, and 
dropt her head upon his neck. —* Hear it, 

« earth, ſea, and heaven | Hear it, ſun, moon, 
« and ſtars !”* cried the enraptured lover, 
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« Hear it, ye days and nights, and all ye hours ; 

« That fly away with down upon your teet, 

« As if your buſineſs were to count my paſſion——- 
« I'll love thee all the day, and every day, 

« And every day ſhall be but as the firſt, 

« So eager am [ flill to love thee more,” ny 


boy «a 
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This rhapſody was ſeconded by another em-- 
brace more ardent than the former : Parthe- 
nifſa then took her turn, and faluting her 
fiend, cried out—* Joy to you, my deareſt 
* Counteſs ;. all joy befall you both.”— 

* Now,” ſays Count Ranceval, © my beloved 
* Mehfla has a right in every thing I poſſeſs, 
* and her friend will no longer oppoſe the 
* tender of that trifling ſum; it is an earneſt 
* that ſeals our engagement ; the form, that 
* 1s to follow, cannot make us one more 
* firmly, than honour now unites us ; and 
* confidering you now already as the daugh- 
* ter-in-law of this noble father, I muſt beg 
* kave to ſhew you what, his letter further 
M 3. | «  Con- 
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the beauteous pleader ; © Can that ſoft heart, 
« ſo full of pity, ſuffer him to die ? Does not 
« ſuch generoſity deſerve to live? Am I not 
«* bound to ſpeak in his behalf ? Where' can 
« Meliffa find a man fo worthy of her choice? 
« Shall the infipid Maria ſtart into nobility, 
« and move 1n a ſuperior ſphere, whilſt her 
* accompliſhed fiſter lives in humble ſolitude 
& beneath her ? No, no, the world demands 
« Meliffa.—Shall Maria glitter in the circles 
« of the great, ſhall ſhe blaze with diamonds, 
< whilſt my lovely friend—? But why do 1 
* talk this language to Melifla, whoſe ſoul 
<« looks down upon theſe vanities with juſt 
«* contempt ? There are nobler motives, there 
« are worthier reaſons, that plead the cauſe of 
& Joye on this occaſion. Riſe, Count Rancc- 
« val, this moment riſe, receive a blefling to 
« your arms, embrace your happineſs ; ſhe 
© yendsl ſhe's your's ! I fee that ſhe con- 
_ © ſents.” —Obedient to the word, the enrap- 
tured lover roſe, and throwing his arms round 
the unreſiſting fair one, claſped her to his 
| heart, and whilſt he held her thus in cloſe em- 
brace, exclaimed—* Oh paradiſe of fweets' 


« Oh ſoul of bliſs! Oh heavenly, charming } 


+ "man? and art thou tune ? Speak to me, 
6 lovely 
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« lovely creature ! art thou mine ?*”—<© For 
« ever!” anſwered the bluſhing Meliffa, and 
dropt her head upon his neck.—* Hear it, 
« earth, ſea, and heaven ! Hear it, ſun, moon, 
« and ſtars!” cried the enraptured lover, 


« Hear it, ye days and nights, and all ye hours ; 

« That fly away with down upon your feet, 

« As if your buſineſs were to count my paſhon——- 
« Þ'll love thee all the day, and every day, 

« And every day ſhall be but as the firſt, 

*« So eager am [ fill to love thee more,” 


This rhapſody was ſeconded by another em-- 
brace more ardent than the former : Parthe- 
nfſa then took her turn, and faluting her 
fnend, cried out—* Joy to you, my deareſt 
«* Counteſs ;. all joy befall you both.” — 
* Now,” ſays Count Ranceval, © my beloved 
« Mehffa has a right 1n every thing I poſſeſs, 
* and her friend will no longer oppole the 
«* tender of that trifling ſum; it is an earneſt 
* that ſeals our engagement ; the form, that 
* 1s to follow, cannot make us one more 
* firmly, than honour now unites us ; and 
* conſidering you now already as the daugh- 
* ter-in-law of this noble father, I muſt beg 
* kave to ſhew you what his letter further 

F M 3. | «© Ccon- 
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« contains.” — He then produced bills of cx- 
change, which the old Count had remitted for 
very conſiderable ſums. —* The purpoſe of 
« this remittance,” fays he, © is to purchaſe 
* a fet of jewels in addition to the family 
* ſtock of a newer faſhion, with a recommen- 
« dation to beſtow them upon ſome Engliſh 
* woman, 1f I ſhould be happy enough to en- 
« gage the affetion of ſuch an one in this 
* kingdom, and behold how the deſcription 
« of my father's wiſh tallies with the adorable 
<« perſon, who has now honoured me with her 
© hand !”—He then read the following pa- 
ragraph from his father's letter, tranſlating it 
as he went on—1f you ſhould chuſe a wife in 
England (which I know it is your wiſh to ao) | 
charge you to be as attentive t0 the charms of her 
mind, as to thoſe of her perſon : Let her temper 
be ſweet, her manners elegant, her nature modefh, 
and her wit brilliant but not ſatyrical ; above all 
things chuſe no woman who has not a ſenſibility 
foul, in which the delicacy of the ſex conſiſts.” 1 
you are fortunate enough to match with ſuch as 
one, bring your ſpouſe to Straſbourg, and 1 wil 
' Jointure her in my rich barony of Lavaſques ; " 
' the mean time I remit you the incloſed bills fu 
frve thouſand pormds ſlerling, to lay out in fo 
SA ne 95k fear ( 
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jeroels and bijouterie, as befits a perſon of your rank 
and fortune to beſtow upon the lady of your hear, 
in a country where thoſe things are in perfection. 
As for the lady's fortune, I make no ſtipulations 01 
that ſcore ; but it is an indiſpenſable condition, that 
fhe be a woman well-born, thoroughly accompliſhed, 


* the full completion of my father's model in 
* this lovely perſon!” 

The union of this happy couple being thus 
decided upon, no time was to be loſt in car- 


Ing howewards, and Melifla had no obje&tion 


ther there was no doubt to' be had, or, if there 
| was, her fortune was 1n her own power, and 


however was reſolved upon for various rea- 
lons, and the joy of ſurprizing Maria was not 
amongſt the leaſt. -. The uncle of Parthenifla, 
who was an attorney, was inſtructed to make 
a ſhort deed, referring it to the old Count at 


M 4 gentle- 


and above all of the Proteſtant communion, ac- 
cording to the religious principles of our noble- 
jouſe. When the Count had read this para-- 
eraph, turning to Meliſſa, he ſaid—< Behold. 


rying it into effe&, for the Count was haſten-' 


to be before-hand with her fiſter : Of her mo- 


ſhe of full age to chuſe for herſelf. Secrecy 


Straſbourg to compleat Melifla's ſettlement, 
as ſhe arrived at . that city ; this worthy 
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- terval, and with the help of Dryden, Otway, 
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gentleman was accordingly let into the ſecret, 
and at the fame time undertook to get the 
| licence, and to prepare the parſon of Melifſa's 
pariſh for the ceremony. The adjuſting © 
many-patticulars drew the buſineſs into ſuch 
length, that the evening was now far ſpent, 
and as Melifla was in the habit of ſharing oc- 
caſionally the bed of her beloved friend, ſhe 
diſpatched a meflenger to her mother, figni- 
fying that ſhe ſhould fleep at Parthenifla's 
that night. 

When this matter was ſettled, Partheniſſa 
quitted the room to give her orders for ſupper, 
and the happy lovers were left to themſelves 
for no inconfiderable time. The enamoured 
Count loſt not a momenr of this precious in- 


and Rowe, kept up his rhapſodies with great 
ſpirit : Now it was that love, which Meliſſa. 
had ſo long kept at diſtance, took full re- 
venge, and, like a griping creditor, exacted 
his artears with ample intereſt from his van- 
quiſhed debtor. When Parthenifla returned, 
ſhe ſtrove to make her preſence as little inter- 
ruþtion as poſlible to theſe tender endearments, 
_ by rallying Meliffa on her prudery, and fre- 

ry remunding ety that contracted lovers 


were 
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were in effe& man and wife; in ſhort, no-- 
thing could be more conſiderate and accom-- 
modating than this amiable friend. _ 

An elegant but ſmall repaſt was now ſerved,, 
at which no domeſtic was admitted ; the Count 
was in the happieft flow of ſpirits ;  Melifla's: 
heart could not refiſt the feſtivity of the mo-- 
ment, and. all was love and gaiety, till night 
was far ſpent and the hour reminded them of. 
ſeparating. Partheniffa. again retired to pre- 
pare her chamber, and Melifla was again left 
with her lover. How it. came to. paſs that 
Parthenifſa omitted: ſo neceſſary a point of: 
ceremony, as that of informing Melifla when: 
her chamber. was ready, I cannot pretend to- 
account, but ſo it was, and that young lady, 
with a negligence, which friendſhip is ſome- 
times apt to contra, retired: to her repoſe,. 
| and never thought more of poor Melifla, who: 
was left in.a. ſituation very new to: her, to ſay 
no worſe of it, but who had {weetnefs of tem- 
per nevertheleſs to let. her friend off with a 
very gentle reproof, when after a. long. time 
paſt in expe&ation of her coming, ſhe was at 
length obliged to ſubmit to the impropriety of. 
luffering Count Ranceval to conduct her to. 
her bed-chamber door. 

M 5; ; The. 
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The next day produced the. licence, and 
Melifla was, or appeared to be, as impatient 
to conclude the ceremony as Count Ranceyal 
himſelf. This 1s to be imputed to the timid 
fenfibility of her nature, which rather wiſhed 
to-precipitate an awful act, than to remain in 
terror and ſuſpenſe. Awful as it was to Me- 
 Hffa, it was auſpicious to the happy Count, for 
it put him in poſſeſſion of his amiable bride: 
[The mother. was let into the ſecret, and with 
Joy conſented to give Meliffa away, and receive 
_ Counteſs Ranceval in return. The matter 
paſſed in ſecret as to the neighbourhood, and 
:Partheniffa's uncle, to. accommodate the par- 
ties, fate up all night to compleat the deed, 
which gave the Count poſſeſſion of the lady's 
fortune, and referred her for a ſettlement to 
be made at Straſbourg in the ” NTT of La- 
_ vaſques. 

A very happy company were now aſſembled 
at dinner, conſiſting of the bride and bride- 
groom, Partheniffa, her uncle, and the old lady, 
when a coach and fix drove to the door, and, 
as if fortune- had determined to compleat the 
_ -domeſtic felicity of this family in the fame 
.moment, Maria, who was now Lady L— 


followed by her aunt om his lordſhip, ran into 
#:t . | | tlic 
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| the room, and. falling on her knee, aſked 
bleſſing of her mother, whilſt Lord L- 
preſented himſelf as her ſon-in-law, hweng” 
driven from the - church-door to her houſe to' 
pay his duty on this occaſion, meaning to-Te- 
turn dire&ly, for' which pep the <quaphgy 
was ordered to wait. 

Whilſt Maria approached to enbeucs Me- 
liffa, and to preſent to her a very fine bridal fa- 
vour, embroidered with pearls, Count Rance- 
val whiſpered his lovely bride, that he miuſt 
haſtily retire, being, ſuddenly ſeized with'a vio- 
lent attack of the tooth-ach; being a perfe& man 
of faſhion, he contrived to retire without: diſ- 
turbing the company, - and -putting up his 
handkerchief to his face to prevent the cold 
air affefting the part in pain, ran up to' his 
Lady's bed-chamber, whilſt Partheniffa- and 
her uncle very confiderately retired from a 
family party in which they were no longer 1 in- 
tereſted. 

Meliffa revhbred the bridal Grows frown Ma- 
tia with a condeſcending inclination of-her 
body, without rifing from her ſeat. —* You 
* muſt permit me, ſiſter,” ſays ſhe, © to 
* transfer your preſent to the noble perſonage 
* who has Juſt left the room.; for having now 
ZNME-6 lent | [tn he 
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« the honour and happineſs to ſhare the name 
« and title of Comnt - Ranceval, I have no 
« longer any ſeparate property ; neither can [ 
* with any becoming decorum as Counteſs 
« Ranceval, and a bride myſelf, wear. the 
pretty bauble you have given me, and which 
-<«< I can affure you I will return with intereſt, 
« as ſoon as I go to London, in my way to 
« Straſbourg, where the Count's immenſe 
*« poſſeſſions principally lie.” 

_ © Good heavens !” exclaimed Maria, © how 
<« delighted am -I to hear you have married 
* a man of ſuch rank and fortune ! What a 
_ © blefling to my mother, to me, to my lord !” 
—S0 ſaying, ſhe threw her arms round her 
neck and embraced her, ſhe next embraced 
her mother, and turning to Lord L—, faid— 
« My lord, you will congratulate the Coun- 
<< tefs.” —< I hope ſo,” replied Lord L—> 
< every thing that contributes to the happinels 
* of this houſe will be matter of congratu- 
« lation for me; but let me aſk where 
*« Count Ranceyal is; I ſhall be proud to pay 
_ < my compliments to him, and by the glimpſe 
&* Thad of his perſon think I have had the ho- 
©. nour of ſeeing him before,” —< Very likely,” 
anſwered Melifla, © the Count has been ſome 
* time in London.” —* I think ſo,” ſaid Lord 

| L— 
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L——, © but I am. impatient to make my 
« bow to him,” —* I hope he will ſoon come 
« down,” replied Meliffa,, © but he 1s ſud. 
« denly ſeized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and 
«* gone up ſtairs in great pain.” —* Alas, poor 
« Count,” ſaid Lord L-—, © *tis a horrid 
* agony, and what I am very ſabje& to myſelf, 
« but I have a noſtrum in- my pocket: which 
«* 1s very fafe, and never fails to give eaſe; 

* permit me, dear ſiſter, to walk up ſtairs 
* with you, and relieve the Count from ns 
« diſtreſs.” 

So ſaying, he followed Melifla up ſtairs, and 
was accompanied by the whole party. Upon 
their entering the chamber, Count Ranceyal 
made a flight bow to. the company, and again 
put up his handkerchief to his face : As ſoon 
3s Lord L-—- approached him, he faid—* I 
* believe I can foon cure this gentleman.” — 
Whereupon, ſnatching the handkerchief from 
his cheek, with one kick, pretty forcibly be- 
ſtowed upon the ſeat of diſhonour, he laid the 
puiſny Count ſprawling on the floor. The 
ladies with one conſent gave a fſhriek, that 
brought the whole family to the door, Melifla 
ran with agany to the fallen hero, who hid 
his face between his hands, whilſt Lord L—— 
cried 
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cried out—* Take no pity on him, Madam, 
« for the raſcal was my footman.” —This 
produced a ſecond ſcream from Melifla, who, 
turning to Lord L—, with a look of hor- 
' Tor, exclaimed—* What do I hear? Count 
« Ranceval a footman! What then am I ?”— 
By this time the Count had recollected himſelf 
ſufficiently to make reply—© My lawful wife; 
« and as ſuch I demand you : let me ſee who 
« will venture to oppoſe it.” — This menace 
would have been followed with a ſecond chaſ- 
tiſement from my lord, had not Maria inter- 
- Poſed, and taking her filter tenderly by the 
hand, with a look of pity and benevolence, 
aſked her if ſhe was actually married. —< Irre- 
« coverably,” ſaid Melifſa, and burſt into 
tears.—<: Yes, yes,” reſumed the impoſtor, - 
« -] believe all things are pretty ſafe in that 
« quarter; I have not taken my meaſures by 
« halves.” —< Raſcal! villain!” exclaimed 
my lord,-and was again with difficulty held 
 back- by his lady from laymg hands on him.— 
« Have patience, I conjure you,” faid Mara, 
* 1f it be fo, it 1s paſt redemption ; leave me 
* with my fiſter, take my poor mother out of 
« the room, and if- this gentleman will give 
« me leave to converſe a few minutes with my 
| _« ſiſter 
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« fiſter—” © Gentleman !” ſaid Lord L—;, 
and immedaatly taking him by the collar, drag- 
ged hyn out of the chamber, followed by the 
mother and the aunt. A ſcene now 'enſued 
between the ſiſters, in which as I feel my pen 
unable to render juſtice to the divine benevo- 
lence of Maria, Iwill charitably drop the cur- 
tain over the fall of pride. There was no need 
for any negotiation with the Count, for he and 
his accomplice Parthenifla, with the lawyer 
her uncle, ſet off for London'with their cre- 
dentials to take | poſſeſſion of Melifla's for- 
tune in the funds, which the lawyer had but 
too effectually ſecured, having, in a pretended 
counterpart of the deed he read to Melifla 
and her mother, inſerted the real name of the 
impoſtor. | Meliffa has as yet had no further 
trouble from her huſband; and lives in retire- 
ment in a ſmall houſe belonging to Lord L—, 
under his protection : ſhe experiences daily 
inſtances of the bounty of Maria, and here, if 
envy (which yet rankles at her heart) would 
permit her, refle&tion might teach her how 
ſuperior virtue ſhines in its natural ſimplicity, and 
how contemptible pride appears, though diſguiſed 


under the maſh of Jai delicacy and affefted re- 
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No. XXV. 
" 
| Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quidquam fimile aut ſecundum, 


(Horar.) 


HERE 15a great ſovereign now upon earth, 


who, though an infant,.1s the oldeſt of all. 


ſouls alive by many centuries.. 

This extraordinary perſonage' is a "SIM eVi- 
dence of the foul's mmmortality, or at leaſt has 
advanced: fo far in proof, as. to convince the 
world by. his own example,. that it 1s not ne- 
ceflarily involved 1n the extinction of the body. 
Though he 1s the: greateſt genealogiſt living, 
_ and can with certainty make. out the: longeſt 
and cleareſt pedigree of any. potentate now 
reigning, yet he 15 properly ſpeaking without 
anceſtors. As I cannot doubt but that fo 
ſtriking an event as the general deluge muſt be 
freſh in his memory, though a pretty many 
years have fince-elapſed, he muſt of neceflity 

| have been none other than Noah himſelf ; for 
as he has always been his own fon, and that 
ſon can never have been living at the ſame 


moment with his father, it is plain he muſt 
have 
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have been that very identical patriarch, when 
he ſurvived the flood. 
As he was but eighteen months old, ac- 
cording to his corporeal computation, when 
he was laſt viſited, he was not very communi- 
cative 1n converſation, but I have hope upon 
the next meeting he will have the goodnels 
to {et us right about Pythagoras, who I am 
perſuaded ſunk ſome part of his travels upon 
us, and was actually in his court, where he 
acted the part of a plagiary, and in the ſchool- 
boy's phraſe c71b4'd a foul copy of his holinels's. 
tranſmigration, but with ſuch ſtrong marks of 
a counterfeit, that after a ſhort trip to the 
Trojan war, and a few others not worth re- 
lating, it is to be preſumed he has given up | 
the frolic ; for I. do not hear that he 1s at 
preſent amongſt us, at leaſt not amongſt us of 
this kingdom, where to ſay the truth I do not 
lee any thing that reſembles him. In the 
mean time the religious ſovereign of Tibet 
(tor the reader perceives I have been ſpeaking 
of Tee/hoo Lama) in. the ſpirit of an originat 
keeps his ſeat upon the Muſnud of Terpaling, 
which throne he has continued to preſs ever 
lince his deſcent from Mount Ararat. _ 
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\ Aﬀeer all we muſt acknowledge this was 
a bold creed for prieſtcraft to impoſe, but cre- 
dulity has a wide ſwallow, and if the doc- 
trine paſled upon a nation ſo philoſophical and 
inquiſitive as the Greeks, it may well obtain 
unqueſtioned by Calmuc Tartars; and ſu- 
perſtition, now retiring from Rome, may yet 
tind refuge in the mountains of Tibet. This 
may be ſaid for the ſyſtem of Te&ſhoo Lama, 
that 1mpoſition cannot be put-to a fairer teſt, 
than when committed to the ſimplicity of a 
child ; and the Gy/ongs or prieſts, attendant 
upon this extraordinary infant, paid no ſmall 
compliment to the faith. of their followers, 
when they ſet him upon the Muſnud. 

I forbear entering into a further account 
of this infant -pontiff, becauſe I hope the very 
ingenious traveller, who: has already cireu- 
| lated ſome curious particulars of his audiences | 
and interviews at the monaſtery of Terpaling, 
will indulge the public with a more full and 
circumſtantial narrative of his' very intereſting 
- expedition into a country ſo little viſited by 
Europeans, and where the manners and habits 
of the people, no. leſs than the ſacred charac- 
ter of the ſovereign, furniſh a ſubje&t of fo new 


and entertaining a nature. 
When 
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When a genius like that, which a&tuates the 
illuſtrious charaQter, ' who lately adminiſtered 
the government of Bengal, 1s carried into the 
remoteſt. regions of the earth, it diffuſes an il- 
lumination around it, which reaches even to 
thoſe nations, where arts and ſciences are in 
their higheſt cultivation ; and we accordingly 
find that befides this embaſly, ſo curious of 1ts 
kind, the ſame pervading ſpirit has penetrated 
into the ſacred and till now inacceffible myſ- 
teries of the Brahmins, and by the attainment 
of a language which rehgion has 1nterdi&ted 
from all others but the ſacerdotal caſt, has al- 
ready began to lay open a volume, ſuperior in 


antiquity, and perhaps 1 in merit not inferior, to 
Homer himſelf. 


Happy inhabitants of Tibet.! If happineſs 


can ariſe from error, your innocent '1llufion 
muſt be the ſource of it; for prieſtcraft, 
which has plunged our portion of the globe 1n 


wars and perſecutions, has kept you in perpe-. 


tual peace and tranquillity ; ; ſo much more 
wiſe and falutary is 'your religious ſyſtem of 


pontifical identity, than ours of pontifical in- 


fallbility, The fame unchangeable, indivi- 
fible object of faith ſecures univerſal acqui- 
elcence under the: commodious.impoſition: No 
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vide your duty, for individuality 1s his effence; 


_ ding, pious being ; a living idol, drawn forth 


fing be given by the hands of unreaſoning in- 


| become to me a ſecond nature. ——This 1s a true 
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Anti-Lama can diſtra& your attention or di- 


no councils can reverſe his decrees or over-rule 
his ſupremacy, for he is coeval with religion, 
nay he 1s religion itfelf, Such as he was 1n his 
preterient body, ſuch he muſt be mm his pre- 
ſent ; the ſame monaſtic, peaceful unoffen- 


upon occaſional ſolemnities. to grve his blefling 
to adoring proſtrate hordes of Tartars, and to 
receive their offerings ; and whether this ble- 


fancy, or ſuperannuated age, it matters little 
at which degree the moment points, when 
the ſcale is undeterminable. You ſee me here 
({aid the Lama in his preterient body to one 
of our countrymen, whom he admitted to a 
converſation) a mere idol of ſtate : You are of a 
more attive nation; take your wonted exerciſe 
without reſerve : Walk about my chamber : I an 
ſedentary by neceſſity, and the habit of indolence 1s 


anecdote, and ſhews how mild a ſoul it 15 
which has now. tranſmigrated into the body 
of this infant.. _ 

| Could this extraordinary BI eo. commu- 


nicate his property: to all his brother ſove- 
reigns 
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reigns through the world, ſhould we, or ſhould 
we not, congratulate mankind upon the event ? 
Let the nations ſpeak for themſelves! I an- 
{wer for one, that cannot name a period in 
its monarchy more 1n favour of the diſpen- 
{ation. 


No. XXVI. 
MN Tai Ciunra, TAN txt4 TVyn XAAG 
(SOPHOCLES, ALEASI.) 


Hold thy tongue, good boy 1 T, here are matty 
great advantages in keeping ſilence. 


HAVE now the fatisfa&tion to inform my 
countrymen, that after long and diligent 
fearch I have at laſt diſcovered a very extra- 
ordinary perſon in this metropolis, at preſent 
in ſome obſcurity, but if I ſhall luckily be the 


publiſhing what has come to my knowledge of 
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means of drawing him into more notice by 


his talents and performances, I ſhall think 
myſelf happy 'not only in ſerving a merito- 
nous individual, but alſo in furniſhing a_ 
luggeſtion through the mode I ſhall recom- 


mend . 
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mend for his employ, that may be of the 
greateſt benefit to lociety. 

. The gentleman, in whoſe favour I would 
fain intereſt my candid readers, is Myr. Jedediah 
Fiſh, of whole Inſtory I ſhall recount a few Par- 
ticulars. He was bred to the law, and many 
years ago went over to New England, where he 
practiſed in the courts at. Boſton.: Upon the 
breaking out of the troubles he came over to 
England, tho* from his prudent deportment 
he might ſafely have remained where he was, 
for Mr. Fiſh made 1t a rule never to lend any 
thing but'an ear to either ſide of the queſtion : 
I cannot ſpeak with certainty as. to. his real 
motives for leaving America, as he has not been 
communicative on that head, but I could col- 
le& from hints he has dropt of. the extra- 
ordinary length and protrac&tion of the plead- 
ings in thole provincial courts, that his health 
was a good deal impaired by his attendance | 
upon cauſes, though I cannot diſcover that he 
was actually employed as an advocate in any. 
"This may ſeem ſingular to ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with thoſe proceedings, but Mr. Fiſh, 
though no. pleader, ' was of. indiſpenſible ule 
to his clients during. the ſomnolency of the 


court.; for 'by means. of his vigilance the ct- 
Eels ; ficient 
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ficient counſel could indulge themſelves in 


their natural reſt, and recruit thetrr ſpirits for a 


reciprocal exertion of 'prolixity, when the op- 
poſite party had come to a concluſion : This 


happy faculty of wakefulneſs in Mr. Jedediah 


Fiſh was accompanied with the further very 
uſeful talent of abridgement, by which in a 
very few words he could convey into the ear of 
a pleader, when he had once thoroughly 
wakened him, the whole marrow of an argu- 
ment, though it had been _——g out ever bs 
widely. - 

When he came over to his native country, 
he threw himſelf in the way of preferment, 
and regularly attended the fittings at Weſt- 
minſter, Guildhall, and elſewhere ; but being 
a modeſt man, and one who made no acquaint- 
ance, he was no otherwiſe taken notice of, 
than as being the only perſon in court, who 
did not yawn, when a certain learned ſerjeant 
20t beyond his uſual quota of caſes in point. 
Nothing offering here, - Mr. Fiſh preſented 
himſelf during the fitting of Parliament. both 
at the bar of the Peers, and in the gallery of 
the Houſe of Commons : he gave great at- 


tention to the Tlerks, when they were reading | 


As of Parhament in the upper houſe, and 
never 
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dinner: By being thus left alone this mo- 


unnoticed through a whole ſeſſion. 
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never quitted his poſt in the lower, when cer- 
tain gentlemen were on their legs, and gave the 
ſignal to others to get on theirs and go to 


deſt attendant loſt his labour, and remained 


Defeated in all theſe efforts he began to fre- 
quent coffee-houſes, where he obſerved moſt 
talking prevail, and few or no hearers to be 
found : Fortune now began to ſmile upon his 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom- 
mended himſelf to a circle at Saint Paul's, h 
where by his addreſs in poſting himſelf be- Wl © 


m—_ pm hs © 6s 


tween two parties, one of which was very cir- U 


__ cumftantially explaining a will, and the other Wl © 


_ great peril of infringement, he ſo contrived as 


to the civilian, by which he got a dinner at 
_ each of their houſes ; and as they found him a WI © 


going ſtep by ſtep through a bill of incloſure, 0 


where the glebe lands of the re&or were in 


to lend one ear to the divine and the other 


moſt agreeable companion, and one whoſe 
chearing ſmile enlivened their own converſa- 
tion, he ſoon | became free 'of their families 
under a ſtanding 1 invitation. _ 

It was in one of theſe houſes I firſt be- 


cane Frome with Mr. Fiſh, and as It 
74-5 2 EEE | ſeemed 
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ſeemed to me a great pity that a man poſſeſſed 
of ſuch companionable talents (for I can 
ſafely aver [ had neyer heard the tone of his | 
voice) ſhould be any longer buried in obſcu- | 
rity, or at beſt confined to a narrow circle of f 
admirers, I began to refle& within myſelf what | 
amazing improvements ſociety might receive, } 
if he could be induced to ſtand forth in the i 
public chara&er of A Maſter of Silence, or 1n 0 
other words A Teacher of the Art of Hearing. i 
As I knew my friend was not a man to ſpeak 
for himſelf, I took a convenient occaſion one 
day of breaking my propoſal to him, which I 
introduced by faying I had ſomething to dif-  _ | 1 
clole to him, which 1 conceived would not i8 
only be of public benefit, but might alſo be l 
turned to his particular emolument and ad- 
vantage. He pauſed ſome time, and ſeemed 
to expe&t when I would proceed to explain 
myſelf; but being at laſt convinced that I was | 
really waiting for his conſent, he opened his 
ups for the firſt time, and in a very ſoft agree- 
able tone of voice delivered himſelf as follows 
—* Say on !''— The converſation being now 
arly on foot, I ſaid that experience muſt have 
Cnvinced him how great a ſcarcity of hearers | 
dere were in this metropolis, at the ſame time 
Vor. I. N -- ..* what 
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what *great requeſt they were in, 'and how 
much converſation and ſociety were at a loſs 
for a proper proportion of them : "That where 
otie 'man now trade his fortune by his tongue, 
hundreds might in leſs time eſtabliſh their's by 
"il prudent uſe of their ears : That a defire of 
ſhining in company was now become fo oe- 
netal, that there was no body left to ſhine 
upon : That no way could'be fo ſure of pro- 
viding for yotinger ſons and People of ſmall 
fortunes, as to qualify them well in he art of 
hearing ; but by a fatal negle& in our ſyſtem 
of education, and the loquacity of nurſes and 
ſervants, no attention was paid to this uſeful 
accompliſhment : I obſerved to him that our 
parſons were in ſome degree in the fault, by 
ſhortening their fermons and quickening their 
prayers, whereas in times paſt; when homilies 
were in uſe, and the preacher turned the hour- 


. glaſs twice or thrice before his difcourſe was ; 
- wound up, the world was in better habits of Wi - 
hearing : That in Oliver's days the grace was Þ 
oftentimes as lorig as the meal, now they late Wl 
down without any grace at all, and talked F; 
without ceaſing : That the diſcontinuance of Bi |. 
fnoking tobacco contributed much to put 


WE out of FR -and 'that a club q 
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people now was like a pack of hounds in full 
cry, where all puppies open at the ſame tume, 
whether they have got the ſcent or not: In 


concluſion, I demanded of him if he agreed 


with me in theſe obſervations, or not : He 
again took ſome time to conſider, and very 
_ replied—* do.” — If you do agree with 

* me,” rejoined I, © 1n acknowledging the com- 
plaint, tell Is if you will concur in promot- 


© ing the cure.” He nodded affent, © And 


© who is ſo fit as Mr. Jedediah Fiſh, added I, 
* to teach that art to others, which he poſſeſſes 
* 1n ſuch perfe&tion himſelf? It ſhall be my 
buſineſs to ſeek out - for ſcholars, your's to 
* inſtru them, and I don't deſpair of your 
eſtabliſhing an Academy of Silence 1n as ge- 
nera] repute as the ſchool of Pythagoras.” 


ſchool is opened in Magpye-Court, Cheapſide, 


is to be ſpoken to.by all perſons wanting his 
aWyice and inftruftions. The remarkable ſuc- 
cs, which has already attended Mr. Jedediah 
Fiſh, would warrant my laying before the pub- 
'c ſome extraordinary cures, but theſe I ſhall 


conclude with a paſſage from Horace, which 
N2 | ſhews 


This inſtitution 1s now fairly on foot, and 


No 4, name on-the door, where the profeſſor 


polipone to ſome future. opportunity, and 


» 
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ſhews that ingenious poet, though perhaps he 
_ hadas much to fay for himſelf as moſt of our 
_ modern prattlers, was nevertheleſs a perfe& 
adept in the art, which it has been the labour 
of this paper to recommend. 


Septimus oftaw proprior jam fugerit annus, 

Ex quo Mecenas me cepit habere ſuorum 

Jn numero; duntaxat ad hoc, quem tollere rheda 

FVellet, iter faciens, et cui concredere nugas 

Hoc genus, Hora quota ff ? Threx eft Gallina Syro par : 
Matutina parum cautos jam frigora mordent : 

Et que ? imoſa bene depomuntur i in aure. 


Tis (let me ſee ) three years and more, 
 (Oftober next it will be four) 
Since Harley bade me firſt attend, 
And choſe me for an humble friend ; 
Wou'd take me in his coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that : | 
As * What's # clock ?” and ** How's the wind?” 
« Who's chariot's that we left behind ?"? 
Or gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country-figns ; 
_ Or, * Have you nothing new to-day 
 *. From Pope, from Parnell, or” from oy” 
Such tattle often entertains 
My brd and me as far as Staines, 
P- once a week we travel down 
To Windſor, and again to town, 
Where all that paſſes inter nos 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing-Creſs. 
En, SWIFT» 
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| No. XXVIL 


| A NOVEL, conducted upon one uniform 
plan, containing a ſeries of events in fa-- 


miliar life, in which no epiſodical ſtory is inters 


woven, 1s 1n effe& a protratted comedy, not 


divided into afts. The fame natural diſplay 
of chara&ter, the ſame facetious turn of dia- 
logue and agreeable involution of incidents 


in England, and ſeem to have ſucceeded aſter 
ſome interval to- romance, which to fay no 
worſe of it 1s a moſt unnatural and monſtrous 


the Spaniards claim and the French have the 
credit of, is a ſeries of adventures rather than a 
novel, and both this and Don Quixote abound 
In epiſodical ſtories, which ſeparately taken are 
more properly novels than the mother work. 


but each with a degree of ſucceſs, which per- 


Cipoſed his fable into letters, and Fielding 


_ —_————  — — 


are eſſential to each compoſition. Novels of . 
this deſcription are not of many years ſtanding 


production. The Don Quixote of Cervantes 
5 of a middle ſpecies ; and tHe Gz/ Blas, which - 


Two authors of our nation began the faſhion 
of novel-writing, upon different plans indeed, 


haps has never yet been equalled : Richardſon 


MI. purſued 
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purſued the more natural mode of a continu- 
ed narration, with an exception however of 
certain miſcellaneous chapters, one of which 
he prefixed to each book in the nature of a 
prologue, in which the author ſpeaks in per- 
ſon : He has executed this ſo pleaſantly, that 
we are reconciled to the interruption in his 
inftance ; but I ſhould doubt if it is a prac- 
tice in which an imitator would be wile to 
follow him. 

I ſhould have obſeryed, that modern no- 
veliſts have not confined themſelyes to comic 
fables, or ſuch only as have happy endings, but 
ſometimes, as in the inſtance of The Clariſa, 
wind up their ftory with a tragical cata- 
ftrophe ; to ſubje&s of this ſort perhaps the 
- epiſtolary mode of writing may be beſt adapt- 
ed, at leaft it ſeems to give a more natural 
cope to pathetic deſcriptions ; but there can 
be no doubt that fables replete with humor- 
ous fituations, characteriſtic dialogue, and buſſ 
plot, are better ſuited to the mode, which 
Fielding has purſued in his inimitable novel of 
The Foundling, univerſally allowed the mot 
perfedt work of its ſort in ours, or probably any 
other language. 


There is a ſomething fo attraCtive to rt 
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of all deſcriptions. in theſe books, and. they. - 


have been ſought with ſuch general avidity 
that an incredible number of publications 
have been produced, and the ſcheme of circu- 
lating libraries lately eſtabliſhed, which, theſe 
very publications ſeem to have ſuggeſted, hay- 
ing {pread them through the kingdom, novels 
are now become the amuſing ſtudy of every 
rank and deſcription of people in England, 
Young minds are fo apt to be tin&ured by 


what they read, that 1t ſhould be the duty of 


every perſon who has the charge of educa- 


tion, to, make a, proper, choice of books for 


thoſe who, are under their care ; and this is 
particularly neceflary in reſpect to our daugh- 
ters, who, are brought up, in a more confined 
and domeſtic manner than boys. Girls will 
be tempted, to, form themſelyes upon any cha- 


| racters, whether true or fictitious, which for- 


cibly ſtrike their imaginations, and nothing 
can be. more pointedly addreſſed to the paſ- 
hons than many of theſe: noyel heroines. I 
would not be underſtood to accuſe our m0- 


dern writers of immoral deſigns ; very few I 


believe can be found of that deſcription; I 
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. the youthful mind by piftures of immorality, 
but I think ſome amongſt them may be apt 
to lead young female readers into affeQation 
and falſe character by ſtories, where the man- 
ners, though highly charged, are not in na-. 
ture ; and the more intereſting ſuch ſtories 
are, the greater will be their influence : In 
this light a novel heroine, though deſcribed 
without a fault, yet if drawn out of nature, 
may be a very unfit model for imitation. 
The novel, which of all others 1s formed 
upon the moſt ſtudied plan of morality, is 
Clariſſa, and few young women I believe are 
put under reſtri&1on by their parents or others 
from gratifying their curioſity with a peruſal of 
this author ; guided by the beſt intentions, 
and conſcious that the moral of his book 1s 
fundamentally good, he has taken all .poflible 
pains to weave into his ſtory incidents of ſuch 
a tragical and affe&ting nature, as are calcu 
lated to make a ſtrong and laſting impreſſion 
on the youthful heart. The unmerited fut- 
ferings of an innocent and beautiful young 
lady, who is made a model of patience and 
purity ; the unnatural obduracy of her pa- 
\ rents ; the infernal arts of the wretch who 


_ violates her, and the ſad cataſtrophe of , 
| | | deat z 
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death, are incidents in this afteQting ſtory bet- 
ter conceived than executed : Failing in this 


moſt effential point, as a piEture of human 


nature, I muſt regard the novel of Clariffa as 
one of the books, which a prudent parent will 
put under interdiftion ; for I think I can 
ſay from obſervation, that there are more ar- 
tificial pedantic chara&ters afſumed by ſenti- 
mental Miſſes in the vain defire of being 
thought Clariſa Harlows, than from any 
other ſource of imitation whatſoever: I ſul- 
peCt that it has given food to the idle paſſhon 
for thoſe eternal ſcribblings, which paſs be- 
| tween one female friend and another,.and tend 
to no good point of education. I have a 
young lady. in my eye, who made her will, 
wrote an inſcription for the plate of her. own 
coffin, and forſwore all mankind at the age of 


| fixteen. As to the characters of Lovelace, of 


the heroine herſelf, and the heroine's , arents, 


I take them all to be beings of another world. 


What Clariffa is made to do, and what ſhe is 
allowed to omit, are equally out of the regions 


of nature. Fathers and mothers, who may 
Oppole the inclinations of their daughters, are- 


not likely to profit from the examples in this 
oo , nor will thoſe daughters be diſpoſed to 
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think the worſe of their own rights, or the 
better of their parents, for the black and 


___ ocons colours in which theſe unnatural cha- 


racters are painted. It will avail little to ſay, 
that Clanifſa's miſeries are derivable from the 
falſe ſtep of her elopement, when it is evident 
that elopement became neceſſary to avoid com- 
pulſfion. To ſpeak with more preciſion my 
opinion in the caſe, I think Clartfla dangerous 
only to ſuch young perſons, whoſe characters 
are yet to be formed, and who from natural 
faſceptibility may be prone to imitation, and 
likely to be turned afide into errors of affe&ta- 
tion. Tn ſuch hands, 1 think a book, fo ad- 
dreffed to the paſſions, and wire-drawn into 
_ fuch prolixity, is not caleulated to form either 
natural manners or natural ſtile ; nor would 1 
have them learn of Clarifla to write long pe- 
dantic letters on their bended knees, and beg 70 
kiſs th» hem of their ever-honoured Mamma's 
garment, any more than I would wiſh them to 
ſpurn at the addrefſes of a worthy lover with 
the pert inſult of a Miſs How. 

The natural temper and talents of our clul- 

dren ſhould point out-to our obſervation and 
Jaligvient the particular mode, in which they 


- ought we be _— The little tales _ to 
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them in infancy, and the. hooks to be 


put into their hands in a forwarder age, are 
CONCErns highly worth attending to. Few 
female hearts in early youth can bear being 
ſoftened hy pathetic and affe&ing ſtories with- 
out prejudice. Young people are all jmitar 
tion, and when a girl aſſumes the pathos of 


_ Clarifla without experiencing the ſame atflic- 


tions, or being put to the ſame trials, the re- 
ſult will be a moſt inſufferable affetation and 
pedantry. 

Whatever errors there may be 1n our preſent | 
ſyſtem of education, they are not the errors of 


PE. Sw 4, 


negle& ; on the contrary perhaps they will be 
found to conkil ip aver-dibgenes aud too great 


| lolicitude for accompliſhment 3 the diſtribu- 


tion of a young lady's hours is an analyſis of 
all the arts and” ſcierices ; ; ſhe ſhall be a philo- 


lopher in the mgxnipg, a painter at noon, and - 


a muſician at night ; ſhe ſhall fing without a 
voice, play without an ear, and draw without 


a talent. A variety of maſters. diftract the 
attention and oxeryhelm the genius; and thus 


_ an indiſcriminate zeal.in the parent {tops the 


cultivation and improvement of thoſe parti- 


| cular branches, to" which the talents of the 


child oy more immediately be adapted. But 
| N 6 ve if 


he ki a dk. aid ac. EL £. 
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if parents, who thus preſs the education of 
their children, fall into miſtakes from - too 
great anxiety, theit negle& is without exculc, 
who, immerſed in diffipation, delegate to a 
hireling the moſt ſacred and moſt natural of 
all duties : To theſe unprofitable and inconfi- 
derate beings I ſhall not ſpeak in plain proſe, 


but wall defire them to give the following little 
poem a peruſal. 


DORINDA and her ſpouſe were join'd, 
As modern men ayd women are, . 
In matrimony not in mind, 
A faſhionable pair. 


Fine clothes, fine diamonds, and fine lace, 
The ſmarteſt vis-a-vis in town, 
With title, pin-money, and place, 
Made wedlock's pill go down. 


In decent time by Hunter's art 

The wiſh'd-for heir Dorinda bore ; 

A girl came next; ſhe'd done her part, 
Dorinda bred no more. 


Now education's care employs 
Dorinda's brain——but ah! the curſe, 
_ 'Dorinda's brain can't bear the noiſe=—n— 


« Go, take em to the nurſe lo"? 


 — ——< 


e 
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The lovely babes improve apace 
By dear Ma'amſelle's prodigious care ; 
Miſs gabbles French with'pert grimace, 
And Maſter learns to ſwear. 


«© Sweet innocents !” the ſervants cry, 
**-So natural he, and ſhe ſo wild : 
* Laud, Nurſe, do humour *em—for why ? 
« ?Twere fin to ſnub a child,” 


Time runs—* My God !”—Dorinda cries, 
« How monſtrouſly the girl is grown! 
* She has more meaning in her eyes 


** Than, half the girls in town.” 


Now teachers throng ; Miſs dances, fings, 
Learns every art beneath the ſun, 
Scrawls, ſcribbles, does a thouſand things 
Without a taſte for one. 


Lapdogs and parrots, paints, good lack ! 
Enough to make Sir Joſhua zealous, 
Writes rebuſſes, and has her clack 
Of ſmall-talk for the fellows : 


| Mobs to the milliners for faſhions, 


Reads every tawdry tale that's new, 
Has fits, opinions, humonnrs, paſſions, 
And diQtates in virty. 


Ma'amſelle to Miſs's hand conveys 
A billet-doux ; ſhe's tres-commode, 
The Dancing-maſter's in the chaiſe, 


They ſcower the northern road. I 
Away 
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Away to Scottiſh land they poſt, | 
Miſs there becomes a lawful wife ; 1 


Her frolick oyer, to her coſt 
Miſs is a wretch for life. 


Maſter meanwhile advances faſt 
In modern manners and in vice, 
And with a ſchool-boy's heedleſs haſte, 
Rattles the deſperate dice. 


| Travels no doubt by madern rules 


To France, to Italy, and there 
Commences adept in the ichoals 
Of Rouſſeau and Voltaire. 


Returns in all the dermer gout 
Of Bruſſels-point and Paris clothes, 


Buys antique Mtatues vampt anew, 
And buſts without a noſe. 


Then hey! at diffipation's call 

To every club.that leads.the ton, 
Hazard's the.ward ; he flies at all, 
. He's pigeon'd 2nd undoae. 


Now comes a.wie, .the ſtale pretence,. 
The qld receipt to.pay new debts ; 


He pockets: City-Madam!s pence, 


And doubles all his betts. 


He drving his Rewards, xacks-his farms, 


_ Annuitizes, figes,-renews, 


_ And every morn his lev{e {warms 


With.lwindlecs and with Jews. | 
Ts Fe ; The 
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[The guinea loſt that was his lat, 
Deſperate at length the maniac cries—— 

* This thro? my brain!” tis done ; *tis paſt ; 
He fires—he falls—he dies ! _ 


No. XXVIIL 
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Toa wiſe huſband, when poſſeſſing 
A virtuous wife, wedlock's a bleſſing. 


HOUGH I do not like paradoxes, and can 


readily acknowledge the reſpe&t dye to 
general opinions, yet I am bold to aver to the 
face of all thoſe fine gentlemen, who, if they 
think as they act, will laugh me to ſcorn for 
the notion, that marriage is a meaſure of ſome 
conſequence. I do not mean to ſay that it is 
neceſlary, in the choice of a. wife, that 'the 
ſhould be of any particular ftature or com- 
plexion, brown or fair, tall or ſhort ; neither 
do I think a man of family need ablolutely 


to 
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to infifl upon as many clear deſcents, as would 
fatizfy a German Count, before he quarters 
arms with a lady ; nor do I article for fortune, 
or connection, or any other worldly recom- 
mendation as indiſpenſable ; ſatisfied only, if 
it will be granted to me, that the parties ought 
not to unite without ſome mutual explana- 
tion, ſome previous underſtanding of each 
other's temper, and ſome reaſonable ground 
of belief, that the contract they are about to 
enter into for life, 1s likely to hold good to the 
end of the term, for which it 1s made. 

TI am not ſo ignorant of the world as not to 
know how many {pecious reaſons may be given 
on the other fide of the queſtion ; and being 
ſenſible I have a hard point to drive, I am 
willing to conciliate my opponents by all rea- 

ſonable conceſſions. 

| Lord Faro wartied to pay off a mortgage 
that encumbered his eſtate, and to diſcharge 
certain debts of honour that encumbered his 
mind ſtill more : His match therefore was a 
- match of principle ; and though a run of bad 
luck defeated his good intentions towards his 
creditors, and though the vulgar manners of 
| his lady ſmelt ſo ſtrong of the city, that ſhe 
became inſupportable, yet -all the world al- 

| lowed 
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| lowed that the meaſure was judicious, juſtifi- 
able, and 1n his lordſhip's ſituation indiſpen- 
ſable. 

Lady Bab Pettiſh married Colonel Spefre be- 
cauſe he haunted her in all afſembles, was for 
ever at her back in the Opera-houſe, glided 
into the church when ſhe was at her devo- 
tions, and declared in all companies that he 
was determined to have her. Lady Bab mar- 


| ried to\be revenged of him ; nobody denied 


but ſhe took the right method, and all the 
world allowed that ſhe had her revenge : The 
_ colonel 1s literally a /peFre at this moment. 
Sir Harry Blufter and Miſs Hornet were firſt 
_ couſins, and though brought up together in 
the ſame houſe like brother and fiſter, ſquab- 
| bled and fought like dog and cat: Sir Harry's 
face bore the marks of her nails, and Miſs's 
head-dreſs was the frequent vi&tum of his fury : 
This young pair made a match in the laud- 
able expectation of a- better agreement after 
wedlock : All the: world applauded their mo- 
tives, and the event fully anſwered their ex- - 
pectation—for they parted by conſent. 

Old Lady Lucy Lumbago was told by a for- 
tune-teller that ſhe ſhould die a maid : When 

ſhe was at leaſt hxty years in advance towards 


fulfilling 


-” 
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tulfilling the prediction, ſhe drew a piece of 
| wedding cake through a bride's gold ring, and 
dreamt of her own footman : She married him 
the next week to thwart the Deſtinies ; The 
footman went off with her ſtrong-box, and left 
ter behind: to compleat the prophecy. 
Lord Calomel had a plentiful eſtate and a 
very {canty conſtitution, but he had two rea- 
ſons for marrying, which all the world gave 
him credit for; the firſt was to get an heir, 
| Which he wanted, and the ſecond: was to get 
rid of a miſtreſs he was tired of : He made his 
choice of Miſs Frolick,” and every body allow- 
ed the odds were in his favour for an heir : 
The lady brought him a full-grown boy at 
five months end ; his lordſhip drove his wife 
out of his. houſe, and reinſtated his muſtreſs. 
Fack Fanciful had a blind-ſide towards a 
fine eyebrow. It was his humour, and he 
had a right to pleaſe himielf: Signora Faljetta 
ftruck an arrow to his heart from a pair of 
full-drawn bows, that would have done honour 
to Cleopatra herſelf, whoſe ſtage repreſentative 
the Signora then was: Jack made overtures of 
a certain fort, which her majeſty repulſed with 
the dignity that became her ; in ſhort, the 
- virtue of Cleopatra was impregnable, or at 
leaſt it was plain ſhe was not every body's | 
-5 HH6p bg I 5% "FR00” 
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Cleopatra, What could Jack do? It was 
impoſſible to give up the eyebrows, and 
it was no leſs impoſſible to have them 
upon any terms, but terms of honour. 


Jack married her : It was his humour, and 


all the world allowed he was in the right to 
indulge it : the happy knot was tied ; Jack 
flew with lips of ardour to his lovely Cleopa- 
tra; the faithleſs eyebrow deſerted from the 
naked forehead of its owner, and (O ſad ex- 
change !) took poſt upon Jack's chin. 

Theſe, and many more than theſe, may be 
called caſes in point, and brought to prove that 
matrimony 18 a mere whim, a caprice of the 


moment, and by people who know the world. 
| treated with ſuitable indifference ; but ſtill I 
muft hope that ſuch of my readers, at leaſt, 


who do not know the world, or know perhaps 
juſt ſo much of it as not to wiſh for a more 
intimate familiarity with its faſhions, wall 


think this ſame bargain for life a bargain of 
{ome conſequence. 


The court of Catherine of Medicis, but 


more particularly that of Anne of Auſtria, 
brought the charaQers of women into much 
greater conſequence and difplay, than had be- 


| fore been allowed to them : The female ge- 
nius called forth from its obſcurity ſoon af- 


{ſumed 
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ſumed its natural prerogatives : A woman's 
wit was found the fineſt engine to cut the 
knot of intricacy, or if poſſible to diſentangle 
it : The ladies in that famous regency were 
no leſs fitted to direct a council than to adorn. 
a court : The enlightened ſtate of preſent times, 
and the refinement of modern manners, have 
happily diſcovered, that in the proper inter- 
courſe of the ſexes are centered all the charms 
of ſociety : it ſeems as if a new world had 
been found out within the limits of the old 
one : Aﬀociated as we now are, we are left 
without excuſe when we miſtake their cha- 
raCters, or betray them into unſuitable con- 
ne&tions by diſguiſing our own : Every un- 
married man has time enough to look about 
him, and opportunities enough for the fulleſt 
information : It can be nothing therefore but 
the miſguiding impulſe of ſome ſordid and 

unworthy paſſion, that can be the moving. 
_ cauſe of ſo many unhappy matches. I will 
never believe, in the corruption of the preſent 

times, though there are as many bills of di- 
vorce as bills of encloſure, but that the huſ- 
band, I will not fay in every, but in almoſt 
every, caſe 1s in the firſt fault. It were an 
_ ealy thing to point out a thouſand particulars 


amongſt 
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amongſt the reigning habits of high life, which 
ſeem as if invented by the very demon of ſe- 
duction for his own infernal purpoſes : There 
is not one of all theſe habits, which a wiſe 
man can fail to deſpiſe, or an honeſt man 
negle& to reform ; no plan ſo eaſy as the 
prevention of them ; no ſyſtem ſo abſurd, ſo 
undignified, ſo deſtructive of all the pleaſures 
of life, as the ſyſtem of diſſipation. 
Look at a man of this fort ! He has not 
_ even the credit of being a voluptuary ; there 
1s not one feature of pleaſure in his face; all 
is languor, nonchalance and ennui. (I help out 
my deſcription with French, for, thank Hea- 
ven! we have yet no words in our language 
to expreſs it.) The travels of ſuch a man in 
the purlieus only of St. James's-ſtreet and Pall- 
mall would ſuffice to have carried him round 
the pyramids of Egypt : He might have viſit- 
ed the ruins of Herculaneum in half the num- 
ber of paces that he ſpends in ſauntering up 
to Rotten-Row : He poſts from town to coun- 
try as if the fate of Europe depended on his 
difpatch ; he reconnottres the heels of ſome 
favourite hunter, and returns with the ſame 
expedition to town ; you would think that life 
or death depended. on his Tpeed, and you 
| CEE would 
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would not be much out in- the gueſs, for he 
has juſt killed ſo much time, and perhaps a 
poſt-horſe or two into the bargain. Are 
we to ſuppoſe there is no emulation in the 
ladies ? 

Is it not poſſible to employ the revenue of 
a great eſtate in a more agreeable manner ? 
For I am now ſpeaking of riches in no other 
light, but as the means of procuring pleafures 
to their owner. May not every hour of life 
preſent ſome-new or agreeable occupation to 
a man who is poffefſed of a large fortune and 
| knows how to uſe it ? I need not point out 
the endleſs fource of delightful employment, 
which a well-projeed ſyſtem of improvement 
muſt furniſh to the man of lande& property : 
This nation abounds” in artiſts of all deſcrip- 
tions; gardening, planting, architeQture, mu- 
fic, painting, the whole circle of arts are open 
to his uſe and ſervice ; wherever his taſte or 
humour points, there are profeffors in every 
department of the higheſt talents: He may 
ſeat himſelf in a paradiſe of his own creating, 
and colle& a ſociety to participate with him 
worthy the enjoyment of -it : The capital 
might then be his viſiting and not his abiding- 
place ; his deareſt friend and the companion 
of 
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of his happieſt hours might be his wife ; the 


duties of a parent might open freſh fources 
of delight, and I, who profeſs myſelf to be an 
Obſerver and a friend of mankind, might con- 
template his happineſs, and cry out with the 
vanity of an author—There is one convert to 
my ſyſtem ! 

 FVivite concordes, et noſtrum diſcite munus ! 


CLAUDIAN, 


———— — — III nn on 
No. -XXIX. 


MONGST the various orders and ranks of | 
A mien in civilized ſociety, ſome -are 'en- 
titled to our reſpe& for the dignity and utility 
of their profeſſion ; but as there are many more 


- than merely natural wants to be provided for 


in a fate of high refinement, other arts and' 
occupations will occur, which though not fo. 
highly to be reſpected for their utility, will yet 
be valued and carefled for the pleatures they 
beſtow. 'In this light there 1s. perhaps no one 
order of -men who contribute more largely to 
the pleaſing and moral amuſements of the age, 


than 'our actors, As I: mean to | devote this 


 paper- 
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paper to their uſe and ſervice, I ſhall begin it 
with a ſhort paſſage extracted from-Mr. Dow's 
Hiſtory of Hindoſtan. 


- 06 


<«* During all theſe tranſactions the gates of 
Dethi-were kept ſhut. Famine began to rage 
every day more and more ; but the Shaw 
was deaf to the miſeries of mankind. * The 
public ſpirit of Tucki, a famous attor, de- 
ſerves to be recorded upon this occaſion, 
He exhibited a play before Nadir Shaw, with 
which that monarch was ſo well pleaſed, 
that he commanded Tuck1 to aſk, and 


what he wiſhed ſhould be done for him. 
 Tucki fell upon his face, and ſaid, O King, 
* command the gates 10 be opened, that the poor 
may not periſh ! His requeſt was granted, 
and half the city poured into the country ; 
and the place was ſupplied | in a few _ 
-with plenty of proviſions.” 


Though 1t 1s not ey ery aftor's lot to ſave a 


city, yet it 15 his province to drive an enemy 
out of it, almoſt as formidable as famine. 


There 1s fuch.a combination of natural gifts 


requiſite to the formation of a complete ac- 
tor, that it is more a caſe of- wonder how fo 

. many good ones are to be found, than why {o 
few inſtances of excellence can be produced. 


20 
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Every thing, that reſults from nature alone, 
lies out of the province of 1nſtru&ion, and 
' no rules that I know of will ſerve to give a fine 
form, a fine voice, or even thoſe fine feelings, 
| which are amongſt the firſt properties of an ac- 
| tor. Theſe, in fa, are the tools and materials 
of his trade, and theſe neither his own induſtry 
nor any man's affiſtance can beſtow. But 
the right uſe and application of them 1s an- 
\ I other queſtion, and there he muſt look for his 
» WW directions from aa induſtry, andjudg- 
1 ment. 
| A claſſical uation; _ it be not inſiſted 
> I on as indiſpenſable to a great actor, is yet ſo. 
7 I advantageous to him in every branch of his 
art, that it is a moſt happy circumſtance in 
their lot, who can avail themſelves of it. 

Be this as it may, it behoves him 1n the 
very firſt place to be thoroughly verſed in all 
the chief dramatic writers of his own country. 
Of all theſe Shakeſpear is ſo out of fight the 
principal, that for diſtin&ion ſake I will con- 
fine myſelf to him only. This author there- 
tore muſt be ſtudied in the moſt critical and 
(crutinizing manner ; not by parts, but in the 
whole ; for it 1s the verieſt folly in any young 
Audent for the ſtage to read by charafer, or 

Vor. I. O _-. attach 
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attach himſelf to any one predominant part, 
in which he aims at a diſplay, until he has 
poſſeſt himſelf in the compleateſt manner of 
the whole drama, in which he 1s to fland, 
Every movement of the author's mind ſhould 
be unravelled, all thoſe ſmall but delicate 
incidents, which ſerve to announce or diſcri- 
minate a leading charaCter, every thing faid to 
him, or of him, as well as by him, are to be 

_ carefully gathered up; for Shakeſpear in par- 
. ticular paints ſo very cloſe to nature, and with 
ſuch marking touches, that he gives the very 
look an actor ought to Wears when he 15 on his 
{cene. 
When an actor has done this, he will find 
his underſtanding ſo enlightened by the taſk, 
and his mind poſſeſt with ſuch a paſſion for 
what is natural, that he will ſcorn the ſorry 
practice of tricks, and that vain ftudy of {et- 
ting himſelf off by this or that preconcerted 
attitude, in which ſome handicraft-men, who 
were more like tumblers than tragedians, have 
1n times paſt diſgraced their profeſſion : In 
ſhort, 1f he ſtudies his author he will have no 
need to ſtudy his looking-glaſs : Let him feel 
and he will be ſure to expreſs ; Nature, that 
gave him limbs and organs of ſpeech, nr be 
s 4 
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ſure to give him action, and he need not mea- 
{ure the board he is to fall upon, as if he was 
to make his exit down a trap. 
There 1s one thing 1n particular I would wiſh 
him to avoid, which 1s a repugnance againſt 
appearing. in characters of an unamuable ſort ; 
(the ladies will obſerve I addreſs myſelf to both 
ſexes throughout :) It 18 a narrow notion to 
ſuppole that there can be any adheſion either 
of vice or virtue to the real character ; or that 
revenge, cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, or cowardice 
can be tran{noſed into a man's nature, becauſe 
he profeſſionally repreſents theſe evil qualities. 
If I had not determined againſt particulariz- 
ing any perſon in this paper, I ſhould here 
quote the example of an actor, whoſe untime- 


ly death every friend of the drama muſt de- _ 


plore, and whoſe good ſenſe I might appeal to 


 1n confirmation of my advice. 


Of this above all things every actor may a 
ſure himſelf, that there is no calling or profe(- 
fon in hte, that can leſs endure the diftrac- 
tions of intemperance and diffipation. A 
knowledge of the world no doubt 1s neceſſary 
to him, and he muſt therefore take his ſhare 
in ſociety, but there 1s no other introduction 


Into the beſt company, but by menting a 


CF'2 place 
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Place in 1t ; and as for vulgar fellowſhips and 
connections, where a man 1s to a@ the p/ea- 
| fant fellow and fet the table in a roar, if he 
has not the ſpirit and diſcretion to decline 
them, he will ſoon find his profeſſional talents 
. facrificed to his convivial ones ; if he does 
not reſerve all his exertions for his art, nature 
muſt fink under double duty, and the moſt 
that he can obtain in return will be pity. 
An eminent ator ſhould reſolve to fortify 
himſelf againſt the many perſonal attacks, 
-which in the preſent times he-1s to expe& 
from friends as well as foes: by the former I 
mean thoſe friends, whoſe u1-judged applauſes 
are as dangerous to his repoſe as calumny itſelf. 
'That proper ſenſe of himſelf, which holds a 
middle place between diffidence and arrogance, 
is what he muſt oppoſe to theſe attacks of ex- 
travagant applauſe or i}iberal defamation ; for 
gentlemen of wit and pleaſantry find ſo much 
' amuſement in ſporting with the feelings of ac- 
tors, that they will write ; and there is a figure 
. called hyperho/e much in faſhion amongſt them, 
\ theexcellent property of which figure is that it 
: cuts both ways—wvirtus ejus ex diverſo par augendi 
. atque minuendi—Now although the hyperbole 1s 
a figure of freedom, and has certain privileges, 
* 2c be that 
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that go beyond credibility, yet I have the 
authority of  Quiztilian to fay that 1t has 
| bounds; on the outſide of truth, I confeſs, 
but full within reaſfon-—Quamvis enim eff omnis 
kyperbole ulira fidem; nou tamn efſe debet 
ultra modum.—An actor therefore will do wiſe- 
ly to put no faith in ſuch a double-tongued 
figure, nor form any acquaintance with thoſe 
who are in the daily uſe of it. 
If he would have better authori ty for the 

advice I give him, let him turn to his books, 
and he will not. find- a writer of eminence, 
either ancient or modern, that will not tell him 
ſlander 15'a tax on merit. 1 ſhall inſtance 
only one of eac”, becauſe I will not burthen 
bim, with quotations. The firſt of thele 1s 
Tacitus, a writer of unqueſtionable authority, 
and one who has left as good receipts for 
wholeſome judgment in all worldly affairs as 
any man whatever : His maxim indeed is 
ithort, for he makes no waſte of words on any 
occaſion ; ſpeaking of certain Itbellous publi- 
cations,. he obſerves—Spreta exoleſcunt ; fi iraſ- 

_ care, agnita videntur :— Which may be thus 
rendered —Contempt diſarms abuſe; reſent, and 
you adopt it.—The other which I ſhall adduce, 
1s the judicious and amiable Mr. Addiſon, who 
4 Q 3 18 
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i5 rather more diffuſive on the ſubject, but con- 
cludes his opinion with this recommendation of 
the preſcription above mentioned—T hat it 1s a 
| piece of fortitude, which every: man owes t9 his 
own innocence, and without which it is impoſſible 
for a man of any merit or figure to live at peace 
with himſelf, in a country that abounds with wit 
and liberty. (Spe. No. 355.) 

When I have faid this, I am free to own, 
| that it is an a& of aggravated cruelty to at- 
tack a man, whoſe profeſſion lays him ſo con- 
| tinually at mercy, and who has fewer defences 
| than other men to reſort to. An actor has a 
claim upon the public for their protection, 
| whoſe ſervant he is; and he ought to be dear 
to every man 1n particular, whoſe heart he 
| _ -chas duated with benevolence, or lightened 
| with feſtivity ; if we are grateful to the fſur- 
[ 'geon who aſſuages the pain of a feſtering ſore, 
| or draws even a thorn from our fleſh, ſhould we 
| | not remember kim with kindneſs, who heals our 
heart of its inquietude, and chears thoſe hours 
| with gaiety and innocence, which we might 
| elſe have devoted to gloomineſs or guilt ? 

| _ -— I an acor has thete claims upon the 
| 
| 
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world at large, what ought he not to expect 
from the poet in particular ? The poet's arms. 
| pe el ſhould 
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ſhould be his natural aſylum, a ſhield from the 
arrows of envy and detration. An actor 1s 1n 
the capacity of a ſteward to every living muſc, 
and of an executor to every departed one : 
The poet digs up the ore ; he fifts 1t from the 
droſs, refines and purifies 1t for the munt ; the 


ator ſets the ſtamp upon 1t, and makes 1t cur- 
_ rent 1n the world. 


No. XXX. 


REJUDICE 1S fo wide a word, that if we 
would have ourſelves underſtood, we muſt 
always uſe ſome auxihary term with it to de- 
fine our meaning : Thus when we ſpeak of- 
national prejudices, prejudices of education, 
or religious prejudices, by compounding our 
expreſſion we convey ideas very different from 
each other. 

National prejudice 1s by ſome called a vir- 
tue, but the virtue of it conſiſts only in the 
_ proper application and moderate degree of it. 
It muſt be confefled a happy attachment, 
which can reconcile the Laplander to his 
freezing {nows, and the African to his ſcorch- 
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ing ſun. There are ſome portions of the globe 
fo partially endowed by Providence with cli- 
mate and produCtions, that were 1t not for 
this prejudice to the natale folum, the greater 
part of the habitable world would be a ſcene 
of envy and repining. National predileftion 
1s.1n this ſenſe a bleſſing, and perhaps a virtue; 
but 1f it operates otherwiſe than in the beſt 
ſenſe of its definition, it perverts the judg- 
ment, and in ſome caſes vitiates the heart. It 
15 an old ſaying, that charity begins at home, 
but this is no reaſon it ſhould not go abroad: 
A man ſhould hve with the world as a citizen 
of the world ; he may have a preference for 
the particular quarter, or ſquare, or even al- 
ley in which he hves, but he ſhould have a 
generous feeling for the welfare of the whole; 
_ and if in his rambles through this great city 
{the world) he may chance upon a man of a 
different habit, language or complexion from 
his own, ſtll he is a fellow-citizen, a ſhort ſo- 
Journer in common with himſelf, ſfubje& to 
the ſame wants, infirmities and neceſſities, and 
-one that has a brother's claim upon him for 
E135 charity, candour and relief. It were to be 
wiſhed no traveller would leave his own coun- þ 
try without theſe impreſſions, and 1t would be 


E {til] 
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ſtill better if all who live in- it would adopt 
them ; but as an Obſerver of -mankind! (let 
me ſpeak it to the honour of my countrymen) 
I have very little to reproach thema with on 
this account : It would be' hard if! a-nation, 
more addicted to travel than any other-in Eu- 
rope, had not rubbed off - this ruſt. of the ſoul 
in their excurſions and collifionss 1t woutd be 
an indelible reproach, if a people, ſo»bleſtat 
home, were not benevolent abroad. Our 'in- 
genious neighbours the French are leſs agree- 
able gueſts than, hoſts: I am afraid their na- 
tonal prejudices reach a little beyond candeur 


- 1n moſt caſes, and they are too apt to indulge 


a vanity, which does not become fo enlightened 
a nation, by ſhutting their eyes againſt' every 
bght' except their own ; but I do a violence 


to my feelings, when I expreſs myſelf unfa- 
.vourably of a people, with whom we have 
long been implicated in the raoſt honourable 


of ail conneCtions, the mutual purſuits of lite- 
rary fame, and a glorious emulation 1 In arts and 


Aciences. | 
- Prejudices of education are leſs dangerous | 
. than religious ' prejudices, leſs: common than 
-national ones, and more excuſable than any; 
'1n nY they are little elſe than ridiculoiis | 


habits, 
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habits, which cannot obtain much in a coun- 
try where public education prevails, and ſuch 
as a commerce with the world can hardly fail 
to cure: They are characteriſtic of ſeraglio 
princes ; the property of ſequeſtered beings, 
who live in celibacy and retirement, contracted 
in childhood and confirmed by age : A man, 
who has paſſed his life on ſhipboard, will pace 
the length of his quarter-deck on the terrace 
before his houſe, were it a nile 1n length. 

Theſe are harmleſs peculiarities, but 1t 1s 
obvious to experience that prejudices of a very 
evil nature may be contracted by habits of 
education ; and the very defeCtive ſtate of the 
police, which 1s ſuffered yet to go on without 
reform in and about our capital, furniſhes too 
many examples of our fatal inattention to the 
morals of our infant poor : Amongſt the many 
wretched culprits who ſuffer death by the law, 
how many are there, who, when ſtanding at 
the bar to receive ſentence of execution, might 
urge this plea 1n extenuation of their guilt ! 

_ *« This action whichyou are pleaſed to term 
< criminal, I have been taught to confider as 
* meritorious: The arts of fraud. and thieving, 
* by which I gained my hving, are arts in- 
&«.ſtilled into me by my parents, habits 

« wherein 
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wherein I was educated from my infancy, a 
trade to which I was regularly bred : It 
theſe are things not to be allowed of, and a 
violation of the laws, 1t behoved the laws to 
prevent them, rather than to puniſh them ; 
for I cannot ſee the equity of putting me to 
death for ations, which, 1f your police had 
taken any charge of me in my infancy, I ne- 
ver had committed. It you would ſecure 
yourſelves from receiving wrong, you ſhould 


teach us not to do wrong ; and this might- 


eaſily be effe&ed, if you had any eye upon 
your pariſh poor. For my part, I was born 
and bred in the pariſh of Saint Giles; my 
parents kept a ſhop for the retail of gin and 
old rags; chriſtening I had none ; a church 
I never entered, and no pariſh officer ever 
viſited our habitation : If he had done fo, 
he would have found a ſeminary of thieves 
and pick-pockets, a magazine of ſtolen 


goods, 'a houſe of call where nightly depre- 


dators met together to compare accounts, 
and make merry over their plunder : 


Amongſt theſe and by theſe I was educated; 


F obeyed them as my maſters, and I looked 
up to them as my examples : I believed 
them to be great men; I hcard them re- 

a We « count. 
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** count their aftions with glory ; I ſaw them 
« die like heroes, and I attended their execu- 
« tions with triumph. It is now my turn to 
« ſuffer, and I hope I ſhall not prove myſelf 
* unworthy of the calling in which I have 
| been brought up : If there be any fault in 
my conduct, the fault is' yours ; for, being 
the child of poverty, I was the ſon of the 
public: If there be any honour, it 1s my 
own ; for I have acted up to my inſtructions 
in all things, and faithfully fulfilled the pur- 
© Poles of my education.” 
I cannot excuſe myſelf from lcd upon 


one more prejudice, which may be called na- 


tural, or ſelf-prejudice : Under correction of 
the Dampers I hope I may be allowed to fay, 
that a certain portion of this 1s a good quick: 


ener 1n all conſtitutions ; being feaſonably ap- 
_ plied, it as like the ſpur in the wing of the 
.oftrich, and keeps induſtry awake : Being o: 
the nature of all volatiles and provocatives, 
.the merit of it conſiſts in the moderation and 
diſcretion which adminiſter it; IK a -man 
rightly knows himſelf, he may -be- called wiſe'; 


if he juſtly confides in himſelf,. he may 'be ac- 


counted happy ; but if -he keeps bath this 
knewlodgh and this confidence to himſelf, be 


will 
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| will neither be leſs wiſe nor leſs happy for fo 


doing : If there are any ſecrets, which a man 
ought to keep from his neareſt friends, this is 
one of them. If there were no better reaſon 
why a man ſhould not vaunt himſelf, but be- 
cauſe 1t is robbing the poor mountebanks of 
their livelihood, methinks it would be reaſon 
enough : If he muſt think aloud upon ſuch 
occaſions, let him lock himſelf into his cloſet, 
and take 1t out in ſohloquy : If he likes the 
ſound of his own praiſes there, and can recon- 


cile himſelf to the belief of them, it will then 
| be time enough to try their effect upon other 


people. | 428 
Ventidius is the modeſteſt of all men ; he 


| bluſhes when he ſees himſelf applauded in the 


public papers; he has a better reaſon for 
bluſhing than the world is aware of ; he knows 


| himſelf to be the author of what he reads. 


It ſeems a matter pretty generally agreed 


| between all tellers and hearers of ſtories, that 
_ one party ſhall work by the rule of addition, 


and the other by that of ſubſtrattion: In moſt 
narratives, where the relater is a party in the 
ſcene, I have remarked that the ſays-[ has a 
decided advantage in a dialogue over the ſays- 
he ; few people take an under-part in their 

c own 
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own fable., . There is a falvo, however, which 
ſome gentlemen make uſe of (but I cannot 
recommend it) of hooking in a word to their 
own advantage, with the preface of [ think [ 
may ſay without vanity—and after all, if it was 
not for the vanity of it, there would be no 
need to fay it at all. 4 

I knew a gentleman who poſſefled more 
real accompliſhments, than fall to one man's 
lot in a thouſand ; he was an excellent painter, 
a fine mulſic1an, a good {cholar, and more thar: 
all a very worthy man—but he could not 
Tide: It ſo happened, that upon a morning's 
. airing Idetected him in the attempt of mount- 
ing on the back of a little pony, no taller than 
| his whip, and as quiet as a lamb : Two ſtout 
fellows held the animal by the head, whilſt my 
friend was performing a variety of very inge- 
nious maneeuvres for lodging himſfelt upon the 
ſaddle by the aid of a ftirrup, which nearly 
touched the ground : I am afraid I ſmiled, 
when I ought not ſo to have done, for 1t 13 
certain it gave offence to my worthy friend, 
who. ſoon after joined me on his pony, which 
he aſſured me was remarkably vitious, particu- 
larly at mounting ; but that he had been giv- 
ing him ſome proper diſcipline, which he 
Eplry - doubted 
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doubted not would cure him of his evil tricks; 
« for you may think what you pleaſe,” adds 
he, © of. my painting, or my muſic, or any 
« other little talent you are pleaſed to 
« cred!tt me for; the only art, which I 


« really pique myſelf upon—1s the art of 
« riding,” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME», 


